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GOLDSMITH. 


THERE are many poems in the 
English language of loftier merit, and 
more loudly applauded, than the De- 
serted Village ; not one so universally 
beloved. There are many poets and 
authors amongst the literary men of 
England who rank much higher in 
our esteem and approbation than 
Goldsmith; not one whose memory 
calls up a kinder feeling. We smile 
at his follies, we reprehend his cul- 
pable imprudence; the brow bends 
somewhat sternly at those departures 
from perfect rectitude of conduct into 
which sometimes want, and some- 
times vanity, betray him; but the 
native goodness of his heart is such 
that we soon begin to pardon, and 
end always with the language of 
affection. His very weaknesses con- 
tribute to that feeling of tenderness 
which hangs about his memory. Men 
like to admire; men like also to over- 
look, to pity, and reprove. The 
character that gives occasion for all 
these is sure to be highly popular. 
The foibles of Goldsmith, his blunders 
of conduct, his precipitancy, his in- 
curable improvidence, the dullest 
observer can note and reprehend ; 
whilst the coldest of men must warm 
at that unfailing benevolence, that 
genial heart of friendship, that sweet 
clemency of disposition, that untutored 
charity, which more than covers all 
his transgressions. The man whom 
we all can censure, and whom all 
must love, was, moreover, the author 


of The Traveller and The Deserted 
Village. 

Strange, that one whom the sim- 
plest of his readers can look down at, 
as from a superior standing-point ; 
who in his conduct appeared, and 
was to the last, a very child—always 
to be chidden, counselled, criticised, 
reproved—should yet have seized 
upon the heart of all England, wise 
and simple. This truant from study, 
this vagabond tourist, fluting for bed 
and board, or subsisting no one knows 
how, has given us a survey of the 
several countries of Europe, and their 
national character, as truthful as it is 
poetic. And our English village 
home, and our own rural landscape, 
so dear to the national taste—this 
homeless wanderer saw them as none 
other had seen before, and gave them 
back to us with added endearment. 
They live for ever in his verse, as 
the pleasant banks endure for ever in 
the lucid, flowing stream, which at 
once reflects and vivifies them. Sir 
Christopher Wren could claim the 
whole of our metropolitan cathedral 
for his monument. Every village 
church in England is a monument 
to Goldsmith. Every cottage in the 
village speaks of him; we seem to 
hear his name in the ticking of the 
clock that stands behind the door; 
we hear it on the green or across the 
common, in the distant shout of the 
boys let loose from school: the whole 
landscape has been made his own. 
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Tf an illustration were wanted of 
that subtle quality, or rare combina- 
tion of qualities, which we designate 
by the name of genius—which comes 
not at our bidding, which no learned 
discipline can secure, which grows up 
by an education of its own—an edu- 
cation lawless, capricious, indes- 
cribable, imperceptible to any but 
the learner himself, and not recognised 
by him till the hour of study has long 
since passed—we could not point 
to one more perfect than may be 
found in the intellectual history of 
Goldsmith. Schoolmasters, tutors, 
colleges, professors, can make nothing 
of him; he has neither patience nor 
industry, nor perhaps much aptitude, 
to gain anything from them. ‘' Never 
was so dull a boy; he seemed im- 
penetrably stupid,” says Miss Delap, 
the schoolmistress who has to teach 
him his letters. He is the same at 
school, the same at college. Every 
teacher tells the same story; every 
Miss Delap finds him impenetrably 
stupid. He can learn nothing that 
others learn, or as others learn it. 
At the university of Dublin he makes 
no figure. In the lecture-room he is 
an idler, or he is a truant. He is “a 
lounger at the college gates.” But 
he is a student there! He is reading 
something in these streets of Dublin. 
There, or in any book picked up by 
chance, he finds his lecture-room. In 
this process of study, he has quite 
unconsciously taught himself to write 
ballads, which the street musician 
sings and finds profitable, extracting 
therewith, from many a pocket— 
surely no slight testimony to their 
power—the halfpence devoted toapples 
and gingerbread. Goldsmith steals out 
at night, and hears them sung. 

He is designed by his good uncle 
Contarine for the church ; he presents 
himself to the bishop for ordination, 
and is rejected. Some have laid the 
blame upon a pair of scarlet breeches, 
in which he thought fit to array him- 
self for episcopal inspection. But the 
whole scholastic career of the youth 
plainly demonstrates, that it was not 
the outward, or the nether man, that 
was in fault. His uncle then des- 
patches him to the Temple, to study 
Jaw. Here, he does not even get in- 
to his school-room. Stopping by the 
way, at Dublin, he loses all his money 


at the gaming-table, and returns to 
be despatched in a quite different 
direction, and for a quite different 
purpose,—to Edinburgh, to study 
medicine. At Edinburgh he is dis- 
tinguished for his convivial talents, 
and his Irish songs. But he is seized 
with a strong passion for studying 
medicine at Leyden or Paris! Nei- 
ther at Leyden nor at Edinburgh, 
does he ever get so much medical 
science as would justify him in pre- 
scribing for a case of measles or the 
chicken-pox. Such, at least, is our 
strong conviction. We are persuaded 
that he would have picked up more 
of medicine from his miscellaneous 
reading and observation, if he had 
never designed to practise it, than, 
having to get his living by the pro- 
fession, he thought it prudent to ac- 
quire. Years after, when he carried 
a gold-headed cane, and dressed for 
the part of a physician, (it was all the 
preparation he ever made for it,) he 
could not pass his examination for a 
surgeon’s mate. In all the highways 
of learning or science, he makes no 
advance ; he is a sluggard, or a loi- 
terer, or a truant. Butin this truant 
idleness, along some byways of his 
own, he has been going through a 
course of study of which we can give 
no account, except that his own 
warm heart and overflowing sympa- 
thies have had much to do with it. 
When a lounger at the college gates, 
it had already taught him to write 
ballads, which drew audience in the 
streets of Dublin. Pursued still 
further, it taught him to write, for all 
the three kingdoms, for all hearts, 
and for all time, the very sweetest 
pastoral that—no production of 
Greece or Italy excepted—was ever 
penned. 

It is in this vagrant, occult manner 
that the man of genius always studies. 
But (and let the saving clause be 
noted) it follows not that he should 
fail in other, and ordinary methods of 
study. The higher  spirits—the 
Dantes and the Miltons—the 
‘thrones and principalities,” take 


all learning for their province. Of ~ 


Goldsmith, however, it may be said 
that he studied in this, and no other 
way. Like Burns, and some other 
names which might be mentioned, his 
mind was indebted only to what, 
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being unable to describe it, we call 
the inspiration of genius. 

That beautiful style of his, how 
and where did he get it? He spent 
his youth much amongst roistering 
collegians, or the choice spirits of a 
rustic ale-house—the club that met at 
The Three Jolly Pigeons—and he has 
hardly taken his pen in hand than he 
writes a style as chaste as Addison’s— 
graceful, musical, refined. And what 
is more surprising, this refinement of 
ming which pervades all his writings, 
how did he contrive to obtain and 
preserve it through the influence of 
so loose and unsettled a life, wherein 
coarser pleasures took their turn, and 
even the excitement of gambling, and 
all those hardening and degrading 
artifices that poverty must have re- 
course to, if poverty would eat? The 
only answer we hear of, and can re- 
port, is, that Goldsmith was a man of 
genius. 

If the contradiction seems extra- 
ordinary between the visibly blun- 
dering process of education which our 
poet goes through, and the intellectual 
power which henevertheless manifests, 
how still more striking is the contradic- 
tion between that intellectual power, 
between that which we call the author’s 
mind, and the blundering, buoyant, 
vacillating being, whom we know as 
the man Goldsmith! Surely never 
was the man of thought, and the man 
of action, seen in the same individual 
in such striking contrast. His bio- 
graphers have often remarked how 
largely and repeatedly Goldsmith 
drew the materials for his poetry and 
his works of fiction from himself, and 
his own life. The author drew per- 
petually from the man. But how 
sagacious is the author, how incurably 
unwise the man! Goldsmith the 
man seems to have committed, and 
to continue committing, every folly 
and absurdity, that Goldsmith the 
author, with shrewd observation and 
admirable humour, might note and 
describe them. There are hosts of 
men, it is true, who think wisely and 
act foolishly ; but they either think 
wisely on some other matter than those 
in which they act foolishly, or else the 
contradiction is but occasional. In 
Goldsmith the wise thinking is ex- 
actly exercised on the subject-matter 
of the foolish acting, and the contra- 
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diction is sustained through life. His 
moral character, beautiful in parts, is 
a mere confusion: every impulse 
reigns its hour despotically; and 
there are impulses of all kinds. 
Everything is there but reason. He 
is open as a child to the impression of 
the moment; yet with what a calm 
and veteran sagacity does the author 
Goldsmith look down upon this child, 
and scan and depict its follies, and 
dry its tears, and reprove its wan- 
derings! * 

In this point of view we think the 
biography of Goldsmith without a 
parallel. Fond of the tavern, it is 
by no drinking-song that he is re- 
membered. Cited as a rake, and, at 
all events, of no very strict demeanour, 
he never employs his pen to defend 
or promote licentiousness. He makes 
no use of his follies but to analyse and 
reprove them. In real life he wanted 
self-respect, and the guidance of moral 
principle ; vanity, or thoughtlessness, 
or mere companionship, or his good 
nature and keen sensibility, could lead 
him into errors more or less grave; yet 
in all English literature, so boastful 
of its morality, there is no writer who 
diffuses a more unaffected love of 
truth, or instils a higher sentiment of 
honour. And in this there is no 
hypocrisy. He is genuine Goldsmith 
with his pen in hand, satirising folly 
and rebuking falsehood—as genuine 
as when he enacts the folly he rebukes. 
All his outer life is a perpetual make- 
shift ; all his inner life of thought is 
pure and honourable. The two beings 
in one were never more strangely 
blended, or rather say held together 
in continual and irreconcilable oppo- 
sition. 

We have been recalled again to 
the memory of Goldsmith by a Life 
of the poet lately re-written and ‘ 
extended by Mr Washington Irving. 
The appearance of another bio- 
graphy so shortly after the ‘ Life 
and Adventures” of Mr Forster will 
seem at first to be very inoppor- 
tune. One of the two, at least, will be 
thought superfluous. But the two 
works are in some respects dissimilar. 
If the reader be desirous of a classic 
and almost uninterrupted narrative of 
the checkered career of Goldsmith, 
written in a style which Goldsmith 
himself would have approved, he will 
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do wisely to address himself to the 
pages of Mr Irving. The work of Mr 
Forster is more miscellaneous, more 
discursive, more critical ; anecdotes 
of contemporaries are largely, too 
largely, introduced ; the writings 
themselves of Goldsmith are criti- 
cised; and the politics of the day are 
occasionally discussed. This last 
topic, both Whig and Tory will pro- 
bably agree with us in thinking is 
quite unnecessarily introduced in a 
life of Goldsmith, distinguished as he is 
by a peculiar abstinence from all party 
politics. Mr Irving adheres almost 
exclusively to the narrative; he does 
not even give us any critical estimate 
of the works of Goldsmith—an omis- 
sion in which the reader will feel 
some disappointment ; for no one, we 
apprehend, would be more capable of 
such a task than Mr Irving. Neither 
does he appear to have bestowed any 
minute attention to biographical 
details; he has taken his facts as 
they were presented to him in the 
pages of the laborious work of Mr 
Prior. He has reproduced the narra- 
tive, separate from extraneous matter, 
and clothed it in the charms of his 
own style. This is all he has done, 
or, we presume, professes to have 
done. Twice sifted, and at last clad 
in a classic and delightful style, we 
have the mere narrative of the life of 
Goldsmith in as complete a form as it 
is likely to attain.* 

With little labour to himself, and 
little other merit than what is implied 
in writing elegantly, Mr Irving has 
produced a very acceptable book. His 
work is less varied than his predeces- 
sor’s, but its workmanship is more 
complete. The reader of Mr Irving 
will resign himself into the hands of 
his biographer, and be carried on to 
the last page in uninterrupted gratifi- 
cation. The reader of Mr Forster, to 
whatever other pleasure he may de- 
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rive, will certainly add that of an 
occasional controversy with his 
author: he will gain more, but he 
will often lose his temper in the, acqui- 
sition. The titles of the two bio- 
graphies ought to be reversed. At all 
events, it is difficult to understand 
why Mr Forster should have added 
to his work its second title, ‘‘ Life and 
Adventures ;” for, in spite of its green 
and gold, and its pictured page, it is 
far from possessing that popular 
character which the word ‘ adven- 
tures” would imply. One who, in 
reading it, should be interested only in 
the career of Goldsmith, would often 
find the gilded and be-pictured leaves 
passing with unexpected rapidity 
through the finger and thumb. 

It would be on our part, indeed, a 
mere work of supererogation, if we 
were here to reproduce in chronolo- 
gical order the events of Goldsmith’s 
life. We shall allude to them only for 
the sake of illustrating certain points 
in his character, and notice such only 
as appear to be most significative. 

And first, we have to quarrel with 
both our biographers for what appears 
to us a false refinement, and an in- 
stance of wasted ingenuity. Of what 
use this subtle and most unsound 
defence of Goldsmith from the charge 
of vanity? Almost as well attempt to 
clear him of that improvidence to 
which his vanity often conducted 
him. We love our Goldsmith too, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to a 
weakness which his contemporaries 
and intimate friends attributed to him, 
and which so many anecdotes illus- 
trate. Boswell, it seems, has related 
one or two anecdotes in a most 
absurd manner—representing the poet 
as speaking in earnest when he was 
evidently jesting. We thank Mr 
Forster, or whoever bas performed 
so kind a part, for correcting these 
errors. But these are only a few out 





* We did not look for what are called Americanisms, in the writings of Mr Irving, 
whom we are accustomed to regard as one of those who assist in preserving the 


purity of our common language from useless novelties. 


But one or two have unex- 


pectedly crossed our path. “ To loan,” is used for to lend, (p. 69); we have “ illy 
assorted” for ill assorted, (p. 73) ; and we suspect the word flush, as expressive of 
sufficiency of cash, must have attained to a degree of dignity on the other side of the 
Atlantic which it has not acquired with us, since Mr Irving uses it with all the 
gravity in the world, and with no appearance of humour, or that air of condescen- 
sion which sober writers assume when they find it convenient to employ an expres- 


sion which may be thought bordering upon slang. 
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of many cases; and what could so 
grossly have misled Boswell but the 
prevailing impression of Goldsmith’s 
vanity? A man who has once 
obtained a marked character will 
always become the subject of many a 
false anecdote illustrative of it; just 
as a celebrated wit is sure to have 
many a jest attributed to him that he 
never made. 

Mr Irving, following Mr Forster, 
resolves into bashfulness and over-sen- 
sitiveness, what has been described by 
contemporaries as the vanity of Gold- 
smith. The two may be confounded 
once or twice, but cannot be mistaken 
for each other during a long intimacy. 
Highly sensitive to the ridicule of 
failure he may have been, but this 
did not prevent his constant wish to 
distinguish himself in little matters, 
or on trivial occdsions—a love of 
distinction which is generally under- 
stood as vanity. They are not incom- 
patible. One of the earliest anecdotes 
recorded of him manifests this thirst 
for display, accompanied, we are told, 
with no little confusion and embar- 
rassment at the absurd predicament 
in which it involved him. Mr Irving 
shall relate the story. 


“ An amusing incident is related as 
occurring in Goldsmith’s last journey 
homeward from Edgeworthstown. His 
father’s house was about twenty miles 
distant ; the road lay through a rough 
country, impassable for carriages. Gold- 
smith procured a horse for the journey, 
and a friend furnished him with a guinea 
for travelling expenses. He was but a 
stripling of sixteen, and being thus sud- 
denly mounted on horseback, with money 
in his pocket, it is no wonder that his 
head was turned. He determined to play 
the man, and to spend his money in inde- 
pendent traveller’s style. Accordingly, 
instead of pushing directly for home, he 
halted for the night at the little town of 
Ardagh, and, accosting the first person he 
met, inquired, with somewhat of a conse- 
quential air, for the best house in the 
place. Unluckily, the person he had 
accosted was one Kelly, a notorious wag, 
who was quartered in the family of one 
Mr Featherstone, a gentleman of fortune. 
Amused with the self-consequence of the 
stripling, and willing to play off a practi- 
cal joke at his expense, he directed him 
to what was literally ‘the best house in 
the place ;? namely, the family mansion 
of Mr Featherstone. Goldsmith, accord- 
ingly, rode up to what he supposed to be 


an inn, ordered his horse to be taken to 
the stable, walked into the parlour, seat- 
ed himself by the fire, and demanded 
what he could have for supper. On ordi- 
nary occasions he was diffident, and even 
awkward in his manners, but here he was 
‘at ease in his inn,’ and felt called upon 
to show his manhood, and enact the expe- 
rienced traveller. His person was by no 
means calculated to play off his preten- 
sions, for he was short and thick, with a 
pock-marked face, and an air and carriage 
by no means of a distinguished cast. The 
owner of the house, however, soon disco- 
vered his whimsical mistake, and, being a 
man of humour, determined to indulge it, 
especially as he accidentally learned that 
this intruding guest was the son of an old 
acquaintance. 

“ Accordingly, Goldsmith was ‘ fooled 
to the top of his bent,’ and permitted to 
have full sway through the evening. Never 
was schoolboy more elated. When sup- 
per was served, he most condescendingly 
insisted that the landlord, his wife, and 
daughter, should partake, and ordered a 
bottle of wine to crown the repast, and 
benefit the house. His last flourish was 
on going to bed, when he gave especial 
orders to have a hot cake at breakfast. 
His confusion and dismay, on discovering 
the next morning that he had been swag- 
gering in this free-and-easy way in the 
house of a private gentleman, may be 
readily conceived. True to his habit of 
turning the events of his life to literary. 
account, we find this chapter of ludicrous 
blunders and cross-purposes dramatised 
many years afterwards in his admirable 
comedy of ‘She Stoops to Conquer, or the 
Mistakes of a Night.’” 


We think that something of the 
youth of sixteen, who delighted to 
play the part of grand seigneur in au 
inn, though but for one night, may be 
traceable in the mature man, so soli- 
citous to deck out his person in all the 
glories of ‘‘ Tyrian bloom,” and the 
peach-coloured coat. Mr Irving, how- 
ever, explains it otherwise. 


“This proneness to finery in dress, 
which Boswell, and others of Goldsmith’s 
contemporaries, who did not understand 
the secret plies of his character, attributed 
to vanity, arose, we are convinced, from 
a widely different motive. It was from a 
painful idea of his own personal defects, 
which had been cruelly stamped upon his 
mind in his boyhood, by the sneers and 
jeers of his playmates, and had been 
ground deeper into it by rude speeches 
made to him in every step of his strug- 
gling career, until it had become @ con- 
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stant cause of awkwardness and embar- 
rassment. This he had experienced the 
more sensibly since his reputation had 
elevated him into polite society ; and he 
was constantly endeavouring, by the aid 
of dress, to acquire that personal accepta- 
bility, if we may use the phrase, which 
nature had denied him. If ever he dis- 
played a little self-complacency on first 
turning out in a new suit, it may, perhaps, 
have been because he felt as if he had 
achieved a triumph over his ugliness.” 


A triumph over his ugliness! So 
every old fop achieves a triumph over 
both his age and his ugliness. Men 
really conscious of personal defects do 
not generally solicit attention to their 
form and features by singular gaudiness 
of attire. Moreover, Mr Irving draws a 
picture of the youth of Goldsmith, not 
at all justified by anything related in 
his own biography. We nowhere 
find that “‘the idea of his personal 
defects had been cruelly stamped 
upon his mind by the jeers and sneers 
of his playmates.” Goldsmith appears 
always as a great favourite amongst 
his associates. Ugly he might be— 
there is no proof that he ever thought 
himself irredeemably so—but he was 
not the less acceptable on this account. 
He was the leader of their sports, 
noted for his conviviality, and beloved 
for his cordiality and good fellowship. 
Mr Irving feels that he has not taken 
quite secure ground, and therefore, to 
eke out his explanations, he has— 
upon very slender authority—thrown 
poor Goldsmith into love. 


“It has been intimated that the inti- 
macy of poor Goldsmith with the Miss 
Hornecks, which began in so sprightly a 
vein, gradually assumed something of a 
more tender nature, and that he was not 
insensible to the fascinations of the 
younger sister. This may account for 
some of the phenomena which about this 
time appeared in his wardrobe and 
toilet. During the first year of his 
acquaintance with these lovely girls, the 
tell-tale book of his tailor, Mr William 
Filby, displays entries of four or five full 
suits, beside separate articles of dress. 
Among the items we find green half- 
trimmed frock and breeches, lined with 
silk ; a queen’s-blue dress suit; a half 
dress suit of ratteen, lined with satin ; a 
pair of silk stocking breeches, and 
another pair of a bloom colour! Alas! 
poor Goldsmith ! how much of this silken 
finery was dictated, not by vanity, but 
humble consciousness of thy defects ; how 


much of it was to atone for the uncouth- 
ness of thy person, and to win favour in 
the eyes of the Jessamy Bride !” 


In this forced explanation, Mr 
Irving seems to have followed the 
lead of his immediate predecessor. 
Mr Forster had said :—“If Gold- 
smith was vain, it was the wrong 
way. It arose not from overweening 
self-complacency in supposed advan- 
tages, but from what the world had 
forced him since his earliest youth to 
feel, intense uneasy consciousness of 
supposed defects.” This intense un- 
easy consciousness—if it existed— 
must have made the suit of ‘‘ Tyrian 
bloom” very uncomfortable wear ; but 
it is hardly the sentiment that would 
have led to its selection. 

But to quit this subject of dress— 
for which the bad taste of the young 
Irishman is partly to blame—the 
anecdotes are too numerous to be 
explained away, which show that 
Goldsmith had that passion or weak- 
ness which all the world calls vanity. 
Take the well-known story of the 
trick which Burke practised upon him. 


“ Colonel O’Moore and Burke, walking 
one day through Leicester Square, on 
their way to Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
whom they were to dine, observed Gold- 
smith, who was likewise to be a guest, 
standing and regarding a crowd which 
was staring and shouting at some foreign 
ladies in the window of a hotel. ‘ Ob- 
serve Goldsmith,’ said Burke to O’Moore, 
‘and mark what passes between us at 
Sir Joshua’s”’ They passed on and 
reached there before him. Burke re- 
ceived Goldsmith with affected reserve 
and coldness. Being pressed to explain 
the ‘reason, ‘ Really,’ said he, ‘I am 
ashamed to keep company with a person 
who could act as you have just done in 
the Square.’ Goldsmith protested he was 
ignorant of what was meant. ‘ Why,’ 
said Burke, ‘ did you not exclaim, as you 
were looking up at those women, what 
stupid beasts the crowd must be for 
staring with such admiration at those 
painted Jezebels, while a man of your 
talents passed by unnoticed?” ‘Surely, 
surely, my dear friend,’ cried Goldsmith 
with alarm, * surely I did not say so? 
‘Nay,’ replied Burke, ‘if you had not 
said so, how should I have known it.’ 
‘That’s true, answered Goldsmith, ‘I 
am very sorry—it was very foolish : I do 
recollect that something of the kind 
passed through my mind, but I did not 
think I had uttered it.” 
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Now, it is not the confession into 
which Goldsmith was entrapped which 
gives, we think, the chief significance 
to this anecdote. How came Burke 
to be confident of the success of his 
trick, or to think of practising such a 
jest, if he had not well known what 
was the prevailing weakness of his 
friend? Here lies the main force of 
the anecdote, and we do not see how 
it is to be broken or turned aside. 

Another little story, illustrative of 
the same weakness, we will quote in 
the words of Mr Forster :— 


“The little sculptor, as he (Roubiliac) 
is called in the Chinese Letters, being a 
familiar acquaintance, and fond of music, 
Goldsmith would play the flute for him; 
and to such assumed delight on the part 
of his listener did he do this one day, that 
Roubiliac, protesting he must copy the air 
upon the spot, took up a sheet of white 
paper, scored a few lines and spaces 
{the form of the notes being all he knew 


‘of the matter,) and with random blotches 


pretended to take down the tune as re- 
peated by the good-natured musician; 
while, gravely and with great attention, 
Goldsmith, surveying these musical hiero- 
glyphics, said they were very correct; and 
that, if he had not seen him do it, he never 
could have believed his friend capable of 
writing music after him. Sir John Haw- 
kins tells the story with much satisfaction. 
Exposure of an ignorant flute-player, with 
nothing but vulgar accomplishments of 
“ear’ to bestow upon his friends, gives 
great delight to pompous Hawkins as a 
learned historian of music.” 


Exposure of an ignorant musician ! 
No; the exposure is of one who, to 
be thought able to read music, de- 
scends to a silly falsehood. What 
necessity was there for Goldsmith to 
read music? He played from ear, 
and at another time might have made 
this a matter of especial boast. Just 
now, he thinks it will exalt him more 
in the opinion of his present company, 
if he is somewhat of the learned 
musician; and this puerile vanity 
leads him into a ridiculous position, 
much like that of the sapient burgo- 
master in the play, who, pretending 
to the faculty of reading, holds the 
book upside down. 

But we must not dwell longer upon 
this topic, or we shall run the risk of 
putting ourselves in a false position, 
and leave it to be inferred that we 
consider this vanity as a far more 


conspicuous elgment in the character 
of Goldsmith t§an it really was. That 
character, we t™ink, is not likely to be 
mistaken by aly one who reads his 
life and writings, and allows them to 
make their natural impression. We 
are in danger of misapprehension only 
when we begin to subtilise and refine. 

In such a character, so full of un- 
restrained impulses, we must expect 
to meet with inconsistencies. ‘The 
combination of vanity with over-sen- 
sitiveness is not the only apparent 
incongruity we encounter. We detect 
in Goldsmith a propensity to gaming, 
we see it break forth very forcibly on 
several occasions. Much of his early 
history is obscure, but, where the 
light falls on it, we more than once 
discover him at the gaming-table ; 
and it is not uncharitable to suppose 
that, if we could follow him more 
closely through his needy campaigns, 
abroad and at home, we should see 
him there still more frequently. Now, 
it is not often that we find this pro- 
pensity united with an uncontrollable 
charity. ‘There is no incompatibility 
between them ; still, it is not often 
that the youth who frequents a gam- 
ing table, is the same youth who gives 
his blankets to a poor woman and her 
children, and, cutting a hole in the 
bed, keeps himself warm amongst the 
feathers. 

These blankets were not his own to 
give. At least itis not the habit of 
students, or lodgers of any description, 
to carry about such articles. If he 
had nothing to bestow in charity, he 
had no money wherewith to replace 
these blankets. He was charitable, 
and not just. An inconsistency, it 
will be said, by no means uncommon. 

His conduct to his uncle, Contarine, 
his early friend and benefactor, be- 
trays, in a still more striking manner, 
the incongruous elements of his char- 
acter. He plays a little with this 
good uncle; he practises upon his good 
nature and his credulity. You would 
augur very ill of the youth from this 
circumstance. But Goldsmith defies 
augury. He does talk over the good, 
believing uncle—and for the sake of 
his guineas—but for all that, he would 
spend his own last guinea to do @ 
pleasure to that uncle. 

By the aid of this constant friend, 
and generous, though far from wealthy 
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benefactor, Goldsmith, we have seen, 
has got to Edinburgh. 

“He now attended,” says Mr Irving, 
* medical lectures, and attached himself 
to an association of students called the 
Medical Society. He set out, as usual, 
with the best intentions, but, as usual, 
soon fell into idle, convivial, thoughtless 
habits. Edinburgh was, indeed, a place 
of sore trial for one of his temperament. 
Convivial meetings were all the vogue, 
and the tavern was the universal rallying- 
place of good fellowship. And then 
Goldsmith’s intimacies lay chiefly among 
the Irish students, who were always ready 
for a wild freak and frolic. Among them 
he was a prime favourite, and somewhat 
of a leader, from his exuberance of spirits, 
his vein of humour, and his talent at 
singing an Irish song, and telling an Irish 
story.” 

After spending two winters at 
Edinburgh in this profitable manner, 
he found it absolutely necessary to 
complete his studies on the Continent. 
His uncle Contarine was to furnish 
the funds. Under the plea of study, 
he wished, in fact, to see the world, 
and gratify a roving propensity. ‘J 
intend,” he thus writes to his uncle— 
‘I intend to visit Paris, where the 
great Farnheim, Petit, and Du Hammel 
de Monceau instruct their pupils in all 
the branches of medicine. They speak 
French, and consequently I shall have 
much the advantage of most of my 
countrymen, as I am perfectly ac- 
quainted with the language, and few 
who leave Ireland are so. I shall 
spend the spring and summer in Paris, 
and the beginning of next winter go 
to Leyden. The great Albinus is still 
alive there, and ’twill be proper to go, 
though only to have it said that we 
have studied in so famous a uni- 
versity.” 

The great Albinus! We see him 
laughing in his sleeve as he pens this 
rigmarole}to Uncle Contarine, evi- 
dently more distinguished for his good 
nature than his penetration. ‘The 
great Farnheim, Petit, and Du Ham- 
mel de Monceau instruct their pupils 
in all the branches of medicine! ” 
Having drained the Scottish profess- 
ors of all their knowledge, he will add 
to his store whatever the Continent 
can teach. And ‘‘they speak French,” 
which probably Uncle Contarine was 
not aware of, and consequently he 
will have a great advantage over 
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certain of his countrymen whom he 
represents, we know not with what 
justice, as going to Paris to be taught 
medicine in a language they do not 
understand ! 

When he gets to Leyden—for to 
that capital and not to Paris, he first 
bends his steps—we hear little enough 
of “the great Albinus.” We hear 
that, after some time, he gets so 
much into the habit of gambling that 
a certain friend he has, of the name of 
Ellis, who, on several occasions, has 
lent him money, will assist him no 
more, unless he promises to quit 
Leyden altogether, the scene of his 
temptations. We should have thought 
the same temptations would follow 
him to Paris, or to any other city. 
However, so runs the story: Ellis 
lends or gives him a sum of money, 
and he promises to start forthwith for 
Paris. He has not escaped the en- 
virons of Leyden when he sees in a 
florist’s garden some beautiful tulips ; 
recollects that Uncle Contarine is 
fond of tulips; and incontinently 
spends all he has, except one solitary 
guinea, in the purchase of rare tulip 
roots, to be despatched to Ireland. 
We hope they reached their place of 
destination. Goldsmith pursues his 
way to Paris with one guinea in his 
pocket, and his flute. 

It is very little we know of Gold- 
smith’s Continental journey—how he 
occupied himself, what route he 
took, or how he subsisted. His 
flute has the merit of providing for 
him, especially in France. In the 
country districts we can understand 
this, but are we to represent Gold- 
smith to ourselves as street musician 
in the town of Paris? In this dearth 
of information, his biographers show 
a disposition to have recourse to his 
works of fiction and other miscella- 
neous writings, where he drew so 
much from himself and his own ex- 
periences. This is rather a hazard- 
ous method of getting at facts. 

When the events of an author’s 
life are known, it may be well to trace 
and illustrate them in his fictions; 
but to reverse the process, and piece 
out the biography by aid of the fic- 
tions, is manifestly a far too conjec- 
tural method. 

“ At Geneva,” Mr Irving tells us, “ he 
became travelling tutor to a mongre} 
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young gentleman, son of a London pawn- 
broker, who had been suddenly elevated 
into fortune and absurdity by the death 
of an uncle. The youth, before setting 
up for a gentleman, had been an attor- 
ney’s apprentice, and was an arrant pet- 
tifogger in money matters. Never were 
two beings more illy assorted than he 
and Goldsmith. We may form an idea 
of the tutor and the pupil from the fol- 
lowing extract from the narrative of the 
‘Philosopher Vagabond,’ the son George, 
in the Vicar of Wakefield.” 


Then follows an extract from that 
novel, which the reader, if he is not 
upon his guard, will be apt to con- 
found with the biography, and which 
has evidently coloured the account 
Mr Irving gives of this ridiculous 
tourist, to whom Goldsmith performed 
the part of tutor, or guide. 


‘*Once more on foot,” continues 
Mr Irving, ‘‘ but freed from the irk- 
some duties of ‘bear leader,’ and 
with some of his pay as tutor in his 
pocket, Goldsmith continued his half 
vagrant peregrinations through part 
of France and Piedmont, and some of 
the Italian states. He had acquired, 
as has been shown, a habit of shifting 
along and living by expedients, and a 
new one presented itself in Italy. 
‘My skill in music,’ says he in the 
Philosophic Vagabond, ‘could avail 
me nothing in a country where every 
peasant was a better musician than 
I; but by this time I had acquired 
another talent, which answered my 
purpose as well, and this was a skill 
in disputation. In all the foreign 
universities and convents there are, 
upon certain days, philosophical 
theses maintained against every ad- 
ventitious disputant ; for which, if 
the champion opposes with any dex- 
terity, he can claim a gratuity in 
money, and dinner, and a bed for one 
night.’” 


We are told, (though not, as we 
remember, by Mr Irving,) that Gold- 
smith had in conversation claimed to 
be himself the hero of these disputa- 
tions; but even this is not sufficient 
to let in the evidence, as the lawyers 
would say, of the Philosophic Vaga- 
bond. We can readily admit that 
Goldsmith had been present at some 
of these disputations, and had earned 
a supper and a night’s lodging by tak- 
ing a part in them; but we cannot 
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agree with Mr Irving in placing this 
amongst the ‘expedients” of sub- 
sistence, amongst the ways and means ~ 
of travel. 

** At Paris,” writes MrIrving with 
great gravity, ‘‘ he attended the chemi- 
cal lectures of Rouelle, then in great 
vogue, where he says he witnessed as 
bright a circle of beauty as graced 
the court of Versailles.” This state- 
ment is evidently founded on a passage 
in his essay on The Present State of 
Polite Learning. Goldsmith, in that 
essay, is remarking on the influence of 
the fair sex in France, in preventing 
the decline of taste, by requiring a 
certain literary qualification from their 
admirers. ‘‘A man of fashion,” he 
says, ‘‘at Paris, however contemptible 
we may think him here, must be 
acquainted with the reigning modes 
of philosophy as well as of dress, to 
be able to entertain his mistress 
agreeably. I have seen as 
bright a circle of beauty at the chemi- 
cal lectures of Rouelle as gracing the 
court of Versailles.” But such a 
passage as this by no means implies 
that he had ‘ attended,” as a student, 
the lectures of Rouelle. If he had 
been present at them once, it would 
have been quite sufficient to allow 
him to speak of the array of beauty 
he had seen there. 

“T have seen,” a tourist returning 
from his visit to Paris might say, 
‘+ at the college of the Sorbonne, a set 
of grimy, bearded figures, wild as 
young Cossacks, listening breathless 
to wire-drawn discussions on the 
Alexandrian school of metaphysics !” 
It would not follow from this, that 
such a person had attended the lectures 
of M. Simon, or whoever else might 
have been professor of ancient philo- 
sophy at the time. That he put his 
head into the lecture-room is all that, 
in strictness, we are called upon to 
believe. 

But the good Uncle Contarine is 
dead—all expedients for travel, of 
whatever kind, fail—and Goldsmith 
returns penniless to England. After 
all this medical study in Edinburgh, 
Leyden, Paris, and Padua, at which 
last place, “it is said,” he obtained 
that doctor’s degree which decorated 
his name, he now applies in vain for 
‘“‘ employment in the shop of a coun- 
try apothecary!” Some rumour 
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reaches us, about this time, of theatri- 
cals in a barn, and a trial of his 
talents as a strolling player. It seems 
that no wandering genius could fulfil 
his destiny without this experience. 
“ At length we find him launched on 
the great metropolis, or rather drifting 
about its streets, at night, in the 
gloomy month of February, with but 
a few half-pence in his pocket. The 
deserts of Arabia,” adds Mr Irving, 
*‘ are not more dreary and inhospitable 
than the streets of London at such a 
time, and to a stranger in such a 
plight.” 

For a short time he is usher in 
some school, of which we hear nothing 
—then assistant in a laboratory of a 
chemist ; then practising medicine in 
a small way in Bankside, Southwark, 
chiefly amongst the poor, “ decked 
out in the tarnished finery of a second- 
hand suit of green and gold, witha 
shirt and neckcloth of a fortnight’s 
wear.” In this costume he meets an 


old schoolmate and college companion. 
He assumes a prosperous air—cannot 
endure to be thought poor by him: 
‘“‘he is practising physic, and doing 


very well!” Poverty, meanwhile, 
pinching him to the bone. Then we 
hear of a half-written tragedy, and of 
“+a strange Quixotic scheme of going 
to decipher the inscriptions of the 
written mountains, though he was alto- 
gether ignorant of Arabic, or the 
language in which they might be sup- 
posed to be written—the salary of 
three hundred pounds being the temp- 
tation.” 

Something like a home he at length 
obtains as usher in a respectable school 
at Peckham, kept by Dr Milner. Dr 
Milner is acquainted with Griffiths, 
the proprietor of the Monthly Review. 
Hence his introduction to the literary 
craft. Goldsmith quits the school, 
becomes contributor to the Monthly, 
at a fixed salary; commences, in 
short, his literary career. 

He has not yet, however, accepted 
this as his true calling and final posi- 
tion in society. On the contrary, he 
has hopes, through the influence of 
his friend Dr Milner, of a medical ap- 
pointment in India; and he is pub- 
lishing his Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning, in order to 
obtain funds for his outfit. He is, in 
fact, promised the appointment of phy- 
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sician and surgeon to one of the fac- 
tories on the coast of Coromandel. 


“ His imagination was immediately on 
fire with visions of Oriental wealth and 
magnificence. It is true the salary did 
not exceed one hundred pounds; but 
then, as appointed physician, he would 
have the exclusive practice of the place, 
amounting to one thousand pounds per 
annum, with advantages to be derived 
from trade, and from the high interest of 
money—twenty per cent; in a word, for 
once in his life the road to fortune lay 
broad and straight before him.” 


Therefore he labours sedulously at 
his Essay on Polite Learning. At this 
period, it seems, our law of copyright 
did not extend to Ireland. He fears 
his work may be pirated, and is 
anxious that such friends as he may 
have in that country, who may be 
disposed to purchase it, may give 
their orders to the London bookseller. 
Accordingly he writes several long 
letters to his Irish friends and rela- 
tives, explaining the matter, and, in 
short, soliciting their interest in his 
forthcoming publication. In one of 
these, he enters into a vague rhapsody 
upon his future prospects, which he 
describes as very gorgeous and splen- 
did, and then suddenly turns from the 
bright future to the actual and the 
present. Dismounting from his Pe- 
gasus of hope, he says :—‘* But now— 
where is J? Gods! gods! Upina 
garret, writing for bread, and expect- 
ing to be dunned for a milk-score!” 

It is just at this point, we call to 
mind, that MrForster, in his biography, 
breaks out into an energetic protest 
against the cruelty and injustice that 
could leave a man of genius in this 
lamentable plight. We regret that 
any man should suffer—and still more 
that a man of genius, in whom the 
world suffers too, should be left to 
struggle with the hard necessities of 
life. But angry reproaches, which are 
not even followed by any distinct 
enunciation of the duty neglected, or of 
the line of conduct to be henceforth 
pursued, can lead to no good result. 
Society has so many faults of omission 
and of commission to reproach herself 
with, that it is something worse than 
wasted breath when false accusations 
are brought against her. It is thus 
Mr Forster writes :— 
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“Tn a garret, writing for bread, and 
expecting to be dunned for a milk-score.’ 
The ordinary fate of letters in that age. 
There had been a Christian religion ex- 
tant for now seventeen hundred and fifty- 
seven years ; for so long a time had the 
world been acquainted with its spiritual 
responsibilities and necessities. Yet here, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
was the one common eminence conceded 
to the spiritual teacher—the man who 
comes upon the earth to lift his fellow- 
men above its miry ways. Up in a gar- 
ret, writing for bread he cannot get, and 
dunned for a milk-score he cannot pay. 
And age after age, the comfortable, pros- 
perous man sees it, and calls for water 
and washes his hands of it, and is glad 
to think it no business of his; and in 
that year of grace and of Goldsmith’s 
suffering, had doubtless adorned his din- 
ing-room with the Distrest Poet of the 
inimitable Mr Hogarth, and invited 
laughter from easy guests at the garret 
and the milk-score.”—(Forster, p. 120.) 


The remark, to say the least of it, 
is not judiciously introduced, and cer- 
tainly does not come commended to 
us by the singular display of rhetoric 
for which it is made the occasion. 
What wrong has society done to 
Goldsmith at this time? What ser- 
vice has it received from him? No 
Traveller, or Vicar of Wakefield, or 
Citizen of the World, has yet appeared. 
He is not even yet resolved to cast 
in his lot with literary men. So far 
from being, or aiming to be, our 
** spiritual teacher,” he is more than 
ever bent upon practising, with very 
slender amount of knowledge, upon 
our bodily infirmities. It is true that, 
willingly or unwillingly, he undergoes 
a severe apprenticeship to the pro- 
fession of an author. We wish we 
could have lightened it for him. But 
it is manifest that, until he has passed 
through this period of toil and proba- 
tion, and proved himself to be the 
man of genius, by the work of genius, 
the world at large can do nothing for 
him. It knows nothing of him. No 
one would propose to pension five 


hundred ordinary penmen, in the | 


hope that one man of genius would be 
found hidden amongst the number. 
But applying these observations of 
Mr Forster to any period we please of 
Goldsmith’s history, we are still left 
in the dark as to the specific measure, 
act, or proceeding, which he would 
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have required of society, or, in a simi- 
lar case, would now require of it. 
When Goldsmith had published his 
Traveller and Vicar of Wakefield, these 
works, it is true, did little immediately 
towards supporting him. He, the poet, 
who can write a Deserted Village, has 


to obtain his subsistence by mere - 


compilations—histories of Greece, of 
England, of Animated Nature—or by 
literary labours far more obscure and 
far less useful. Ought this to be? 
Ought we to leave the man of superior 
powers to do what those of inferior 
ability might execute almost as well? 
Nay, it is not always that the man of 
poetic or philosophic genius can exe- 
cute these more profitable but less 
meritorious works. ‘They, too, re- 
quire some peculiar aptitude which 
he may not possess. In that case, 
are we to leave him to starve, or, 
what is almost as bad, to live in a 
state of miserable dependence, begging 
and borrowing of this or that indi- 
vidual ? 

Here is a distinct evil; it existed 
at the time of Goldsmith, and it exists 
now; but Mr Forster has not sug- 
gested any remedy for it. 

The author and the public do not 
stand towards each other in alto- 
gether a satisfactory relationship. 
This must be confessed. We con- 
gratulate ourselves, and justly, on 
the substitution that has long since 
taken‘ place of the bookseller for 
the patron. Under this new régime 
has grown up a Class of literary men, 
if not of the highest order, yet yield- 
ing only to the very highest in their 
usefulness, and the honourable atti- 
tude they assume. For the literary 
man, who, without exactly professing 
to originate new ideas, is constantly 
occupied in disseminating knowledge, 
in disentangling truth from the partial 
or obscure statements of others, and 
the like critical and explanatory la- 
bours, is performing a most beneficial, 
and indeed an indispensable office, in 
the education of mankind. He is 
exercising a profession second to none 
in its useful and honourable character. 
And if not a lucrative profession, yet, 
upon the whole, it appears that the 
intellectual demand of the public will 
call forth and remunerate the intel- 
lectual supply he has to offer. 

But there are men who, while in 
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point of genius, invention, originality, 
and independence of thought, they are 
raised above this class, are far less 
sure of being adequately remunerated, 
or remunerated at all. It is a chance. 
They may be elevated at once to the 
highest honours in the hierarchy of 
literature, be the most richly endowed, 
or they may be compelled to enrol 
themselves amongst its friars-mendi- 
cant. The works they produce may 
be admired at first by a few only; 
their circulation may be limited. 
They are works which demand the 
labours of the whole man, and for 
some years, and after all may occupy 
but little space: their mercantile re- 
turn mustthenbesmali. The bookseller 
here is manifestly an inefficient patron. 

But where is the remedy? Mr 
Forster would nof recommend to us 
the patronage of government, the 
systematic and habitual gift of pen- 
sions. He would be the first to tell 


us that nothing would more certainly 
destroy whatever remains to us of 
independence of thought, or genuine 
love of truth, than such an official 
patronage. The government pension, 
indeed, would rarely come to the only 


man who very much needs it—to him 
who is struggling, unfriended, against 
the tide of popular opinion. 

The only hint we receive from Mr 
Forster is, that the literary man 
should be more “respected.” We 
hope that he does not mean by this 
that he should have a larger share of 
those titular honours, knighthood or 
baronetcy, which appear to be ex- 
tending themselves amongst us. Be- 
sides that this has no relation what- 
ever to the peculiar evil we are 
pointing out, and the only one of 
which there seems ground to com- 
plain, we should extremely regret to 
see literary men become candidates 
for these honours. They do not want 
them ; they have already taken a title 
from their works. The title-page of 
their book is their best order of knight- 
hood. The * Author of Waverley!” 
—can any prince’s sword dub a man 
with a title like that, or any title that 
shall be remembered by the side of 
it? These distinctions are becoming 
common amongst scientific men of 
eminence, and what is the result? 
Not that those are more honoured 
who possess them, but that many 
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who possess them not, feel slighted 
and aggrieved. And yet the common 
forms of language are enough to 
show how superfluous such titles are, 
to both literary and scientific men of 
distinguished merit; for no sooner 
does a man become famous than all 
prefix whatever to his name is dropped. 
The highest honour is to be stripped 
bare to the simple surname. It is 
plain Newton or Locke men speak of. 
No one talks of Sir Isaac’s Principia. 
A Sir Joseph Banks may keep his 
title. But even a Sir Humphry Davy 
has some difficulty to retain his. 
Whenever the language of the writer 
rises into panegyric, we have remark- 
ed that it becomes plain Davy. We 
hear and read always of one Faraday. 
The living man has already obtained 
this highest of nominal distinctions, to 
be without a prefix. For ourselves, 
we know not whether it is Mr or Sir 
that is omitted; but we know this, 
that if the Sir is yet to come, it will 
drop off, it will not stick. 

But is it not possible to suggest 
any remedy for the evil we have 
pointed out? The man of genius, to 
whom the bookseller can be no patron, 
shall he find a patron nowhere else ? 
There is one practical suggestion we 
would offer. We put it forward with 
extreme embarrassment and hesita- 
tion, because we know the delicate 
ground on which we tread; but it is 
the only remedy which occurs to us 
for an admitted evil. The man of 
genius, in the predicament we have 
mentioned, ought to find a patron in 
that ‘* select few” who have given 
him audience, and acknowledged his 
merit. 

Would it have been‘an unnatural 
thing, or an unreasonable, if the bio- 
grapher of Goldsmith had it to record, 
that, after the publication of his 
Traveller, the readers of that poem 
had, by each contributing no very 
large sum, raised a sufficiency to 
shield the author from want ? 

Or, t6 come nearer home, what man 
had a more ardent circle of admirers 
than Coleridge? They looked to him 
for some great work of philosophy or 
religion—the metaphysics of theology. 
Whether their hopes would have been 
realised is another matter, but why 
did they do nothing to enable him to 
prosecute such a work? Each looked 
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on at a distance, and marvelled that 
a manof insecure position in his social 
and economical relations, should fall 
into desultory habits of thought and 
study. 

For these cases we do not ask the 
patronage of government, and it 
would be idle to appeal to society at 
large, or to what is called public opin- 
ion; but we would fix a duty upon the 
consciences of those who profess to 
have read the works of the man with 
profit or delight. 

We pay some guineas to a lecturer 
for a few hours’ instruction ; we pay 
other guineas, in the course of the 
year, to see the drama performed, or 
to hear music. For the book which 
has, perhaps, given us more gratifica- 
tion, more mental occupation, more 
intellectual excitement, than lecture, 
and drama, and concert put together, 
we have paid a few shillings. It is 
very cheap. No harm in that, how- 
ever. But if the case required aid of 
a financial character, would it be 
other than a grateful act of justice if 
we made the payment somewhat 
more equivalent to the benefit re- 
ceived ? 

Neither could there be any objec- 
tion, on the ground that the delicacy 
of the recipient would be wounded by 
this act of liberality. ‘The gift would 
have the character, rather of an 
honourable tribute, than an eleemosy- 
nary donation. It would surely be as 
little derogatory to accept such a pre- 
sent, as to accept a pension from 
government. 

But where have we left Goldsmith 
allthis time? Writing his Essay on 
Polite Learning, to provide his outfit 
for the coast of Coromandel. The 
essay was published, but the appoint- 
ment never came. 


“ Alas! poor Goldsmith !”’ thus con- 
tinues his biographer, Mr Irving, “ ever 
doomed to disappointment. Early in the 
gloomy month of November, that month 
of fog and despondertcy in London, he 
learnt the shipwreck of his hope. The 
great Coromandel enterprise fell through, 
or rather, the post promised to him was 
transferred to some other candidate. The 
cause of this disappointment it is now 
impossible to ascertain. The death of 
his quasi patron, Dr Milner, which hap- 
pened about this time, may have had 
some effect in producing it; or there may 
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have been some heedlessness and blunder- 
ing on his own part; or some obstacle 
arising from his insuperable indigence. 
Whatever may have been the cause, he 
hever mentioned it, which gives some 
ground to surmise that he himself was to 
blame.” 


How is it that, in this enumeration 
of the probable causes of the failure 
of his hopes, Mr Irving avoids men- 
tioning what must occur to every one 
as by far the most probable of all— 
namely, that those with whom the 
appointment rested had become aware 
of the very little medical knowledge 
which Dr Goldsmith possessed, and 
of his incompetency to perform the 
duties of such a position? A month 
afterwards, he underwent his exa- 
mination at the College of Surgeons 
for the humble situation of hospital 
am and was rejected as unquali- 

ed. 

There is no help for it now : he must 
apply himself to the pen in downright 
earnest—there seems no other occu- 
pation for him. But for this occupa- 
tion, and apparently for this only, 
nature had fitted him. His efforts 
are attended with success. The 
Chinese Letters, which first appeared 
in a daily newspaper, are collected 
and published under the title of The 
Citizen of the World. He is intro- 
duced to Johnson, becomes the friend 
of Reynolds and of Burke, and a 
member of the Club. Then appear 
The Traveller and The Vicar of Wake- 
Jjield. The man of genius at length 
stands out revealed to, and recognised 
by the world. 

A cruel apprenticeship to letters 
did Goldsmith pass through in that 
Green Arbour Court, so sadly fhis- 
named,—or elsewhere, “up in a gar- 
ret, writing for bread and dunned for 
a milk-score.” It is painful to con- 
template, painful to read of. Yet 
there is one turning-point in his his- 
tory we read of with still greater 
pain. Success, and some measure of 
prosperity, has at length arrived. His 
play of The Good-Natured Man has 
brought him in some four hundred 
pounds; the bookseller, at the same 
time, has paid him one hundred 
pounds more. Here is a fund on 
which he might at least subsist some 
time, while he wrote other works. He 
spends it all at once, in getting into 
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better chambers in the Temple than 
those he had been occupying, in buy- 
ing furniture, and replenishing his 
wardrobe. On the proceeds of future 
plays he begins to give dinners to his 
aristocratic friends. He makes no 
other use of his good fortune than to 
get as fast and as deep as possible 
into debt. In debt he, of course, 
continues to the last day. He dies in 
debt to the amount of two thousand 
pounds. “‘ Was ever poet so trusted?” 
says Johnson. He was trusted, for it 
was known that he paid as soon as 
his earnings permitted him. The 
man was honourable, but incurably 
improvident. 
ut we have not heard the last of 
this hapless profession of medicine. 
It is a peculiar trait in the character 
of Goldsmith, this tenacity with which 
he clings to a profession for which he 
never prepares himself, except, as we 
say, by dressing for the part. It is 
impossible to give him credit for ever 
having studied medicipe seriously. 
All that we know of his life at Edin- 
burgh, and on the Continent, forbids 
the idea. Neither in his writings do 
we find any traces of the physician, 
or even of the medical student. We 
believe that he was quite as well pre- 
pared.to read the written mountains of 
Arabia as to cure the diseases of the 
human frame; and that it was quite 
as honest a scheme to undertake the 
one as the other. Yet when his pen 
has earned him subsistence, and a 
osition in the world, and he has no 
onger the excuse of want, he again 
brandishes the gold-headed cane. 
This time the profession is, in part, 
subsidiary ; he is desirous of adding 
the respectability of the doctor to the 
reputation of the poet. 

“ He accordingly launched himself upon 
the town in style ; hired a man-servant ; 
replenished his wardrobe at considerable 
expense ; and appeared in a professional 
wig and cane, purple silk small-clothes, 
and a scarlet roquelaure buttoned to the 
chin: a fantastic garb, as we should think 
at the present day, but not unsuited to 
the fashion of the times. 

“With his sturdy little person thus 
arrayed in the unusual magnificence of 
purple and fine linen, and his scarlet 
roquelaure flaunting from his shoulders, 
he used to strut into the apartments of 
his patients, swaying his three-cornered 
hat in one hand, and his medical seeptre 
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(the cane) in the other, and assuming an 
air of gravity and importance suited to 
the solemnity of the wig ; at least such is 
the picture given of him by the waiting 
gentlewoman who let him into the cham- 
ber of one of his lady patients. 

“He soon, however, grew tired and 
impatient of the duties and restraints of 
his profession; his practice was chiefly 
amongst his friends, and the fees were 
not sufficient for his maintenance ; he 
was disgusted with attendance on sick- 
chambers, and capricious patients, and 
looked back with longing to his tavern 
haunts and broad convivial meetings, 
from which the dignity and duties of 
his medical calling restrained him. At 
length, on prescribing for a lady of his 
acquaintance, who, to use a hackneyed 
phrase, rejoiced in the aristocratical name 
of Sidebotham, a warm dispute arose 
between him and the apothecary as to the 
quantity of medicine to be administered. 
The doctor stood up for the rights and 
dignities of his profession, and resented 
the interference of the compounder of 
drugs. His rights and dignities, however, 
were disregarded ; his wig and cane and 
scarlet roquelaure were of no avail; Mrs 
Sidebotham sided with the hero of the 
pestle and mortar, and Goldsmith flung 
out of the house in a passion. ‘I am 
determined henceforth,’ said he to Pop- 
ham Beauclere, ‘to leave off prescribing 
for friends.’ ‘Do so, my dear doctor,’ 
was the reply ; ‘ whenever you undertake 
to kill, let it be only your enemies.’ 

“This was the end of Goldsmith’s 
medical career.” 

He who would have practised medi- 
cine without, we cannot help think- 
ing, an honest qualification in an 
average amount of knowledge, would 
not, however, be a quack politician. 
He would not enter the field of party 
politics, or write for the minister of 
the day. He might have done so 
with little or no sacrifice of opinion, 
for he had no sympathy with the 
patriots of his time; but he chose to 
preserve his independence. When 
Lord North, attacked by Junius and 
Wilkes, looked round for literary sup- 
port, he thought of enlisting the pen 
of Goldsmith, at that time still strug- 
gling very hard for subsistence. One 
Scott, a chaplain to Lord Sandwich, 
and himself a political writer, was 
sent to negotiate with the poet. “TI 
found him,” Scott used afterwards to 
relate, ‘‘ in a miserable suite of cham- 
bers in the Temple. I told him my 
authority: I told him how I was em- 
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powered to pay most liberally for his 
exertions ; and, would you believe it! 
he was so absurd as to say, ‘I can 
earn as much as will supply my wants 
without writing for any party; the 
assistance you offer is therefore un- 
necessary to me.’ And so I left him 
in his garret.” Bravo, Goldsmith! 
we exclaim. 

In the latter and brighter portions 
of Goldsmith’s life, there is one aspect 
in which we contemplate him with 
peculiar pleasure. It is not when he 
is at the Club, striving, with uneasy 
efforts, to sustain in conversation the 
reputation of the author of the Tra- 
veller; it is not even when visiting 
the amiable family of the Hornecks, 
where his genial and bland nature 
can expand and be appreciated, and 
with whom he travels on the Conti- 
nent, and views those scenes from the 
interior of a carriage which he had 
formerly passed through on foot: it 
is when he retires to some rural re- 
treat in the neighbourhood of London, 
to Canonbury House, Islington, then 
a very different place from what it is 
at present, or to his cottage on the 
Harrow-road. Here he is occupied, 
it is true, by some mere literary task- 
work, probably one of his historical 
compilations; but he is a genuine 
lover of nature, and as he is wander- 
ing amongst the fields and hedgerows, 
he is unconsciously storing in the 
materials of his Deserted Village. 
These, we feel confident, were the 
happiest days of the poet’s life. 

But although in this later period 
there are some positions—pleasant 
solitudes and delightful companion- 
ships—in which we are glad to con- 
template Goldsmith, we cannot, upon 
the whole, dwell with more satisfac- 
tion on the close of his career than on 
its commencement. ‘There is some- 
thing peculiarly melancholy in these 
last struggles of the debt-encumbered 
writer, working amidst anxieties and 
with impaired health, at a toil that no 
longer kindles. Youth in a garret, 
though writing for bread, has hope 
before it, and the conscious wealth of 
an unexhausted mind. But when this 
wealth has been extracted, wrought 
up, and presented to the world—when 
the man has done his best—when, to 
the energy of youth, succeeds the 
infirmity of age—when the horizon 
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darkens every hour, instead of growing 
brighter—it is very sad then to read 
of debt, and unreposing toil, and the 
worn brain called upon to supply the 
exigencies of life. 

Such is the gloomy position in which 
we are last called upon to contemplate 
Goldsmith. Gleams of sunshine break 
in upon the scene, but only to leave 
it sadder by the contrast. After a 
happy Christmas spent at Barton, the 
residence of the Hornecks, amidst the 
cordiality of a friendly circle, he re- 
turns to his solitary chambers at the 
Temple; returns to debt and ceaseless 
drudgery ; returns to be harassed: by 
creditors, and driven, well or ill, to 
his unremitted task-work. 

We quote from Mr Irving his ac- 
count of the closing scene, and of the 
death of Goldsmith. It is touchingly 
told, and forms in itself a compendium 
of his character. He had formed the 
wise resolution of retiring into the coun- 
try, and spending only two months of 
the year in London; and, having 
made arrangements to sell his right in 


the Temple chambers, he had already | 


taken up his country quarters at 
Hyde. But— 


An access of a local complaint, under 
which he had suffered for some time past, 
added to a general prostration of health, 
brought Goldsmith back to town, before 
he had well settled himself in the country. 
The local complaint subsided, but was 
followed by a low nervous fever. He 
was not aware of his critical situation, 
and intended to be at the Club on the 
25th of March, on which occasion Charles 
Fox, Sir Charles Bunbury, (one of the 
Horneck connexion,) and two other new 
members, were to be present. In the 
afternoon, however, he felt so unwell as 
to take to his bed, and his symptoms 
soon acquired sufficient force to keep him 
there. His malady fluctuated for several 
days, and hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, but they proved fallacious. 
He had skilful medical aid and faithful 
nursing, but he would not follow the 
advice of his physicians, and persisted in 
the use of James’s powders, which he 
had once found beneficial, but which 
were now injurious tohim. His appetite 
was gone, his strength failed him ; but his 
mind remained clear, and was perhaps 
too active for his frame. Anxieties and 
disappointments which had previously 
sapped his constitution, doubtless aggra- 
vated his present complaint and rendered 
him sleepless. In reply to an inquiry of 
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his physician, he acknowledged that his 
mind was ill at ease. This was his last 
reply : he was too weak to talk, and in 
general took no notice of what was said 
to him. He sank at last into a deep 
sleep, and it was hoped a favourable 
crisis had arrived—to awake, however, in 
strong convulsions, which continued 
without intermission until he expired on 
the 4th of April, at five o’clock in the 
morning ; being in the forty-sixth year 
of his age. 

“ His death was a shock to the literary 
world, and a deep affliction to a wide 
circle of intimates and friends ; for, with 
all his foibles and peculiarities, he was 
fully as much beloved as he was admired. 
Burke, on hearing the news, burst into 
tears; Sir Joshua Reynolds threw by his 
pencil for the day, and grieved more than 
he had done in times of great family 
distress. ‘I was abroad at the time of 
his death, writes Dr M*‘Donnell, the 
youth whom, when in distress, he had 
employed as an amanuensis, ‘and I wept 
bitterly when the intelligence first reached 
me. A blank came over my heart, as if 
I had lost one of my dearest relatives, 
and was followed for some days by a 
feeling of despondency.’ Johnson felt 
the blow deeply and gloomily. In writ- 
ing some time afterwards to Boswell, he 
observed—‘ Of poor Goldsmith, there is 
little to be told more than the papers 
have made public. He died of a fever, 
made, I am afraid, more violent by un- 
easiness of mind. His debts began to be 
heavy, and all his resources were ex- 
hausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion, that 
he owed no less than two thousand 
pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before ” 

* Among his debts were seventy-nine 
pounds due to his tailor, Mr William 
Tilby, from whom he had received a new 
suit but a few days before his death. 
‘My father,’ said the younger Tilby, 
* though a loser to that amount, attributed 
no blame to Goldsmith; he had been a 
good customer, and, had he lived, would 
have paid every farthing.’ Others of his 
tradespeople evinced the same confidence 
in his integrity, notwithstanding his heed- 
lessness. Two sister milliners in Temple 
Lane, who had been accustomed to deal 
with him, were concerned when told, 
some time before his death, of his pecuni- 
ary embarrassments, ‘Oh sir,’ said they 
to Mr Cradock, ‘ sooner persuade him to 
let us work for him gratis than apply to 
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any other ; we are sure he will pay us 
when he can.’ 

“On the stairs of his apartment there 
was the lamentation of the old and infirm, 
and the sobbing of women ; poor objects of 
his charity, to whom he had never turned a 
deaf ear, even when struggling himself 
with poverty.” . 

“But there was one mourner, whose 
enthusiasm for his memory, could it have 
been foreseen, might have soothed the 
bitterness of death. After the coffin had 
been screwed down, a lock of his hair was 
requested for a lady, a particular friend, 
who wished to preserve it a3 a remem- 
brance. It was the beautiful Mary 
Hlorneck, the Jessamy bride. The coffin 
was opened again, and a lock of hair cut 
off; which she treasured to her dying 
day.” 

To add a word of eulogium after 
this simple description, where the 
wise, the gentle, and the poor are 
seen lamenting his loss, would be 
quite superfluous. Here we may 
safely leave the character of Gold- 
smith to our readers; sure that they 
will not carry away with them too 
harsh an impression, and that no 
remarks we have been induced to 
make, will have diminished materially 
from the affectionate regard in which 
they have been accustomed to hold 
his memory. 

Mr Irving, as we have already in- 
timated, has not entered upon any 
critical survey of the writings of 
Goldsmith, and this might of itself be 
sufficient excuse for our own silence 
on this topic. The reviewer is sup- 
posed to follow where his author leads. 
As attendant satellite, it would be 
quite out of order to explore a space 
remote from the orbit of his primary. 
But we are afraid we are not al- 
together so modest as to be controlled 
by this technical objection. A simple 
and imperative reason restrains us— 
we have not space here to enter on 
such a topic. We had been refresh- 
ing our memory with a perusal of 
some of the works of Goldsmith, but 
such hints and fragments of criticism 
as had occurred to us we must post- 
pone, and throw together in a sub- 
sequent paper. 
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THE SIEGE OF DUNBEG ; OR, THE STRATAGEMS OF WAR. 


Ar the time of the ‘* Great Rebel- 
lion” of 1641, there stood, in the an- 
cient territory of Offaly, now the 
Queen’s County, in Ireland, two for- 
talices, somewhat singularly circum- 
stanced, both in local situation and in 
the morale of their respective garri- 
sons. Dunbeg, held nominally for 
the King, but in truth for the Parlia- 
ment, by Sir Simon Brabazon, a stout, 
testy old Englishman, with a garrison 
of fifty well-appointed rank and file, 
occupied the northern bank of a deep 
and wide bog, extending many miles 
into the woods on either hand. On 
the opposite bank, at about three 
quarters of a mile distant, stood the 
rival castle of Dunmore, also held no- 
minally for his Majesty, but, in truth, 
for ‘* Our Lady and Roger Moore,” by 
the warden and retainers of Sir Theo- 
bald Verdon, a young knight of the 
Pale. Between Sir Hugh Verdon, 
the father of the present captain of 
Dunmore, and his Roundhead neigh- 
bour, there had been many bickerings 
and contentions; and Sir Theobald, 
on returning from his travels, after his 
father’s death, found himself separated 
from his neighbours, not only by the 
obstacle of the bog, which has been 
mentioned, and which was usually 
impassable nine months out of the 
twelve, but by a rankling and insu- 
perable personal dislike. The grudge 
of Sir Simon, however, was by no 
means participated in either by Lady 
Brabazon, whose tendencies were 
strongly Royalist, or by their only 
child, Lucy Brabazon, who more than 
once, by the banks of the placid 
Boyne, had wandered at eve, listen- 
ing, in fact, to the vows of the iden- 
tical gallant and enamoured knight in 
question. A protracted visit of the 
young lady at the residence of one of 
the nobles of the Pale, hard by the 
banks of that famous river, whose 
murmurings have mingled with the 
tendernesses of so many lovers, may 
perhaps account for the fact, that af- 
fairs at Dunmore had latterly received 
little attention from Sir Theobald 
Verdon; and the garrison there, con- 
sisting wholly of native Irish of the 
clan O’Dempsey, were left, in a great 
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measure, to form their own opinions, 
and pursue their own course, in re- 
ference to the exciting events just then 
going forward. Some intimation of 
this untoward attachment had reached 
Sir Simon, and a peremptory recall 
had brought Lucy Brabazon back to 
the paternal roof, with a heart no 
longer her own, shortly before the 
events which are now to be narrated. 

‘* Lady Brabazon,” said Sir Simon, 
taking down a clumsy telescope from 
his only serviceable eye—it was a 
dark day in December—‘ if my eye- 
sight don’t deceive me, that Teague 
of a warden and his wood-kerne are 
about some mischief in Dunmore.” 

‘* Why, Sir Simon, what do you 
see?” 

‘¢ He has mounted his fourth piece 
of cannon on the north flanker ;—a 
villain with a vengeance! He doesn’t 
mean to salute us here with a twelve- 
pound shot, I hope ?” 

“* A twelve-pound fiddlestick, Sir 
Simon. Don’t you know they are 
but demi-sakers of four, as you often 
saw in Sir Hugh’s time.” 

“ By ——, madam, I believe it 
was a delusion which that Malignant 
practised on me, to put me off my 
guard. "Tis a twelve-pounder, I see, 
if it be a gun at all.” 

‘Tis the mist which magnifies the ~ 
object. Look you, Lucy, and tell us; 
can you see anything at this distance 
over the parapet of Dunmore ? ” 

‘© Humph!” said Sir Simon ; 
“‘she’ll not see what she’d wish 
to see over the parapet of Dun- 
more : but I tell you both, ladies, 
that the heads of certain traitors will 
be seen, before all is done, over the 
parapet of Dunmore, as the head of 
one traitor ought to be there al- 
ready.” 

“* Sir Simon, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,” exclaimed Lady 
Brabazon. ‘* You have no reason 
under heaven, except your quarrel 
with his father, for imputing treason- 
able intentions to young Verdon; and 
you know perfectly well that in that 
quarrel you were entirely in the 
wrong.” 


*¢ Right or wrong, Lady Braba- 
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zon, I’d have you to know that I am 
not to be bullied out of my senses by 
a pair of chattering women.” 

‘‘ Why, dear father,” interposed 
Lucy, ‘* I haven’t opened my lips.” 

“‘ If you haven’t opened your lips, 
you have opened your eyes, and said 
quite enough, I can assure you,” re- 
torted the Governor. ‘‘ J have a 
weighty charge here. This castle is 
the key to the whole of Ormond. 
These Irish have been rebels and 
cut-throats ever since Strongbow. I 
shouldn’t be in the least surprised to 
see your fine Sir Tibbot in a yellow 
shirt and a glibb like the tassel of 
your horse-cloth, with his gossips and 
kindred of vagabonds, laying siege to 
Dunbeg before New-year’s day.” 

‘‘ T am sure you will never see him 
do anything unworthy of a gentle- 
man,” said Lucy. 

‘¢ Sir Simon,” cried Lady Brabazon, 
“it is a highly unbecoming way to 
speak of the man your daughter likes, 
and I approve of. There is not a 
more loyal gentleman in the Pale than 
Sir Theobald Verdon.” 

“The loyalty of the Pale, indeed !— 
a straw loyalty you may well call it!” 
exclaimed Sir Simon, punning on the 
word. 

“ Tf ever Sir Theobald Verdon 
point a gun against Dunbeg,” replied 
Lady Brabazon, with increasing ani- 
mation, “I shall be willing that you 
hang me out in this arm-chair, and 
let the first shot of the rebels come to 
your walls through my body!” 

** And I beside my mother!” ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

“Upon my word, I should make a 
fine appearance,” exclaimed Sir Si- 
mon, ‘“* with my wife and daughter 
hung out like a parcel of clothes to 
dry! But by , ladies, if I took 
you at your words, it would be no 
more than the two most mutinous 
petticoat serjeants in Leinster would 
well deserve.” And so Sir Simon 
descended, in no enviable mood of 
mind, to the afternoon inspection of 
his garrison in the courtyard. 

While the authorities at Dunbeg 
were thus speculating on the proceed- 
ings of O’Dempsey, (for the warden of 
Dunmore assumed to be the caunfile, 
or head, of his own branch of the 
clan,) that dignitary, with his lieu- 
tenant, Cormack Mac Teige O’Demp- 
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sey, was occupied in making some 
reciprocal observations of a similar 
kind from the window of the barbican 
of Dunmore, whither it was Demp- 
sey’s custom to retire after dinner. 

“Son of Teige,” said he, ‘* have 
you noticed anything particular to- 
day in the Saxon castle ?” 

‘‘ Nothing beyond the arrival of 
the young bantierna from Meath,” 
replied the lieutenant. 

** You could not know the branch 
of beauty from the great madam at 
this distance, Cormack ?” 

** Oh, yes! I’d know the yellow 
robes of the bantierna more even at 
this distance, as well as the blue 
mantle of the bantierna oge,” cried 
Cormack. ‘But, in fact, I saw 
young Madame Lucy and her train 
riding up the Craggan meadows, and 
I in the cool Martin woods. I was 
as near her as we are to that dun 
heifer that’s grazing in the Pack- 
namo, O’Dempsey.” 

‘Son of Teige,” said O’Dempsey, 
“do not disparage the lily of Leix 
and flower of Offaly by such a com- 
parison.” 

““T ask pardon, O’Dempsey,” re- 
plied the lientenant. ‘‘ She is the 
loveliest young lady in Leinster go 
deoin ; and surely the bantierna more 
is a very beautiful lady in herself as 
well.” 

‘‘ Hark ye, Cormack,” said O’Demp- 
sey confidentially ; ‘if the good cause 
continues to prosper as it has done, I 
would not wonder if we should havethe 
beating-up of the old hog of a father’s 
quarters before New-year’s day.” 

‘‘She’s yours, O’Dempsey!” cried 
Cormack, grasping his hand. 

““And the great madam is yours, 
son of Teige,” replied O’Dempsey, 
** if you choose to have her.” 

‘* Have her!” cried Cormack ; “ by 
all the bells of Ireland! I'd rather 
have the little finger. of that stately 
noble lady, than a cartload of the 
pick of all the rest of the women of 
Ireland.” 

“Tis a thing that is settled, Cor- 
mack,” said O’Dempsey. ‘‘ Every eye 
its own beauty. But who comes here ? 
Hilloa, son of Brien!” he cried, call- 
ing out to a horseman who dashed up 
to the castle-gate, waving his cap— 
‘‘hilloa! What news? what news?” 
“‘ Glorious news, O’Dempsey!” 
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cried the new-comer. 
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‘* Up for whom, you son of a for- 
tunate father?” 

“For God, and Our Lady, and 
Roger Moore!” was the reply. 

‘‘ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” cried 
the garrison, swarming down to the 
entrance archway, where the son of 
Brien, as fast as his panting lungs 
would permit, detailed to them the 
great events which had just taken 
place in Meath. The nobles of the 
Pale, irritated by the conduct of the 
Lords Justices, who would neither 
afford them protection from the vio- 
lence of the rebels, nor intrust them 
with arms with which to defend them- 
selves, had assembled in open convo- 
cation on the hill of Crofty, and 
determined on taking up arms in their 
own behalf. The son of Brien drew 
from his pocket a list of the nobility 
and gentry who had thus virtually 
declared for the cause so dear to all 
in Dunmore. Name after name of 
men high in rank and influence was 
hailed with enthusiastic shouts by the 
garrison; but amid the long list of 
Taffs, Flemings, Plunkets, Barnwalls, 
and other noble families who had 
given in their adherence to the insur- 
gent cause, there was no mention of 
the individual whose motions were so 
all-important to the present audience. 
Sir Theobald Verdon had not attended 
the meeting, and there was a preva- 
lent report that he had privately 
withdrawn from the Pale, and offered 
his adherence to the Earl of Ormond, 
then in arms for the government. 
The latter announcement called forth 
an unqualified expression of the feel- 
ings of the garrison. 

‘Down with the heretic Butler, 
and long life to the noble Gormans- 
town!” cried Shemus-a-t’siseal, the 
head carpenter of the garrison. 

** To the diaoul with the boddaglh 
justices, and success to the Catholic 
council !” exclaimed Tomas-a-tongas, 
the chief blacksmith. 

‘* Bad luck to the traitor Tibbot, 
and here’s more power to our own 
noble warden !” shouted a third in the 
rear of the crowd; and on this bold 
declaration of rebellion, there ensued 
a confused murmur of approbation, 
but still not loud enough to justify 
O’Dempsey in coming forward. 





‘“ The Pale is 
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But Cormack, who well knew how 
to work upon the feelings of the kind- 
red, took advantage of the first slack- 
ening in their ardour to address them 
thus :— 

‘Sons of Dempsey, you hear how 
you have been handled. Sir Tibbot 
is by this time in the camp of the 
Malignants ; a trumpeter will be at 
your gates, perhaps, to-morrow morn- 
ing, to call on your noble warden to 
render up his keys to some Puritan 
corporal or Saxon drummer. Boys, 
gossips, sons of my heart! will you 
render up this royal castle, to be gar- 
risoned by cheesemongers and porkers, 
for a rebel parliament, or will you 
follow these noble lords and kindly 
gentlemen of your own race and 
country by the path of honour to the 
field of glory? Will you stand by 
with arms rusting in your hands, 
while the great Earl of Fingal, the 
bold lords of Gormanstown and Dun- 
saney, the valiant barons of Mount 
Garret, Trimblestown, and Slane, are 
fighting in the open field for church 
and country? While Roger Moore, 
Hugh Byrne, and Phelim O’Neill, are 
bearing the sway throughout Leinster, 
Meath, and Ulster, will you lie here 
like nails driven into a wall, or stones 
sunk at the bottom of a draw-well? 
No, my sons; I knew it was not in your 
natures to hang back at the call of 
honour and religion. Come forward, 
then, like true men, and tell his noble- 
ness our honourable warden, to lead 
you to glory in the name of God and 
the blessed Virgin!” | Cormack’s 
oration had the effect desired. Ina 
moment, a hundred barrads sought 
the sky, and a hundred voices pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ Long life to O’Dempsey ! 
O’Dempsey and the Catholic cause for 
ever!” 

‘* By all the bells in Ireland,” cried 
the flattered warden, leaping up on 
the carriage of one of his favourite 
guns, ‘I am pronder to be chosen 
your captain, in this cause, than to 
hold a general’s commission under the 
boddaglh justices. And sure, my 
sons, it is my natural right to be the 
captain and leader of my country, as 
my father was before me. Dar m’ 
anim, I’ve been too long depending 
on a shred of sheepskin, for the rank 
that is my own, both by right and by 
election! I will take the command 
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you offer me, sons of Dempsey; I'll 
no longer be warden, nor deputy- 
warden to any man ; but I'll carry my 
patent this very night to Trim, where 
the Catholic leaders are assembled, 
where I will give it up to those who 
have the best right to grant me a 
better ; and if I come not back by to- 
morrow night with a commission from 
the general-in-chief, worthy the chief- 
tain and head of the kinel Dempsey, 
why, by all the blessed bells in Ire- 
land! I wish that I may never drink 
success to the good old cause, nor a 
health to Roger Moore again !—Cor- 
mack, the meather.” So saying, 
O’Dempsey took off a copious draught 
of aqua vite, and, mounting his horse 
soon after, rode off, attended by his 
trusty lieutenant, to render up his 
patent as warden of Dunmore, to the 
rebel leaders at Trim. 

At Trim, the representatives of the 
clan Dempsey were received with in- 
toxicating honours. Roger Moore, 
one of the most polite men of his age, 
himself met them at the gates, and 
introduced them to the council—re- 
joiced at so important an accession to 
the strength and reputation of the 
Catholic army, and congratulated 
himself and his friends on their good 
fortune in securing two so honourable 
allies, adding, as he turned to the 
raptured Captain, ‘“‘ Had we but your 
cousins O’Dunn and M‘Coghlan joined 
with us in this gallant enterprise, we 
might fairly boast of all the best blood 
of Leix and Offaly.” 

“* By my hand of valour!” replied 
O’Dempsey, ‘‘ the clan Dempsey are 
no children: it is no lie. I am not 
myself given to boasting, but I will 
say this much, that there is not a man 
of the kindred that is not able for 
three; and if they make not good what 
I say, the first time that God sends 
the Saxons in their road, I wish I may 
never drink success to the good old 
cause, nor a health to Roger Moore 
again!” 

** You do me much honour, O’Demp- 
sey,” said Moore with a smile. 

*‘ And for my part,” said Cormack, 
“though I am but a humble gentle- 
man of the clan, yet I can assure your 
lordships, that, when the kindred know 
how honourably their chieftain has 
been received, it will sharpen their 
swords against the enemies of the 
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Catholic cause better than twenty 
scythe-stones.” 

*¢T doubt not,” said Moore, * they 
will do their divoer very bravely. 
What effective force of men do you 
bring to our aid, O’Dempsey ?” 

‘* Men enough to scatter all the ene- 
mies of the good cause in Leix,” re- 
plied the warden; ‘ three or four hun- 
dred that are no children, I'll answer 
for it.” 

‘** And of guns and military stores, 
O’Dempsey ?” 

‘“‘ Twelve-pounders enough to blow 
all the stone walls between this and 
Banagher off their foundations,” re- 
plied the warden—‘“a gun itself on 
every flanker of my bawn.” 

‘** And the number of your bastions, 
Master Dempsey?” 

“Some half-a-dozen or so—four 
that is,” said the warden, correcting 
himself. 

‘Four twelve-pounders, and from 
three to four hundred able men,” re- 
peated Moore: ‘it is an effective force 
—a very effective force. You can un- 
dertake, then, tohold Dunmore against 
all comers?” 

*¢ Doubtless, O’Moore; and could 
think but little of my father’s son if 
I could not do the cause some pretty 
service in the field besides.” 

“There is a neighbouring strength 
of the Malignants, held by one Bra- 
bazon, if I mistake not ?” 

‘** Dunbeg ; I know it well, Dar m’ 
anim. Say but the word, and I'll have 
fifty of the kindred quartered by the 
old knave’s hearth before sunset to- 
morrow night.” 

“It is a place that I would much 
desire to see in the hands of friends: 
it commands the passes from Slieve 
Bloom to Tullamore. It is indeed a 
post of great importance, and taking 
it will be a service of proportionate 
moment.” 

“Never say the word twice—I’ll 
have him summoned before breakfast 
bell to-morrow.” 

‘“* There is no need, O’Dempsey, to 
fatigue yourself by so great a haste: 
you will stay and see somewhat of our 
prospects, and the disposition of our 
forces, for another day; and in the 
meanwhile, our secretary can make 
out your patent as captain of your 
country. Ido not mean to say that 
we can prudently give you a higher 
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commission than that of colonel, for 
the present, with a captaincy of gal- 
loglass for your honourable cousin ; 
but I may with safety promise that, if 
you succeed in securing us the castle 
and pass of Dunbeg, you shall be 
created Viscount O’Dempsey by letters 
patent, the moment a regular govern- 
ment shall be established.” 

On this announcement, Lieutenant 
Cormack, who had been standing by 
an attentive listener, made as if he 
would have leaped a yard off the floor ; 
while O’Dempsey, swelling with pride 
and confidence, swore devoutly that, if 
the bodd’gh Saxon did not open his 
gates at the first blast of Cahile-na- 
pioba’s trumpet, there should not be 
one stone of Dunbeg upon another by 
the next sunset. Moore, smiling at 
his vehemence, but much too polite to 
allow his smile to betray either con- 
tempt or ridicule, rang a small silver 
bell that lay upon the table, and, com- 
mitting his guests and allies to the 
care of his chamberlain, returned to 
the arduous duties of the council table. 

When the now Colonel Dempsey 
and his adjutant were left alone, be- 
fore retiring to rest, a deep and 
earnest consultation was entered into. 
**You must ride for Dunmore by 
daybreak, Cormack,” said the Colonel. 
‘“* The kindred will need to be apprised 
of the exploit, to give them time to 
get their matchlocks and great guns 
in order; and, now that I think of it, 
how are we ever to get our heavy 
cannon across the bog?” 

“By my hand! it istoo rash you were 
entirely, O’Dempsey,” replied Cor- 
mack. ‘Did you not see me looking 
at you, and shutting one eye, when you 
talked of sitting down by Sir Simon’s 
hearthstone as you did. I would not 
wonder if it took me a week to make 
a breach in Dunbeg wall, with the 
rusty commodities which you dignify 
with the title of twelve-pounders. 
They went all into honeycombs and 
red rust, that last time I was in Mun- 
ster.” 

“Tut, man! the very sight of them 
will frighten the old knave into a sur- 
render. He dare no more stand a 
salvo of such metal than he dare be 
hanged!” 

“The sight of them, well mounted 
on a battery under his nose, might 
move his fears, go deoin ; but how they 
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are to frighten the stubborn old trai- 
tor, at a distance of a good three quar- 
ters.of a mile, is a great puzzle tome 
entirely.” 

“It is clear we must find a way to 
carry them over the bog : either that, 
or draw them round by the woods.” 

‘* The bog, so help me heaven! is 
as soft as the bottom of the cream- 
crock. The woods are clean impass- 
able.” 

‘¢ By all the blessed bells of Ire- 
land! I care not though the bog was 
as soft as the cream in the churn. I 
will have my artillery across it, 
though I make a causeway through it 
with the bodies of the best men of my 
clan! After the promises I made to 
Roger Moore, I would not, for all the 
cattle in Leinster, go back in my 
undertaking.” 

‘¢ Mo vrone, O’Dempsey! it was 
the foolish promise to make at this 
time of the year; but the honour of 
the name is pledged to it now, and, 
come what will, I’ll never be the man 
to ask my chief to go back in his 
word. What I can do, I will; there 
is my hand upon it.” 

*“ Cormack astore, I knew you 
would not fail me at a pinch. MayI 
never drink success to the good old 
cause, if I don’t make you governor of 
Dunbeg the minute it is taken! D’ar 
m’anim, man! you shall marry old 
Brabazon’s widow: she is a lady of 
gentle blood, Cormack; she will be 
better than houses and land to you.” 

‘We'll be two happy men, O’Demp- 
sey, myself and my son-in-law.” — 

“I’m your chief and your foster- 
brother already, Cormack; but when 
I’m married to Lucy of the curls, P'll 
be your son and your friend as long 
as I have breath to draw. We'll 
make a road across the Lullymore, 
from the one gateway to the other, 
and we'll dine with one another the 
alternate days, after hunting in the 
morning—you in Coolmartin woods 
to-day; myself in the Craggan woods 
to-morrow.” 

“‘ They will be great days for us, 
surely, O’Dempsey ; but this devil of 
a governor must first be got out of 
Dunbeg. But never fear: I have it 
all in my head what to do. Make 
yourself easy about the guns. I'll put 
a blind on the old knave will prevent 
any suspicion. The guns shall be on 
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the edge of his ditch, behind a good 
bank of wattles and sand-bags, before 
he’s two days older. It will be the 
first sight he’ll see after he has rubbed 
his eyes in the morning.” 

** Well, Cormack, I trust every- 
thing to you: you have a better head 
for devising plans and means than I 
have; and 1 know of old that what 
you undertake you will go through 
with. So I will just take another 
draught, Cormack dear, in honour of 
God and Roger Moore, and then to 
bed.” 

Next morning brought with it an 
important arrival. Sir Phelim O'Neill, 
attended by a train of considerable 
splendour, had joined his associates in 
rebellion, on his way to Banagher ; 
and when O’Dempsey and Cormack 
descended from the turret in which 
they slept, to mount for their intended 
journey, they found the court-yard 
filled with the retinue of the northern 
chief. Cormack had never before 
beheld such rude magnificence as was 
displayed in the arms, the trappings, 
and general equipment of this proud, 
able chieftain’s train; and the waving 
of plumes and banners, and flashing 
of gilded armour and embroidered 
horse-furniture, joined to the prestige 
of the name of the great O’Neill, in- 
spired him with a fuller consciousness 
than he had yet felt of the vast im- 
portance to which his own chief had 
attained, by being admitted, on terms 
of equality, into such a confederacy, 
and raised in his breast such a lively 
anxiety lest his clan should not be 
adequately representedin the Colonel’s 
first interview with the great visitor, 
that he could not tear himself away 
until he had seen the object of his 
solicitude not only presented to, but 
cordially embraced by, this great and 
terrible leader. But pride was soon 
succeeded by alarm. O’Neill was 
journeying westward. “TI had pro- 
posed to travel,” he said, “‘ by the 
road south of Montrath; but having 
heard of your honourable undertaking 
to open the pass at Dunbeg, I altered 
my route, and will be happy, Colonel 
Dempsey, to give you the escort of 
my poor company so far, the morning 
after to-morrow. It will shorten my 
route by two days at least; for, as I 
understand you have heavy battering 
cannon to bring against the churl, I 
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suppose he will not hold out more 
than a few hours at farthest’; so that 
I can have the pleasure of assisting at 
the siege, if siege there be, and after- 
wards the advantage of marching 
through the open communication.” 
Captain Cormack did not wait to hear 
his Colonel’sreply—well knowing that 
O’Dempsey could not: refuse the offer 
of so great a man’s company ; and, feel- 
ing that the sole prospect of preserv- 
ing the honour of the clan depended 
on his own exertions, he sprang on 
his horse, and in an agony of anxiety 
hastened to Dunmore. 

‘* He is pledged to it now,” he 
would say, as he spurred on, regard- 
less of the rain, which had been alk 
day descending. ‘“ The clan is 
pledged; the honour of the name is at 
stake; and if he be degraded, if the 
clan be dishonoured—if we be laughed 
at and despised, as we will be if we 
cannot take this rascal castle, by fair 
means or by foul, before Sunday next; 
it will all be my own blame—all will 
be the fault of my own folly and pre- 
sumption. And O’Dempsey, my own 
foster-brother, too !—to think of seeing 
my natural-born chief and kinsman 
brought to disgrace! By St Patrick’s 
staff! it must not be. If men and 
horses can do the work, it shall not 
be! Though I harness myself to the 
work like a cart-horse, I will have it 
done. ThoughI bridge the bog with my 
own carcass, I will have every cursed 
gun of them on the Craggan meadows 
before to-morrow morning.” 

He accordingly lost no time, on 
arriving late that evening at Dun- 
more, in summoning to the castle 
workshop James of the chisel and 
Thomas of the tongs. To each he 
gave his special instructions; and 
thenceforth, till near the dawn of the 
next day, the axe and the auger,* the 
saw and the hammer, were in busy 
requisition throughout every shed and 
outhouse of Dunmore. At about two 
hours from dawn, James of the chisel 
awakened his captain from a hurried 
slumber, to say that his orders were 
executed. 

‘** Wheels, carriages, and all com- 
plete—painted and mounted?” de- 
manded Cormack. 

‘** All so complete, Captain, that, 
unless you laid your hand upon them, 
you would hardly know which was 
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the iron and which the wooden gun; 
only that the wooden ones are some- 
what wider in the bore, and larger ; 
for the pump that we cut into lengths 
for the barrels of them is all through 
as thick as the breach of a twelve- 
pounder, and we had not time to chip 
it down.” 

** Good, Shamus; they will do very 
well at the distance: they are only 
intended to prevent the churl’s suspi- 
cions, should he see our walls without 
their usual artillery. Have you train- 
ed down the real guns off their plat- 
forms ?” 

“ We have, Captain avick ; and we 
have also mounted sham cannon in 
their places, all as directed.” 

“Then, under God, we'll try the 
passage of the bog at once. If we 
wait for to-morrow night, the rains 
will have made it a hopeless effort ; 
and, by my hand! with the torrent 
pouring out of the sky, it is almost a 
desperate one as it is. But come, you 
are still in time to make the attempt 
before daylight : if we succeed in get- 
ting them across, we will hide them 
in the copse on the edge of the bog, 
with a sufficient guard, until O’Neill 
and O’Dempsey arrive. If we find 
that we cannot get them over, why, 
we must only turn back and wait for 
better times.” So saying, he put him- 
self at the head of a chosen body of 
the garrison, who awaited him in the 
courtyard, “with ropes and tackling 
ready to execute his further orders. 
A gang of twelve men being allotted 
to each gun, the pieces of cannon, four 
in number, were slowly and quietly 
dragged out of the fortress, along the 
grass-grown causeway that skirted the 
bog, to the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile. Here the morass was nar- 
rower and firmer than between the 
castles, but still presented a wide, and 
apparently insuperable obstacle to the 
farther progress of heavy carriages. 
Cormack’s forethought had, however, 
provided the means of making the 
attempt to the greatest advantage. 
At the point where it was proposed 
that they should enter on the soft 
ground, a quantity of timber, felled 
that evening in the adjacent wood, 
was deposited. The trees were cleared 
of their branches, and cut of an even 
length, so that, when laid side by side 
on the surface of the morass, they 
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formed a sort of planked causeway, ex- 
tending about ten yards into the bog 
like a broad pier projecting into the 
sea. On this the guns were dragged 
in succession and ranged abreast, so 
that, when drawn up at the extremity, 
they occupied only the forward half 
of the platform, leaving the timbers of 
the remainder to be lifted from their 
beds behind, and again laid down in 
front: this being done, the guns were 
shifted forward another five yards, 
and the portion first occupied now 
furnished the materials of a fresh stage 
still further on. Thus, by successive 
transfers and replacements, the can- 
non destined to batter the walls of 
Dunbeg gradually gained the centre 
of the morass, which had hitherto been 
considered that castle’s chiefest de- 
fence. But the shifting floor on which 
they rested had now more the appear- 
ance of a raft at sea than of a planked 
causeway constructed on land; for, 
at each succeeding stage of its advance, 
the timbers inclined more and more 
from the level, now sinking to the 
right, and again to the left, as the in- 
equalities of the surface, and the vary- 
ing degrees of the consistency of the 
morass, yielded to or resisted the 
pressure in different degrees. The 
plashy expanse around, too, was now 
so saturated with rain, that the tor- 
rents, which still continued to descend 
from the sky, no longer soaked into 
the spongy soil, but lay in pools, or 
overspread the level surface like a 
shallow lake: add to this the pitchy 
darkness and the violence of the win- 
ter wind dashing the showers in their 
faces, and it may easily be supposed 
that it required all the confidence of 
the men in their captain’s courage and 
resources, and all Cormack Oge’s 
conviction of the necessity for perse- 
verance and exertion on his own part, 
to keep these adventurous navigators 
of the fen, if they can so be called, 
from fainting at their severe and in- 
cessant labour. Still the design was 
so bold and ingenious, the means so 
simple, and hitherto the success so 
complete, that feelings of congratula- 
tion and pride more than counter- 
balanced the pain of fatigue and the 
dread of failure; and the men, al- 
though working up to their middles 
in mud and water, could scarcely be 
refrained from breaking through the 
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necessary silence, with jests and cries 
of encouragement, at every lift of a 
heavier log or longer pull at the ropes 
by which they dragged their cannon 
forward—‘ Lift, my sons! lift to- 
gether,” cried one ; ‘* every stick you 
shoulder is the coffin of a churl.” 

“* By this bog! then, that has the 
best. part of one in mourning for him,” 
another would reply, ‘‘ he’s a weighty 
corpse that is in the same coffin; and 
he’d need to be a near friend of my 
own, I can tell you, Shawn acushla, 
to get me to be one of his bearers from 
this to Killmeilar.” 

“* He’s a heart of oak, anyhow, boys, 
and deserves a decent burying” — 

** Dar m’anim, so you may well say, 
Thady ; and if he likes a deep grave, 
he can have it to his satisfaction : the 
bog here is as soft as the bottom of 
the cream-crock.” 

** Use your legs for churnstaffs, 
then, Nocher dear, and see if you 
won't get your brogues full of butter.” 

“Och, Thady darling, I’m afraid 
that unlucky eye of yours has spoiled 
the churning.” 

** By the hand of my body! Nocher 
M'‘Daniel, if it wasn’t that I’ve this 
lump of a cran on my shoulder—and 
you to cast up my eye to me”— 

“* Aboo! keep silence,” interrupted 
Cormack ; ‘‘ the churl’s sentinels are 
within less than half-a-mile of us. 
Keep the floor level, mo h’oga, or the 
guns will slide off.” 

‘It won't stay level, Captain ; the 
gun at this side has slipped twice, and 
it is as much as we can do to keep it 
from going over,” replied one of the 
men, in a voice of suppressed alarm. 

‘* Make haste with fresh timber,” 
cried a voice at the same moment from 
the front, “‘ the stage has sunk at this 
side a foot.” 

** Hold on by the guns, boys,” ex- 
claimed Cormack, “‘ lash them to- 
gether, carriage to carriage ; we must 
save the guns, though we prop the 
platform with our shoulders.” 

** Captain! Captain! we can hold on 
no longer,” cried the first speaker ; and 
immediately after was heard the rush 
of the piece of cannon as it slid off the 
stage, in spite of the struggles of a 
dozen men to detain it: the quag- 
mire received its prey with a sluggish 
gulp, and the gun with its carriage 
disappeared almost instantly. 
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‘* Hold on by the guns that remain,” 
shouted Cormack, in an agony of 
alarm. ‘* We must turn back with 
what are left—haul them back to this 
end of the platform.” But, as he 
spoke, the black edges of the bog were 
seen rising over the timbers on every 
side, and the soft peat began to break 
down and overspread the floor itself. 
‘* Off boys, off, every man of you; it 
is our weight that is sinking them!” 
he cried, leaping into the morass, in 
the vain hope of lightening that which 
was already half sunk. ‘‘ Set your 
shoulders to the ends of the timbers,” 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘ down on your knees 
and bellies, and shoulder them up for 
the love of God. Oh, holy Virgin, 
hear us! Oh, blessed Kieran, help to 
save the guns! Oh, boys—brave men 
—sons of Dempsey !—for the honour 
of the name—for the love of the clan 
—for the credit of the chief—for the 
glory of God and all the saints—heave 
like sons of fortunate fathers! Oh, 
blessed saints ! we’ll be disgraced for 
ever; they’re sinking deeper every 
heave! Oh, Queen of Heaven! only 
look at this—they’re up to the axle- 
trees in spite of all we can do! 
It is the timbers that have parted 
below them, and they’re sinking 
through like lead—the naves are 
covered, they’re up to the trunnions 
—they’re gone, they’re gone, and 
we're disgraced for ever! Dioul, dioul, 
dioul, dioul!” And he wrung his 
hands in despair, as the breach of the 
last gun heaved up, and then sank 
forward with a sullen dive; and the 
last of the boasted artillery of Dun- 
more disappeared in the black fathom- 
less depths of the morass. Just on 
the completion of this disaster, day 
broke, and showed the adventurers to 
one another, pale, dripping, half 
foundered, besmeared with the black 
soil, their limbs stiff with cold, and 
consternation painted on every fea- 
ture. Careless of extricating himself, 
Cormack Oge stood up to the knees 
in the quagmire, gazing with eyes of 
despair on the spot where the last of 
his hopes had deserted him. ‘*I wish 
I was sunk with them!” he exclaimed. 
‘T have brought you all to shame; 
tis disgraced for ever you all are, 
through my means; but I'll die before 
I see my kindred dishonoured!” and 
he rushed forward to cast himself 
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headlong into the deepest of the quag. 
But James of the chisel, who happened 
to be standing nearest to him, seized 
him by the belt with both hands, and 
held him back. 

‘* Captain, astore,” said the chief 
carpenter ; ‘‘ never be so cast down for 
the loss of three or four old honey- 
combed demi-sakers. By the helve of 
my hatchet! if the kindred will but 
keep the secret, I'd engage to frighten 
Dunbeg into a surrender with the 
four that I made out of the long pump 
last night! May I sink where I stand, 
if any one would know them from the 
real metal three yards off. They’re 
light enough, I’m sure, and the devil’s 
in it entirely if you can’t get them 
through the bog. By haft and helve! 
Captain, it’s what I would have you 
to try: there’s no need to say a word 
of it to O’Dempsey. We have them 
ready on the edge of the bog when he 
comes; and, I’ll stake my life for it, 
old Brabazon will hang out the white 
flag the minute he sees them drawn 
up before his walls. May I never die, 
if they don’t frighten the very life out 
of him; they look as good as twelve- 
pounders at the least, every gun of 
them.” 

** But, Chisel, what would O’Niell 
say, if he found we were making game 
of him?” 

“ Devil may care what he says! 
We've done what we could, and, if it 
comes to the worst, we are ready to 
make the best breach we can with 
picks and sledge-hammers.” 

‘“* But O’Dempsey will be disgraced, 
and he bragging as he did of all that 
he would do, before Roger Moore and 
all the nobles.” 

“* Never fear, Captain. If we take 
Dunbeg, O’Dempsey can afford them 
a laugh; and take it we will, or I'll 
sink my tool-box five fathom deep in 
Loghermore, and never ask to be 
called Shames-a-t’sisual again.” 

“ By my hand! then, Chisel, I 
hardly see what else we can do; and, 
sure enough, it is deeply myself is in- 
debted to you for the device. The 
scheme is a good one surely, and if it 
prospers, our fortunes are made with- 
out doubt : if it fails, Dar m’anim, we 
are no worse than we were. Come, 
then, Mo h’oga, there is no use in 
stayinglonger here. Shames-a-t’sisual 
has struck out a plan that I'll tell you 


of when we get to Dunmore; and, 
with the help of God, if you but 
behave yourselves discreetly till to- 
morrow night, for all that has come 
and gone yet, Dunbeg will be our 
own, though all the guns in Ireland 
were at the bottom of the sea.” 
Slowly and with difficulty the ad- 
venturers now extricated themselves 
from their awkward position, but not 
until they had discovered that, in the 
darkness, they had missed a safer pas- 
sage. This was now carefully marked 
out as they retreated, and about sun- 
rise the weary and dripping kinel 
Dempsey regained their gates. 

Shortly after these events had taken 
place in the bog of Tullymore, the 
governor of Dunbeg was aroused from 
his morning slumbers by the arrival 
of a well-spattered messenger, with 
despatches from the Lords Justices. 
Sir Simon, throwing his nightgown 
over his shoulders, broke open the 
packet, and, sitting on his bedside, 
read, under the great seal which was 
impressed on the corner of the enclo- 
sure, as follows :— 

‘“‘ For the honourable hands of Sir 
Simon Brabazon, knight, gover- 
nor of our fort of Dunbeg : 

“Trusty and well-beloved, we greet 

you well: Whereas we repose entire 
confidence in the zeal and loyalty of 
our trusty and well-beloved James 
Earl of Ormond; these are to signify 
our pleasure that you be aiding and 
assisting the said earl, in whatever 
manner he shall require of you, at any 
time within ten days of the date of 
these our letters-patent, your com- 
mission of military governor and 
warden of our fort of Dunbeg not- 
withstanding; and whereas it hath 
been represented to us that Sir Theo- 
bald Verdon, knight, sometime gover- 
nor of our castle of Dunmore, is evilly 
affected towards our government, 
these shall be your warrant to require 
the present warden or garrison of our 
said castle to deliver the same into 
your hands, to be held by you, or by 
such warden as you shall please to 
appoint, for and on behalf of the king’s 
majesty as aforesaid, until our further 
pleasure in this matter be made known 
to you. 

“¢ J. BorLase, W. Parons, J. TEMPLE. 

‘‘ Given at His Majesty’s castle of 

Dublin, this 15th of December 1641.” 
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“‘ So! Lady Brabazon,” cried Sir 
Simon, tossing the letter to his scarcely 
awakened spouse, ‘‘ see how the man 


your daughter likes and you approve of 


has turned out at last. I said so from 
the first ; I knew him to be a traitor 
descended of a race of traitors ; I told 
you so from the first, and see now 
whether I wasn’t right. Hilloa! 
Watkins, my buff coat and my laced 
boots; have the white feather fixed 
in my cocked hat, and get my state 
saddle-cloth and holsters brushed and 
furbished. I will show this Teague 
of a warden how the governor of a 
British fort ought to turn out to a 
morning parade. I will teach him a 
new tune to his matins. I will in- 
struct him—” 

“For heaven’s sake! Sir Simon, 
what does all this mean?” cried Lady 
Brabazon, sitting up in bed with the 
open paper inher hand. ‘ What has 
the Earl of Ormond to do with our 
neighbour the poor Irish warden? 
Oh, bless my soul! I see it now,” she 
exclaimed, as the name of Sir Theo- 
bald Verdon caught her eye lower 
down, and she became pale and 
flushed again, as she hurriedly read 
the remainder of the letter, while Sir 
Simon continued his triumphant pre- 
parations. 

** You see it now, Lady Brabazon !” 
he cried, while he buckled on his 
sword. ‘I saw it all the time ; Isaw it 
from the first, though I have but one 
eye, Lady Brabazon, and you have 
two.” 

* Well but, Sir Simon, after all, it 
is no more than a representation,— 
* Whereas it hath been represented to 
us.’ And then again they do not say 
he is in rebellion, but only ill-disposed, 
‘evilly affected to our government,’ 
—their government !” 

“Yes, their government, Lady Bra- 
bazon, and why not? ‘They are the 
representatives of the King and Par- 
liament of England.” 

“Well, well, Sir Simon, I will not 
dispute the point ; but you see this is 
no more than representation, and 
perhaps mis-representation, against 
poor Sir Theobald.” 

“¢ Miss or master, Lady Brabazon, it 
settles the representation of one miss 
that I know of, at all events.” 

“I vow, Sir Simon, you look upon 
your daughter more like a borough, to 
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be bestowed on any favourite that 
will pay you for his privileges, than 
as a reasonable being that is to have 
a will of her own in the election.” 

‘Madam, I hate politics ; and as to 
payment, I trust you don’t mean to 
insinuate—” 

‘‘ Oh, heaven forbid! I am sure 
Colonel Coote is a most honourable 
person; and I am quite sure, my 
dear, I never meant to hint that you 
were influenced in wishing the match 
by any motives unworthy the kindest 
and best of men—but indeed, my 
love, poor Lucy is so averse—” . 

** Lady Brabazon, you are a mis- 
tress of the art of war, but I’d have 
you to know you have an old soldier 
to deal with. When you commence 
operations with a ‘my dear’ before 
breakfast, I know that you are break- 
ing ground for a regular siege ; when 
this is followed by a‘ my love,’ I per- 
ceive that you have already run your 
first parallel, and will soon proceed 
to construct your breaching-battery, 
under cover of a kiss or a squeeze of 
my hand: but I won’t be taken, either 
by assault or capitulation. You may 
draw off your forces, Lady Brabazon, 
and while you are mustering them for 
an after-dinner attack, I will proceed 
to make Master Teague beat his 
chamade by a very different series of 
approaches.” So saying, Sir Simon 
made an orderly retreat, in spite of a 
whole detachment of smiles and flying 
glances sent to intercept him; and, 
with his letters in his hand, descended 
to the courtyard, where his garrison 
were already mustering on early 
parade. Just as the Governor had 
taken his place in front of the line, 
ready to give the word to march, 
another panting courier galloped up 
to the gates, with a second packet for 
the honourable hands of Sir Simon 
Brabazon. It ran thus :— 

‘* After my hearty commendations. 
The letter of my Lords of the Council, 
which by their promise should be in 
your hands, will be my warrant for 
requiring the attendance of all the 
foot-soldiers of your garrison, except 
only those on actual duty as sentries, on 
his Majesty’s urgent service, to-mor- 
row by noon, at the cross of Killmeiler. 
I am loath to have one of his Majesty’s 
castlesso poorly garrisoned ; but, trust- 
ing that your own domestics and the 
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usual sentries will be a sufficient force 
to secure you against any sudden 
attempt of the mere Irish of your 
neighbourhood, and commending to 
you the bearer hereof, who is in- 
structed to impart to you his best 
counsel and assistance, I remain, 
your loving friend, 
‘6 ORMOND. 

“ Given at my camp at Jamestown, 

this 16th December 1641.” 


**So, by Saint George! I am here 
in a pleasant case!” exclaimed the 
astonished and indignant governor ; 
‘stripped of my garrison, at the very 
moment I want them most! Left 
with my cook and my butler to defend 
his Majesty’s castle, belike with drip- 
ping-pan and ladle, against twenty 
miles of a country swarming with 
rebels !—deprived of my command 
when another hour would make me 
master of the two first fortresses in 
Leix! It is not to be endured: I will 
bring Lord Ormond to an account for 
this injurious conduct—I will, by 
heaven !—And you, sir, whom he 
takes it upon him to commend to 
me,” turning angrily on the new- 
comer, ‘‘ what counsel have you for 
me? What do you propose to do, to 
save his Majesty’s castle from the 
dangers that you see surround it on 
every side?” 

‘* Let me counsel you to keep your 
temper, Sir Simon,” said Lady Braba- 
zon’s voice from the window above. 

‘* Madam, mind your own affairs,” 
replied the angry governor, and gruffly 
shifted his position. 

** Any poor assistance I can render, 
Sir Simon Brabazon, is heartily at 
your service,” said the bearer of the 
despatches, not seeming to notice this 
disagreeable interlude; ‘“‘and if a 
sentry or two more than are usually 
on guard in Dunbeg be any object, I 
shall not boggle at stretching my 
authority a little in leaving them be- 
hind.” 

‘Sir, you speak reasonably and to 
the purpose, and I will be happy to 
make your acquaintance : but you will 
acknowledge, sir, that it is an unex- 
ampled hardship for a governor of one 
of his Majesty’s castles to be left, as I 
said before, to defend his charge with 
no better garrison than acorps of cooks 
and kitchen wenches ; and if my Lord 
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of Ormond deprive me thus of my 
forces, how, I pray you, am I to exe- 
cute the commands of the Lords of the 
Council? ‘Think you, sir,” (handing 
him the open letter,) ‘that I can both 
defend Dunbeg and take Dunmore at. 
the point of the dripping-pan ?” 

‘*Take Dunmore, Sir Simon!” re- 
peated the stranger ‘in a tone of sur- 
prise ; ‘‘ I thought Dunmore was also 
a royal garrison.” 

** Neither royal nor loyal, sir, I 
can assure you; andif you would assure 
yourself, read that letter of the Lords 
Justices.” 

‘Why, how is this!” exclaimed 
the stranger, as he ran his eye along 
the paper ; ‘‘ here is some mistake, Sir 
Simon. I have reason to know— that 
is, I have heard and believe—that Sir 
Theobald Verdon is in arms for the 
King.” 

‘*¢ You have been misinformed, then, 
sir, I can avouch it to you. His con- 
duct has for a length of time been 
very suspicious : the motions of his 
garrison throughout the last week, in 
particular, have been most alarming 
to well-disposed persons. Look 
yonder, sir ; you can see, even at this 
early hour, a party of his savage 
raparees returning, doubtless, from 
some marauding excursion against 
the peaceful subjects of the country. 
How am I to deal with these pestilent 
neighbours, I pray you, if 1 be left 
without means offensive or defensive? 
Why, sir, for aught Iknow, this Teague 
of a warden may take it into his 
cracked pate to march his savage 
crew against Dunbeg itself, before 
sunset !” 

“Tush, Sir Simon! Captain Demp-~- 
sey is better instructed : if your only 
apprehensions be from that quarter, I 
can guarantee you a sound sleep to- 
night.” 

‘¢ But, sir, I will not sleep upon any 
man’s guarantee! See you what a 
stir there is in the nest of hornets? I 
tell you, sir, were it not that a good 
half-mile of the bog of Tullymore lies 
between me and those heavy sakers 
that you see bristling on the rascal’s 
rampart, I would rather give you the 
right hand off my body than a single 
man out of my garrison.” 

‘* You may be easy on that score 
also, Sir Simon: you know the bog is 
totally impassable for cannon, as the 
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woods at this season are, for either 
man or horse.” 

** Are you from this part of the 
country, sir?” demanded Sir Simon, 
looking at the stranger sharply. 

“From within a mile of Mary- 
borough,” was the reply, in a careless 
tone. 

** You know the country well, sir,” 
persisted the governor. 

“T have often hunted through it 
with old Sir Hugh Verdon, when he 
kept house in Dunmore.” 

** You might have hunted in better 
company, sir,” gruffly replied the go- 
vernor ; then added, half soliloquising, 
*‘ he was my bitter enemy.” 

*¢ You do him wrong, Sir Simon; on 
my honour, you do!” exclaimed the 
stranger, with greater animation than 
he had yet exhibited. ‘I have often 
heard him say—” 

**No matter what you have heard 
him say, sir,” interrupted Sir Simon, 
as he twitched himself round, to cast 
another suspicious glance on the walls 
of Dunmore. ‘ Look yonder, sir, 
and tell me what you think of 
that. ” 

‘*The knaves do seem to be bent 
on some mischief,” said the stranger, 
thoughtfully, as he surveyed the op- 
posite fortress, for some minutes in 
silence.. At length he took down his 
hand, with which he had shaded the 
rising sunlight from his eyes, and 
said, ‘* It is only the morning parade ; 
you need be under no apprehension 
from your neighbours of Dunmore to- 
day; their warden is absent.” 

‘* How do you know that?” sharply 
demanded the governor. 

‘Captain Dempsey never permits 
the parade on the esplanade before 
his windows.” 

“You seem well acquainted with 
their discipline, sir,” said Sir Simon, 
again eyeing the stranger with con- 
siderable earnestness. 

‘* I recollect the routine of garrison 
duty in old Sir Hugh’s time,” replied 
the stranger, apparently unconscious 
of the pointed manner of the governor. 
“We have no time to lose, however, 
Sir Simon,” he added: “‘ we should 
have been upon our march ere now. 
I see you mount one sentry on your 
drawbridge, and another on the tur- 
ret, with two on guard in the barbi- 
ean, which makes on duty four in 





all. I shall leave you half-a-dozen 
men, which will, I think, be a suffi- 
cient force for the security of the 
place, till the return of your garrison, 
as that will certainly be before sunset 
to-morrow. Should you think it 
necessary to make the usual show of 
a force within your walls, I will be 
glad to instruct your people how to 
turn their resources to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

**How do you mean, sir? What 
more can we do, if we be attacked, 
than stand at our posts, till we are 
shot or cut down?” 

“To tell you the truth, Sir Simon, 
from what you mention to me, and 
from the aspect of things in this 
neighbouring fortress, I think it 
would not be unadvisable to hang up 
a few red jackets here and there 
about your embrasures: a dozen 
military caps set upon poles behind 
the parapet, and shifted occasionally 
along the platform, would at all 
events do no harm, and might per- 
haps deter ill-disposed persons from 
looking too lightly on your defences. 
If you will instruct your storekeeper 
to show me your stock of military 
clothing and accoutrements, while the 
men prepare for their march, I doubt 
not but I could give some of the 
kitchen wenches you mention, an hour 
or two’s profitable employment in 
putting together a tolerable corps of 
steady men for your battlements, 
fellows who may fall, but who will 
never run away.” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!—ho, ho, ho!” cried 
Sir Simon—‘ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!— 
Send Lady Brabazon here—send here 
Miss Lucy Brabazon, and all her 
maids, with all their needles and 
thimbles. Lady Brabazon! here is a 
valiant gentleman who is going to run 
away with your garrison, but before 
he leaves you to the tender mercies 
of Master Teague, who I think is 
about to pay you a visit, he will 
teach you the secret of manufacturing 
as pretty a family of tall fellows for 
his Majesty’s service, as the heart of 
a loyal lady could desire! ha, ha, 
ha! Come on, ye hussies ; follow him 
to the storehouse, ye jades, and let 
me find that you profit by his instruc- 
tions, while I see to the proper equip- 
ment of these poor fellows of my own, 
for their approaching journey.” And 
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he left the stranger surrounded by a 
group of wondering and tittering 
females. 

The stranger, with a better grace 
‘than might have been expected, fol- 
lowed his conductresses to the de- 
pository of the military stores, and 
gravely selected the necessary uni- 
forms, and pointed out the method of 
stuffing them so as to resemble human 
figures. The merriment of the assis- 
tants very soon subsided, when they 
became more fully aware of the pur- 
pose to which these ludicrous images 
were to be turned; and when Lady 
Brabazon entered, and, in an alarmed 
voice, asked if she and her compa- 
nions were to be left ‘‘ to the protec- 
tion of men of straw,” a clamorous 
burst, not of laughter, but of expostu- 
lation, rose from all present. 

‘‘ Madam,” said the stranger, ‘if 
you will do me the honour of afford- 
ing me a private interview of a few 
minutes, I will do my best to account 
for the necessity I am so reluctantly 
under.” Lady Brabazon motioned 
him to follow her to an inner apart- 
ment ; they entered, and the stranger, 
having closed the door, plucked away 
a false beard which had hitherto con- 
cealed the lower part of his face, and 
exposed the smooth features of a 
young man of about four-and-twenty 
—‘ Dear Lady Brabazon, do you not 
know me?” he exclaimed, in a clear 
joyous voice, very different from the 
hoarse tones he had hitherto employed, 
and, removing his slouched hat, per- 
mitted a profusion of light brown hair 
to fall about his shoulders, and com- 
plete the bust of a remarkably hand- 
some cavalier. 

‘Theobald Verdon himself, as I 
live!” cried the good lady, warmly 
proffering her hand. 

‘But where is my dearest Lucy ?” 
asked the knight: ‘‘we have not a 
moment to lose; and heaven knows 
when I may have a chance of such 
happiness again !” 

At that moment Miss Brabazon 
entered the apartment; her mother 
placed her finger on her lips, and 
slipped past her to close the door. 
When she turned, the astonished 
Lucy was folded in the arms of the 
knight, who was just adding to his 
silent embrace the privileged kiss of a 
fully accepted lover. 
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“*T vow, Sir Theobald,” said Lady 
Brabazon, ‘you and Miss Lucy do 
just as you please ! You have procured 
Sir Simon’s consent, I take it for 
granted, as a reward for your ingenu- 
ity in manning his walls! If you have, 
I can tell you, your men of straw have 
had more influence with him than 
my best endeavours daily for the last 
month.” 

*¢Oh, you rash Theobald! how could 
ae venture ?” exclaimed the younger 

ady. 

“* Why, Lucy, as the governor never 
saw me but once, I had little difficulty 
in keeping up my disguise—besides, 
my dear girl, I kept at his safe side 
all the time.” 

‘* But what mean these extraordi- 
nary preparations? You surely do not 
expect that we will have occasion to 
make serious use of the absurd figures 
outside ?” asked Miss Brabazon. 

‘Spare me, dear Lady Brabazon! 
Lucy, forgive me! It was the only 
device I could imagine to gain an 
interview ; and I think, Lucy, I may 
say without boasting, that in this my 
men of straw have done me at least 
one good piece of service.” 

‘But tell us now, in heaven’s 
name, what you have been doing!” 
cried Lady Brabazon: “and where 
on earth have you been hiding, when 
all the world are asking what has 
become of you? We were told, first 
that you had joined the northern puri- 
tans; and next, that you were with 
Ormond for the King ; and now these 
low fellows of the Council insinuate 
that you have taken arms with the 
rebel lords of the Pale, and would 
have Sir Simon to garrison your 
castle on their behalf; but,” she added 
with a smile, ‘‘ if you run away with 
all our soldiers, as you threaten, Sir 
Simon, however secure in the strength 
of his letters-patent, will find some 
difficulty in marching his new levies 
to take possession.” 

‘* When I return, Lady Brabazon, 
I will be at liberty to tell all; and, 
Lucy, when I next come to Dunbeg, 
I will not need a disguise ; but I am 
pledged to secrecy and despatch at 
present. I am engaged on a service 
of the utmost importance; and al- 
though I have heard enough to make 
me most uneasy about the state of 
affairs at Dunmore, I dare not delay 
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even to visit my own people. This 
much, however, I may say,” he added 
with mournful earnestness, “ that, 
whether I ever return to explain my- 
self more fully or not, the few dear 
friends who value my memory—” 

Just then the voice of Sir Simon 
was heard in the courtyard, ‘‘ So ho, 
ye sluts! how goeson the manufac- 
ture? How many recruits have ye 
turned out of hands, Lady Brabazon ? 
See that they be tall fellows, ye bag- 
gages—such as will do your handiwork 
some credit — able-bodied knaves, 
ye jades—strapping fellows, every 
mother’s son of them—ha, ha, ha!” 
At the first sound of the governor’s 
voice, Lady Brabazon opened a side 
door, and pressing Sir Theobald’s 
hand, while Lucy gave him a silent 
adieu with her eyes, pushed him gently 
into the courtyard, and turned to 
meet her husband. There was more 
bitterness than hilarity in poor Sir 
Simon’s laugh, though the ludicrous 
appearance of the place might have 
raised a smile on the gravest counte- 
nance. |Here lay the half-stuffed 
bodies which were to be joined to 
legs still, literally speaking, in the 
straw. On the latter circumstance 
Sir Simon did not fail to rally his 
female Prometheuses unmercifully, al- 
though unavailingly ; ‘‘ But after all,” 
he cried, ‘‘never be so downcast ; 
this honest fellow, though he does run 
away with the better part of my gar- 
rison, has still left me a dozen arms 
of flesh that I put more trust in than 
in a haggard of these precious gentle- 
men. So come, Lady Brabazon; I 
hear them marching off; let’s go shut 
our gates, and prepare to put on as 
bold a face as folks in our predica- 
ment may.” 

The anxieties of the garrison of 
Dunbeg decreased as the day ad- 
vanced. Their neighbours seemed 
disposed quietly to remain within 
their walls. Lady Brabazon and her 
daughter, resting on the assurances of 
Sir Theobald, treated the fears of 
the governor with indifference, al- 
though they dared not dispel them by 
telling him on whose authority they 
grounded their consciousness of secu- 
rity. The distribution and arrange- 
ment of the stuffed figures also revived 
the merriment of the domestics ; and 
when evening at length fell on the 


castle of Dunbeg, the little garrison 
were so reassured by the tranquillity 
in which the first day of their deser- 
tion had passed by, that scarce a 
thought of danger was entertained by 
any person within the walls, except 
Sir Simon alone. But the governor 
was still uneasy; he paced the ram- 
part that fronted Dunmore from sun- 
set to near midnight ; every light that 
flitted from window to window of the 
opposite fortress filled him with ap- 
prehension ; and it was with difficulty 
that his good lady, by repeated denun- 
ciations of rheumatisms and coughs, 
at length persuaded him to retire to 
rest. But Sir Simon could not rest ; 
the suspicions excited by the Lords 
Justices letter kept him in a wakeful 
fret till break of day. Scarcely had 
the first dawn shed its faintest rays 
over the landscape, when he was up, 
and gazing from the window of the 
gallery adjoining his bedchamber at 
the outline of Dunmore, which rose 
between him and the daybreak. He 
looked, and rubbed his eyes, and 
looked again ; then roused his worthy 
lady for at least the twentieth time. 
‘* Lady Brabazon! Lady Brabazon, I 
say ! get up and look here: your eyes 
are better than mine ; but if my sight 
does not deceive me, the guns have 
been taken down from the ramparts 
of Dunmore. I pray God, Teague 
may not be preparing to lay siege to 
us!” 

“T vow, Sir Simon, you have not 
given mean hour’s rest since midnight,” 
cried Lady Brabazon, in a somewhat 
pettish tone, through the open door: 
‘‘what need we care what they do 
with their guns? they cannot bring 
them through the bog of Tully- 
-_ and that you know as well as I 

0,”’ 

‘** But, by Saint George! Lady Bra- 
bazon, they ave brought them through 
the bog of Tullymore! and if you 
doubt what I say, you may rise and 
look at them coming up the Craggan 
meadows!” (the Craggan meadows 
lay at a distance of about half-a-mile 
from the castle, on the western or 
nearer bank of the morass;) ‘ rank 
and file, by heaven! Twenty men 
abreast, and four heavy battering 
cannon, drawn by six horses a-piece, 
in front! Hilloa, Watkins, call out 
the guard!” 
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‘You are jesting, Sir Simon,” 
cried Lady Brabazon, but in a voice 
a little shaken; ‘‘ they are the cows 
coming to be milked that you mistake 
for horses drawing great guns.” 

‘* Lady Brabazon, I tell you, though 
I have but one eye, and you have 
two,”—but by this time the lady had 
risen, and approached the window; 
she no sooner looked out than she 
exclaimed in excessive consternation— 
‘*Hfeaven have mercy on us! they 
are troops and cannon, indeed, that I 
see, and they are coming up from the 
side of the bog! How onearth could 
they ever have got over; or what is 
to become of us, if they lay siege to 
the castle, and we without a gar- 
rison ?” 

“Tl tell you, madam, what ought 
to become of you: if they lay siege tq 
the castle, you ought to be hung out 
over every parapet, madam. You and 
your precious daughter should be 
hung in chairs, and let their shot 
come at my rampart through your 
bodies—as you offered, madam, if 
ever Dunbeg should be summoned by 
the traitor Verdon at the head of a 
rebel army ; for as sure as there is an 
eye, though it be but a single one, 
in my head, that is his Teague of a 
warden, and there are his raparees of 
a garrison, that are coming up the 
Craggan meadows to rob and murder 
us all!” 

“Tt is not possible, Sir Simon : it 
cannot be—I pledge you my life it is 
quite impossible.” 

‘“‘ But it is the fact, madam, as you 
may see, if you choose to look at these 
ensigns.” 

“TI tell you, Sir Simon, it cannot 
be the fact. Theobald Verdon told 
me with his own lips that there was 
no danger to be apprehended from 
Dunmore.” 

“* Theobald Verdon told you with his 
own lips! And so you have been talk- 
ing lately with Theobald Verdon, 
madam?” exclaimed the governor, 
turning imperiously on Lady Bra- 
bazon, just as their daughter entered 
the apartment in a state of excessive 
alarm. ‘Oh, sir!” exclaimed Lucy, 
thunderstruck at the conversation, 
which she but partly overheard, “ it 
was my fault alone; do not blame 
any one but me ; but he is gone now, 
and what is to become of us?” 
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“Why, what d’ye mean? what's 
all this work about ?” demanded the 
governor. 

* Oh, sir, do you know there is an 
army marching towards thé castle 
with cannon, as if they meant to be- 
siege it.” 

“* To be sure I do! don’t I see them 
as well as one eye will let me? What 
of that?” 

‘“ Why, what is to become of us, 
now that Sir Theobald is gone off 
with all our men.” 

“ Ha, what! whew! Oh, hell and 
the devil! I see it all now!” shouted 
Sir Simon, tearing off his wig and 
dashing it on the floor: ‘* I see it all!” 
he repeated, slapping his thighs with 
both his hands, and dancing on his 
peruke. “It was the villain Verdon 
who was here in disguise! He has 
stolen away my men upon a forged 
letter !—stolen and entrapped my brave 
fellows into an ambuscade, as sure as 
God’s in heaven !—and now that he 
has got their throats cut in the woods, 
he is coming down on my defenceless 
castle with his bloodthirsty barba- 
rians to ravish, rob, and murder! 

‘+ T see it all,” he repeated, pulling 
out the suspected letter: ‘‘ that is no 
more James Butler’s handwriting than 
it is my own! Oh, what an old fool I 
was to be duped by such a clumsy 
artifice !—Ay, ay,—we are sold—our 
lives are not worth that!” he tore the 
paper, and stamped upon it. “But he 
shall buy it dear!” he exclaimed, 
clenching his fists, ‘‘ while there is 
blood in my body—while I can hold a 
pike; as long as these old bones will 
hang together, I will not surrender, 
and I care not though he doesn’t leave 
one stone of Dunbeg upon another!” 

While the governor continued to 
rage in this manner, his lady and 
daughter stood by without uttering a 


‘syllable, so thunderstruck were they 


by his frantic gestures and astounding 
assertions. Lady Brabazon first pick- 
ed up the torn letter and looked at the 
writing ; she was pale as a corpse, and 
dreadfully agitated. ‘If it be pos- 
sible,” she said ‘‘ that Theobald Ver- 
don has forged Lord Ormond’s signa- 
ture.” 

‘Do not think so, dear mother! do 
not doubt Theobald Verdon’s honour. 
Father, you are mistaken; Theobald 
Verdon never forged any person’s 
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signature, never betrayed the trust of 
any one—he is incapable of an act so 
base; and if these be his men who 
are coming against us, I will answer 
for it with my life, they are in rebel- 
lion against him, as well as against 
the King!” 

** Minx, do not dare to justify him ! 
Has he not already done what no gen- 
tleman of honour ought to do, degraded 
himself to skulk into my house in a 
disguise? It is he who leads these 
men, as sure as it is I who will oppose 
them ; and as sure as you, Lady Bra- 
bazon, once boasted that you would 
stop Sir Theobald Verdon’s cannon- 
balls with your body, so sure you will 
be fairly challenged to put that boast 
in execution, before you are an hour 
older!” 

** And if I be, Sir Simon, I trust I 
know how to keep my word!” ex- 
claimed Lady Brabazon with great 
spirit. 

“ And if this be he,” cried Lucy, 
who now beheld the near approach of 
the besiegers, “life is of no value to 
me, and I care not how soon or in 
what manner [I lose it!” 

“Very good, ladies!” cried the 
governor, ‘and, by my honour! if it 
conduce to the safety of the castle, 
I'll hang ye both out to dry, as I said 
before, as fast as ever your laundry- 
maid hangs out a pair of rumpled pet- 
ticoats!” So saying, the distracted old 
gentleman left the apartment to 
attend the summons of his besiegers, 
which was just now heard in the shape 
of some doleful notes from the bag- 
pipe of Cahill-na-pioba in front of the 
drawbridge. 

** Now, Lucy,” cried Lady Braba- 
zon, as the governor closed the door 
behind him, “ give over your trem- 
bling, and do as I desire you. I have 
no idea of losing my life, nor of letting 
you lose yours, neither, my darling 
child; but I will make Simon Braba- 
gon rue his taunts to me this day, if 
the feelings of either husband or father 
be still alive in his breast! Come here 
and listen to my instructions,’—but 
what instructions Lady Brabazon 
gave to her daughter, history has not 
further recorded. 

In the mean time, Colonel O'Demp- 
sey and Sir Phelim O'Neill, attended 
by the latter chieftain’s train of gallo- 
glass, were riding side by side through 
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the Craggan meadows, having made 
their approach along the eastern side 
of the Tullymore direct from Trim, 
without taking Dunmore on their 
route, a course which would have laid 
them under the necessity of passing 
the formidable morass in question. 
The breast of the Colonel was swell- 
ing with emotions of pride, excited by 
the intelligence which had met him 
while still a distance of some miles, of 
his lieutenant’s complete success in 
transporting his troops and artillery. 
‘* By my hand of valour! O’Neill,” he 
said, pointing to the formidable array of 
men and cannon that crowded the swell- 
ing slope before them, as they emerged 
on the open ground, ** when I brought 
the clan Dempsey to the assistance of 
the Catholic army, I brought no 
children to your aid. Look at that 
bog; may I never drink success to 
the good old cause, nor a health to 
Roger Moore again, if it ain’t deeper 
by five fathoms than the Liffey at 
Dublin bridge, when the tide is full. 
By all the bells in Ireland! there have 
been more droves of cattle lost in that 
bog within my memory, than would 
victual your camp for three years ; 
for though the summer be never so 
dry, that bog is all the year round as 
soft as butter from the churn; and 
what is still stranger, by my hand! it 
is always softer, the dryer the season 
is; so that to get across it now is 
next to impossible, by reason of the 
hot summer we had this year.” 

‘*T see the bog is deep and dan- 
gerous, Colonel O’Dempsey,” said 
O’Neill, somewhat impatiently. 

‘* You may say so, O'Neill,” re- 
plied the Colonel with infinite com- 
placency ; ‘*I only wish you saw it a 
bit higher up; but that is not to my 
present purpose: you see those 
guns?” 

‘IT see the guns are heavy cannon, 
Colonel O’Dempsey ; twelve-pound- 
ers, as I have heard you say,” replied 
O'Neill. 

*¢ By my hand of valour! then, I’ve 
said soso often,” muttered the Colonel, 
rubbing his eyes, “ that I believe in 
my conscience it is grown to be the 
truth at last! But such as they are, 
O’Neill—and, by my hand! they are 
no trifles, as this churl of a Sassenagh 
hog shall shortly experience—they 
have been dragged, every gun of them, 
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right through the middle of that bog 
by the Kinel Dempsey this very morn- 
ing! By your head, it is no lie!” 

**T do not doubt your word, Colonel 
Dempsey; and I admit that it isa 
very extraordinary exploit, and a most 
important service, for which the gen- 
tlemen of your clan have my hearty 
thanks.” 

‘*Show me the men in Leinster 
that would do the like again, that’s 
all! They thought at Trim the thing 
couldn’t be done. Darin ’amin, they 
know little of the Kinel Dempsey that 
said so! If the guns were twice the 
weight—and, by myhand! I'll venture 
to say you haven’t seen heavier metal 
since you saw the great gun of Athlone 
last—ay, even if they were four-and- 
twenty pounders, let alone twelves 
itself ; let me but say the word, and the 
kindred tackle to, and if they wouldn’t 
pull them through the bog of Allen 
from the chair of Kildare to the seven 
churches of Clonmacnoise, at a single 
haul, may I never drink success—” 

“* Doubtless, Colonel Dempsey, 
doubtless; the service was a good ser- 
vice, and the men are active and 
strong fellows, I grant; but I think 
you had better proceed to take advan- 
tage of their exertions, and not spend 
time in idle praise of them. I do not 
myself care to appear in this adven- 
ture; I would have my presence in 
this part of the country kept private. 
I shall, therefore, wait while you 
summon the governor of Dunbeg; 
and as he shows a good force on his 
walls, I would recommend you to 
treat for a capitulation on honourable 
terms rather than incur any unueces- 
sary loss of men. I know these red- 
coats of old ; they stand to their posts 
very manfully when pressed.” 

“The churls do show a good front, 
it is no lie; but wait till I give them 
a salvo, and if they don’t run to their 
cellars as nimble as emmets off a sod 
of turf, may I never—” 

‘* Colonel Dempsey,” said O'Neill, 
somewhat sternly, “if you drank to 
Mr Moore’s health somewhat less 
deeply and less frequently, the success 
of the good cause would be much less 
problematical. Proceed now with 
your lieutenant to offer Sir Simon 
Brabazon honourable terms of sur- 
render ; if he refuse these, plant your 
battery against the curtain of his 
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main rampart, and give the assault 
the moment a practicable breach 
appears.” 

The Colonel, conscious of the rebuke, 
attempted noreply ; but, riding forward 
with a white handkerchief on the end 
of his sword, summoned Cormack Oge 
to attend him to the gate of the castle. 
** By the hand of my body! you have 
done the work well, Cormack,” he 
said, as his lieutenant joined him. 
‘¢ ONeill does not know what to make 
of you; he never knew of such an 
exploit before: by all the bells in 
Ireland! if I’m not for ever obliged to 
you, may I never—” 

‘“* Never say more about it, Colonel 
dear; itis more than that we would 
do for O’Dempsey, or men and pitch- 
forks would be scarce with us.” 

‘* A main heavy piece of work it 
must have been, Cormack.” 

“‘ Middling, in troth; nothing to 
complain of,” said Cormack, with a 
careless air. 

‘* By my hand of valour ! Cormack, 
although you may make light of such 
metal after the great guns of Athlone 
and Dublin—” 

** Make light of them, Colonel dear! 
Oh then, by virtue of my baptism, it 
is light enough I’ve made them, if 
you knew but all!” muttered the 
Captain. 

“Though you may make light of 
the guns, and call them six-pounders,” 
persisted the Colonel, eying his batter- 
ing-train very attentively, ‘I knew 
I was right from the first in counting 
them double that calibre at the least ; 
that is the bore of a twelve-pound 
shot, if it be the bore of a two-ounce 
bullet, as this churl who is coming to 
parley on his drawbridge shall shortly 
be qualified to take his oath of! But 
confound it, Cormack, now that I 
look again at the guns—” 

‘Colonel, the boddagh warden is 
going to speak to you,” cried Cor- 
mack; and the Colonel’s attention, 
which had fixed most suspiciously on 
the counterfeit cannon, was again 
transferred to the knight who had 
stoutly taken his stand on the oppo- 
site side of the ditch of Dunbeg. 

‘* How now, Master Teague—Mas- 
ter Dempsey, that is—+what seek you 
at my door with battering cannon and 
an armed force?” he cried in a loud 
voice; “ or in whose name do you hold 
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the commission that authorises you to 
lead your company across the bounds 
of my military jurisdiction ?” 

“Sir,” said the Colonel, drawing 
himself stiffly up, “‘ I came here not to 
answer churlish interrogatories, but to 
ask an honourable question : Will you 
surrender the fort of Dunbeg, to be 
occupied by me on behalf of the 
Catholic army of Ireland, on the terms 
of an honourable capitulation—I per- 
mitting you to march out with all 
your arms and baggage, drums beat- 
ing, ball in mouth, match lighted at 
both ends, and colours flying ; or will 
you rather taste a salvo from my 
guns, just by way of a good-morrow 
to your nightcap, for old acquaintance 
sake?” 

“T return no answer till I know 
with whom I treat,” cried the gover- 
nor. ‘*Who commands this force?” 

**T command this simple battery of 
eighteen pounders,” replied the Colonel 
with an irresistible swagger. \‘ Let that 
suffice for the present, Master 
Saxon.” 

“IT see your commander on horse- 
back in the rear,” cried Sir Simon, 
“and I am not surprised that he 
should be ashamed to show his face in 
front. Tell him he is a traitor and a 
coward, a liar and a poltroon; and for 
yourself, Master Teague, you may fall 
to with your eighteen pounders, as 
soon as you have a mind!” So say- 
ing, Sir Simon withdrew through the 
narrow opening of the gate out of 
which he had issued. 

“‘ Teague, Teague!” exclaimed the 
insulted Colonel, “‘ clown, Saxon, son 
of a hag! blow him to atoms! knock 
his bit of a cashleen into smidhereens, 
Isay! Fire! sons of fortunate fathers! 
—fire !"— 

“Stop a bit, Colonel dear,” cries 
Cormack ; “it would be against the 
rules of war to fire upon him till he is 
summoned in due form.” 

“ M’anim an dioul! and haven't I 
summoned him to his heart’s content! 
what more would the son ofa hag 
have? Haven’t I offered to let him off 
bag and baggage, ball in mouth, 
match lighted at both ends, drums 
beating, and colours flying, all as 
directed by O'Neill himself, ahd 
hasn’t he called me Teague for my 
pains? Teague to my teeth, Cormack 
O’Dempsey !|—fire, I say; if youhave 


any regard for the honour of your 
clan, fire!” 

** Colonel,” said Cormack, ‘ it’s 
little O’Neill knows of the real art of 
war, though I say it that may be 
oughtn’t to say it, or he’d never ask 
the captain of your battery to bring 
disgrace upon himself and his people, 
by firing upon a fort before it had been 
summoned, according to the real old 
regular form prescribed by King Brian 
Boru in his military tactics, and 
practised in all the famous breaches 
that valiant general fought against 
the Danes.” 

*¢ By my hand of valour! Cormack,” 
exclaimed the Colonel, reddening to 
the eyes, ‘if I thought O’Neill had 
wilfully put wrong words into my 
mouth ”— 

‘“* Never take it to heart, O’Demp- 
sey,” said the captain of the artillery ; 
“it is plain he knew no better, and 
could not mean to put an affront upon 
any one: so do you just stand to one 
side for a minute and give me the 
white handkerchief, till I show you 
how to summon a fort in style!” 
With that Captain Cormack moved 
slowly forward with the flag of truce 
to the edge of the ditch, muttering as 
he went, ‘* Oh blessed Kieran! stand 
to me this once; and if, through your 
bounteous assistance, my invention 
gets me prosperously through without 
exposing the kindred to disgrace, I 
vow to keep your high altar at Clon- 
macnoise in candles of white wax from 
this till Easter come a twelvemonth.” 
In confirmation of which resolution, 
he devoutly crossed himself as he 
stepped upon the verge of the covered 
way. Then waving his flag very for- 
mally three times, he cleared his 
throat and began,—“ In the name of 
the Blessed Virgin, the patroness of 
the Catholic cause, and immediate 
protectress of the Irish army; and 
in the name of the blessed Kieran, the 
tutelar saint of these parts, as well as 
in the name and by the authorities of 
Patrick and Colombkill—amen. I, 
Cormack MacTeige, MacCormack 
Buy, MacCahil More, MacCormack 
na g’cran O’Dempsey, captain and 
commander of the artillery and bat- 
tering-train of the army of Leix 
and Offaly, do hereby call upon, sum~- 
mon, exhort, and strongly advise all 
such sons of unfortunate fathers as I 
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see ranged on these walls before me, 
ready to be blown into the air, like 
trauneens on a windy day, at the first 
salvo from my guns——Arrah, what is 
the old churl laughing at!” he ex- 
elaimed, as Sir Simon, who had made 
his appearance on the top of the tower 
on the commencement of his oration, 
burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

*¢ Address yourself to me, Master 
Teague,” he cried; *‘ for I promise you 
your discourse will have no effect 
whatever on my men. You may blow 
them about like straws on a windy 
day, sure enough,—ha, ha, ha !—but 
you'll find it no such easy matter to 
work upon their fears, by telling them 
how you mean to thrash them—ha, 
ha, ha! But what do you offer, sirrah? 
or why do you stand there grimacing 
on my glacis, like Punch upon a plat- 
form ?” 

‘* Punch! you son of a hog !—grim- 
acing on your glacis! you grandfather 
of churls! Oh, by my head, and by 
my father’s head! (if I had but one 
of the six-pounders here,) if it wasn’t 
that my heart is too soft, entirely it 
is—it’s a short summons you and yours 
should have at my hands! But I’m 
a merciful man, Sir Simon Brabazon, 
(small my thanks in troth,) and 
though my trade be war, I hate the 
sight of bloodshed. Ay, indeed, ’tis 
too full of humanity my heart is en- 
tirely ; but for the sake of Lady Bra- 
bazon and your daughter, (oh, more 
glory to you, blessed Kieran, you’ve 
set me on the true scent at last!) 
—for their sakes I'll consent, for all 
that has come and gone, to give you 
another chance. You see these cannon; 
may I never see glory—(holy Virgin ! 
pardon a lie, for it is told in a good 
cause)—may I never stand in the 
sight of the saints, if they arn’t every 
gun of them charged to the muzzle 
with powder and ball—ay, two balls 
itself in some of them—six-and-thirty 
pound weight of iron ready to go 
thwack against your old ricketty ram- 
part at one touch of this blessed lin- 
stock: think of that! You see these 


men of mine: may I never die (and 
God knows this is true enough) if 
they arn’t every mother’s son of them 
80 set upon blood and spoil, murder, 
and what’s worse than murder’—On 
this the Kinel Dempsey gave a loud 
Shout of approbation, and there 
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appeared considerable indications of 
confusion in the garrison; female 
voices were heard loud in expostula- 
tion; and'while Sir Simon turned round, 
apparently endeavouring to allay the 
storm, Captain Cormack also turned 
towards his friends, and gave a wink, 
as much as to say, “I’m doing it 
now.” ‘ Ay,” he continued, ‘so 
bent on violence and violation”—here 
there was another burst of female out- 
cries from within. “I’m doing it; 
I'm doing it!” cried Cormack, rub- - 
bing his hands and cutting a caper, as 
the distracted governor turned again 
to quell the threatened insurrection in 
his garrison. ‘‘ So eager for all man- 
ner of devilment,” continued Captain 
Cormack. 

* Silence, I say!” cried the gover- 
nor to those within. ‘Tl lose my 
life in your defence, Lady Brabazon ; 
you know as well as I do that I'd die 
to defend you; but I'll be torn limb 
from limb before I surrender to this 
apostate villain!” ‘This declaration 
was succeeded by another dolorous 
burst from the complaining females. 

**' You see the guns ready shotted 
to blow you into perdition,” continued 
the urgent captain. “You see the 
men only restrained by my authority 
from perpetrating an indiscriminate 
massacre; and I put it to you once for 
all, will you surrender like a discreet 
man—and may I never see the saints, 
if I don’t get you and yours the height 
of good treatment if you do; or will 
you (like a stubborn old boccough as 
you are, and be cursed) see your 
walls pounded into powder, your men 
made mincemeat of, and your people 
in general abandoned to the ecruellest 
ill usage? Will you, once ?—tut! 
Colonel, don’t interfere—this is Brien 
Boru’s summons that I was telling 
you of—will you, twice? Oh then, 
did you ever see or hear tell of so 
stubborn an old traitor?—he’ll force 
me to crossness, he will, in spite of my 
natural turn for tender-heartedness and 
all manner of civility. Do you hear, 
old man? I have asked you; will 
you, once?” No answer—a pause. 
“* T have asked you, will you, twice ?” 
No answer—a long pause, and Cap- 
tain Cormack’s face becoming fast be- 
dewed with perspiration. ‘ Oh then, 
by the blessed Virgin! there’s no use 
in standing on ceremony with you 
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any longer, so here goes for the 
third and last time; and, by all the 
crosses between this and Banagher! 
if you lose this chance, you may set- 
tle your scores with heaven, all and 
sundry, big and little, men and wo- 
men, maid and wife. Will you then, 
as I said before, will you, twice ?— 
(oh blessed Kieran, is it deserting 
me you are?)—will you twice, I 
say? (Holy Virgin turn his heart, 
or we'll be disgraced for ever!)— 
Well then, since what must be must, 
although, upon my conscience, it goes 
against my grain, (for, blessed saints, 
what is to become of us! )—will you 
then, like a reasonable man, as I said 
already, surrender on honourable 
terms, or will you, like an unnatural 
old traitor, as I say again, see your 
castle demolished, yourself cut in 
four quarters, and your wife and 
daughter—for, by the king of the ele- 
ments! it is in right good earnest I 
am—your wife and daughter”— 

** Monster!” exclaimed Lady Bra- 
bazon’s voice from a window of the 
wall, just over the spot at which the 
guns were pointed. 

** Madam, what does your honour- 
able ladyship please to propose ?” 
cried Cormack, turning with an air 
of grateful acknowledgment at the 
timely overture. 

“Lady Brabazon, don’t presume 
to interfere!” exclaimed Sir Simon, 
from his stand on the tower top, 
from which he commanded a view 
of the window now occupied by his 
lady. “If you interfere between me 
and the king’s enemies, you will be 
guilty of both high and petty treason! 
Remember, madam, that I am here 
the governor, and that by me alone 
terms can be accepted or refused.” 

“Oh then! tis the fancy governor 
you are, all out!” cried Cormack; 
“tis a pattern you are for discretion 
and considerateness to all the wardens 
in Leinster, not a doubt of it! Why, 
you stubborn, foolish old man, sure 
there’s more sense in her ladyship’s 
little finger than in Your whole body ! 
Ay, indeed, madam, it is not without 
reason I say it, for isn’t the whole 
country full of the report of your 
ladyship’s sense and beauty !—sure 
enough; and more’s the pity to see so 
much discretion and loveliness thrown 
away upon this old boccough, whom, 
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saving your ladyship’s honourable 
presence, I take to be no better than 
a hog!” 

‘“*Wretch!” exclaimed the lady, 
‘do not add insult tocruelty. Listen 
to my resolution. I and my daughter 
have heard your abominable threats : 
we prefer death, a hundred thousand 
deaths, to the dishonour you are 
not ashamed to declare yourselves 
ready to perpetrate against de- 
fenceless women. But these atro- 
cities you never shall execute. Before 
a stone of these walls crumbles be- 
fore your cannon, we shall be beyond 
the reach of further indignity. Since 
misfortune has deprived us of other 
defence, your cannon-shot shall never 
come against these walls but through 
our bodies. Fire now, if you have 
the heart to fire against women !” 
To the indescribable amazement of 
all the spectators, but of none so 
much as Sir Simon, the window over- 
looking the part of the wall threatened 
by Cormack’s battery was flung open, 
and two figures, in the well-known 
blue and amber robes of Lady and 
Lucy Brabazon, slung in arm-chairs, 
were lowered from the window till 
they hung right opposite the mouths 
of the cannon. 

‘+ Hilloa! hilloa! the woman’s mad!” 
screamed Sir Simon. ‘‘ They’re mad 
both of them, as sure as God’s in 
heaven. Lady Brabazon, you old 
fool! I wasn’t in earnest, you know I 
wasn’t; Lucy, daughter Lucy, you silly 
child—oh, gracious God! they'll be 
blown in pieces. Teague, Master 
Cormack, good O’Dempsey, for Jesus’ 
sake one moment; I demand a par- 
ley.” 

** No parley !” shouted in ferocious 
tones Sir Phelim O’Neill, who had 
ridden up impatient of the delay. 
‘** Apply your match, villain; we hold 
our hands now for no flesh, of either 
man or woman;” But Cormack, to 
whom this command was addressed, 
flung his match to the ground on the 
instant ; and the look of bewilderment 
which he had worn for the last few 
minutes, gave place at once to an ex- 
pression of decision and daring. At 
the same moment, O’Dempsey him- 
self, starting forward, exclaimed— 
“‘Q’Neill, you shall not command the 
Kinel Dempsey to turn their hands 
to their own dishonour. Go back to 
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your troop, and leave this work to 
me. By the brightness of heaven! no 
shot shall be fired at these walls, 
while these poor ladies hang there for 
our targets.” 

*¢ And for the villain you call me,” 
cried Cormack, “villain in your 
teeth, you bloody chieftain! The 
sons of Dempsey are no unmanly 
butchers. Up with the ladders, boys! 
Forward with the picks and crowbars! 
To the devil with the pump, and all 
belonging to it! We'll carry the 
castle by the strong hand—hurrah ! 
hurrah!” 

The kindred sprang forward with 
picks and axes to attack the gate, 
while others raised the scaling-ladders 
against the walls. Foremost among 
the latter were O’Dempsey and the 
faithful captain. Each planted his 
ladder opposite the figure he believed 
his destined portion of the spoil. Sir 
Simon tock no notice of the battering 
going on at the planks under his feet, 
but called to his sergeant,—‘t Now, 
Watkins, do you cover the warden, 
and I shall let this villain of a lieu- 
tenant see whether he’s to carry my 
wife, as well as my castle, by esca- 
lade.” They fired together. Both 
leaders reeled on their ladders; but 
both clutched at the figures above 
them, grasped them, and the ropes 
by which they were suspended giving 
way, rolled together into the ditch. 
At the same moment, Lady Brabazon 
herself reappeared at the window. 
“Run, you wretches, run !” she cried 
to the Kinel Dempsey ; ‘‘there’s blood 
enough shed !—here comes the king’s 
army ; run, or you will all be cut in 
pieces!” And, as she spoke, cries of 
** Butler aboo!— Saint George !—a Ver- 
don! a Verdon!” resounded from the 
woods. The Irish cavalry, under Sir 
Phelim O'Neill, wheeling to the right- 
about face, and the assailants of the 
castle, scrambling down from their 
various points of attack, disappeared 
as if by magic. Among the latter, 
James of the Chisel, who had over- 
thrown two or three of the mock 
garrison, with a facility that caused 
him much astonishment, and had 
already intruded one-half of his per- 
son into an embrasure, was just in 
time to regain the means of escape. 
He descended with abundant celerity, 


and was on the point of joining the 
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body of the assailants in their flight, 
when he perceived O’Dempsey and 
Captain Cormack stretched beside the 
female figures in the castle ditch. The 
chief carpenter turned, cast a glance at 
the immovable array of the garrison 
over the parapet. ‘* By Saint Kieran 
of Clonmacnoise! I believe in my con- 
science "twas against a garrison of men 
of straw that we brought up our 
wooden battery. I'll not desert the 
chief, then, if there’s breath in him, 
nor my poor Cormack neither,” he 
cried, hastening back to his fallen 
leaders. But both lay lifeless. The 
chief captain turned over the lady 
figures. ‘‘ May I never die, if they 
aren’t a couple of bottles of straw in 
petticoats!” he exclaimed. ‘* Oh, by 
haft shelve, this beats all your military 
tactics of King Brian Boru, my poor 
Cormack! The real stratagems of 
war were never practised since the 
breach of Troy till now! Farewell to 
you, sons of my heart! Bad luck to 
the hands that laid you low! I’m off 
for Kilkenny, if God and the Virgin 
give me an escape through mine ene- 
mies.” So saying, Shamus a tsiseal 
fled round the angle of the building ; 
while a gallant array of horse, headed 
by the Earl of Ormond, galloped up 
on the castle green. 

‘“‘ How goes it, Sir Simon?” cried 
the earl, reining up on the edge of the 
gateway bridge. ‘*‘ Have you beaten 
the knaves off? and how do my gos- 
sips, your wife and fair daughter ? ” 

‘We are here to answer for our- 
selves,” cried Lady Brabazon; ‘‘ come 
forward, Lucy, the rogues are all run 
away. We are both very well, I 
heartily thank your lordship, but the 
poor child is a little frightened : show 
yourself, Lucy.” 

‘*¢ My lord, we hope we'll be forgiven 
the little trick we played on my father: 
I beg your lordship will intercede for 
us. He thinks we have sacrificed our 
lives in defence of the castle.” . 

“ By ——, my good lord!” cried 
Sir Simon, ‘‘I know not whether my 
wife and daughter be talking to you 
from the window, or lying in the 
arms of those wood-kerne in the 
ditch; but I shall see presently! 
Throw open the gates, Watkins, and 
give the pursuit !” 

‘‘The pursuit is already in good 
hands, Sir Simon,” said the earl. 
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* Young Verdon has had the execu- 
tion of the rebels ever since they dis- 
persed. A gallant young fellow, by 
my honour! Sir Simon, and has done 
such service to-day, and every day 
for the last week, in the cause of king 
and country, as will make him a 
viscount of the realm, if I have any 
influence at Whitehall.” 

“And if you can only prevail on 
Sir Simon to give up an old stupid 
grudge he has against Sir Theobald’s 
father, my lord,” cried Lady Braba- 
zon, ‘we shall be quite prepared to 
back your lordship’s efforts in his 
favour by providing him with a coun- 
tess. Don’t run away, Lucy—it is no 
sham siege this time.” 

‘‘ Ha! sits the wind in that quar- 
ter?” cried the earl. ‘* By my word, 
I congratulate you, my old friend, on 
a most honourable alliance.” 

*“*T am no match for these women, 
my lord,” replied the governor. 
‘Whether I stand on my head or my 
heels, I know no longer ; and by ——, 
as it seems to me, these guns that 


they frightened us so damnably with 
are shams like all the rest of it. By 
the honour ofa soldier, Iam ashamed 
of the whole business, grudge and all. 
Only I hope the young gallant that 
you mean to make a viscount of is not 
to be a noble of straw, like the Sugaun 
Earl of Desmond.” 

‘* If land in Ireland be worth rent 
after these disturbances,” replied the 
earl, ‘* he inherits the best half barony 
in Meath by Luke Taaff’s death, who 
was killed yesterday, poor fellow, by 
the rebels at the bridge of Trim. But 
here he comes to answer for himself, 
and his sword, by my faith! very 
handsomely spotted.” 

As he spoke, Sir Theobald was seen 
riding up at the head of a body of 
horse, who had evidently been en- 
gaged in hot work. ‘ Let fall the 
drawbridge, Watkins,” cried the go- 
vernor, ‘*and come down with me, 
Lady Brabazon, and bring the minx 
with you. I will hear what our gal- 
lant has got to say for himself in the 
presence chamber.” 





AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE AND MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


On a spring day of the year 1560, 
an excited crowd was assembled with- 
out the walls of a town of Touraine, 
which, although of small size and im- 
portance, had been the residence of 
several kings, and the birth and death 
place of Charles VIII. of France. 
Upon this occasion, no regal pageant 
attracted the throng, nor was the 
gaze of the mob one of idle curiosity. 
Gratified hatred and savage exulta- 
tion were legible on most of the faces 
there collected together; only a few 
countenances wore an expression of 
horror and pity ; and fewer still were 
those whose contracted brows, com- 
pressed lips, and pallid cheeks, be- 
trayed their suppressed grief and in- 
dignation. The sight that aroused 
these various emotions in the specta- 
tors was that of arow of human heads 
fixed upon the battlements of the 
fortress, and bearing horrible testi- 
mony to the power and cruelty of the 
house of Guise, then paramount in 


France. The vast plan of insurrec- 
tion, known in history as the Conspi- 
racy of Amboise, whose chief was 
Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, 
and its object the overthrow and im- 
prisonment of the haughty Balafré, 
and of his no less arrogant brother, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, had been 
discovered and frustrated ; and twelve 
hundred nobles and gentlemen, includ- 
ing much of the best Huguenot blood 
in the land, had expiated upon the 
scaffold their failure and offence. 
Francis II., a feeble and incapable 
prince, then occupied the throne, and 
the sword of Guise was virtually the 
sceptre of France. 

Of those who contemplated, with 
ill-concealed fury, the horrible tro- 
phies of that bigoted and vindictive 
party which, twelve years later, rioted 
in the bloody saturnalia of St Bar- 
tholomew, one of the most remarkable 
was a middle-aged man, of robust 
frame and martial aspect, whose dress 
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was travel-stained, and who was ac- 
companied by an intelligent-looking 
boy, ten years of age. Long did the 
old Huguenot soldier gaze, in mingled 
wrath and anguish, upon the blacken- 
ing features of his former leaders and 
comrades, beneath whose banner, and 
by whose side, he had so often spurred 
to victory. At last his deep emotion 
found vent in words. -‘' The assas- 
sins!” he exclaimed, ‘ they have be- 
headed France!” Then, laying his 
hand upon.the boy’s head, and heed- 
less of the louring attention his excla- 
mation had drawn upon him—‘t My 
son,” he said, “ you must not grudge 
your head, when mine shall have 
fallen, to avenge those noble chiefs, so 
full of honour. My curse cleave to 
you, if you are miserly of your blood 
in that holy cause!” The exhorta- 
tion was heartfelt, but imprudent. 
Murmurs were heard amongst the 
bystanders as the stranger’s words 
passed from mouth to mouth, and a 
cry of ‘* Down with the Huguenots!” 
arose in the crowd. For a momenf 
the cause of this commotion seemed 
disposed to abide the gathering storm. 
His nostril expanded with defiance, 
and his hand sank down to seek the 
hilt of his trusty sword. But his eye 
fell upon his son, and, repressing the 
vengeful impulse, he turned and left 
the place, unimpeded by actual vio- 
lence, but pursued by the vociferations 
ofthemob. The soldier smiled scorn- 
fully at the hootings of the rabble. 
But upon the boy who clung to his 
side a deep and ineffaceable impres- 
sion was made by the whole of that 
scene—by the severed and ghastly 
heads, by his father’s passionate in- 
junction, by the hoarse cries of the 
brutal populace. That day was an 
epoch in the life of Agrippa d’ Aubigné. 
Then was confirmed in him a hatred, 
which ended but with his life, of the 
persecutors of his Protestant brethren , 
an attachment to his creed, which he 
ably vindicated both with sword and 
pen, and to which he never hesitated 
to sacrifice the favour of kings and the 
brightest smiles of fortune. 
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The life of Theodore Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné was a grand romance, crowded 
with marvellous adventures and 
heroic traits. Brave as any real or 
fabulous hero of antiquity, he pos- 
sessed qualities and acquirements that 
are to be found combined in few military 
heroes, whether of ancient or modern 
times. THis failings were those of his 
century, whose virtues and vices 
were reflected, as in a mirror, in his 
active and turbulent career. Preco- 
cious in all things, at six years of age 
he read four languages. At that period, 
learning was confined to a few. ‘The 
chiefs of the Huguenot party had a 
large share of what little was abroad. 
As to the Roman Catholic clergy and 
nobility, their ignorance would be in- 

*credible were it less well attested. In 
the very same year in which we find 
d’Aubigné (already a learned linguist, 
and the translator of Plato’s Criton) 
proceeding to Paris with his father to 
complete his studies, Jean de Montluc, 
himself a bishop, denounced before the 
king’s council the gross ignorance of 
the dignitariesofthechurch. ‘‘ Bishop- 
rics,” he said, ‘‘are now given to 
children and to ignorant persons, hay- 
ing neither knowledge nor will to ful- 
fil their duties. Cardinals and bishops 
have not hesitated to bestow benefices 
on their house stewards, and even 
on their valets-de-chambre, cooks, 
barbers, and lackeys. The same 
priests,‘by their avarice, ignorance, and 
dissolute life, have made themselves 
universally odious and contemptible.”* 
‘* A cook-maid of our times,” says Du- 
laure, in his History of Paris, ‘‘ would 
blush to write French with such gross 
orthographical errors as are to be found 
in a letter written by the Duke of 
Guise to M. de Connor, after the cap- 
ture of some fortifications at Orleans.” 
A marshal of France, the Count de 
Brissac, could barely sign his name; 
and the constable Anne de Montmo- 
rency, by birth, station, and wealth, 
one of the first men in France, could 
neither read nor write, and signed with 
his mark. In 1573, when the Polish 
envoys went to Paris to offer the crown 





* Mémoires de Condé, i. 560. 


+ The following is an extract from this curious epistle: “ Mon bon homme, je me 
mange les dois de penser que si j’eusse heu vi. guanons pour en tirer 2 mille coups, 


ceste ville étoit a nous. 
quatre cans soldas bons. 
qul couppent ; ce qui m’est mallezé.” &c. 


Ils n’avoient qu’ 
Je ne puis fere mieux que de essaier de gagner le pont, 


ung seul parapet qui vaille. Ils n’ont pas 
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of their country to the Duke of Anjou, 
it was found necessary to send to 
Auvergne for a nobleman who could 
converse with them in Latin, they not 
understanding French. In so ignorant 
an age, young d’Aubigné’s unusual 
acquirements could not fail to give him 
prominence, even though they had not 
been combined with rare probity, 
dauntless bravery, and a daring frank- 
ness that more than once embroiled 
him with.his superiors. His fortitude 
and stanchness revealed themselves at 
a very early age. Soon after his arri- 
val at Paris, he and his preceptor were 
arrested on a charge of heresy, and 
their guards told him that he and all 
his band would be condemned to the 
stake. ‘* My horror of the mass,” re- 
plied the intrepid child, ‘is far greater* 
than my fear of the flames.” He was 
eighteen years old at the outbreak of 
the third civil war between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants. His father was 
dead, and his guardian opposed his 
taking arms, kept him a prisoner, and 
at night removed his clothes, lest he 
should escape. But the scene at Am- 
boise, and his father’s injunction, were 
vivid in the young Huguenot’s me- 
mory: combined with religious fanati- 
cism, and a warlike temper, they drove 
him with irresistible force to the battle- 
field. A company of men-at-arms 
were to leave the town for a Huguenot 
rendezvous, and some of his compa- 
nions, who had joined them, promised 
to fire a shot as warning of their de- 
parture. On hearing the signal, d’Au- 
bigné let himself down from his win- 
dow by the aid of the sheets, scaled 
two walls, narrowly missed jumping 
into a well, and, with his shirt for sole 
covering, overtook his friends, who 
were already on the march, and who 
wondered greatly to see a naked man 
pursuing and calling to them, and cry- 
ing out because his feet were tortured 
and bleeding from the stones. The cap- 
tain of the band, after scolding him and 
threatening to make him return home, 
took him on his horse and gave him 
his cloak to sit upon, because the 
buckle of the crupper lacerated his 
skin. A league further on, they fell 
in with a troop of Papists making for 
Angouléme, who were routed after a 
slight skirmish, in which the breech- 
Jess volunteer obtained an arquebuss 
and some indifferent equipments, but 
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refused to take clothes, notwithstand- 
ing his need and his comrades’ advice. 
Thus he reached the rendezvous at 
Jonsac, still in his shirt; and there, 
some officers having dressed and armed 
him, he wrote at the end of his receipt 
for these advances: ‘* Upon condition 
that I shall never tax the war with 
having despoiled me, since I cannot 
return from it in more piteous plight 
than I joined it.” At Xaintes, the 
general rendezvous, M. de Mirebeau, 
governor of the province, would have 
sent him home, first by remonstrance 
and then by menace. But d’Aubigné 
was indocile; and abruptly quitting de 
Mirebeau and his captain, who would 
have put him under arrest, he broke 
through the company, fled, and, check- 
ing with the sword’s point a cousin of 
his own, who pressed him hard, he 
reached the quarters of another cap- 
tain, named Asniéres, whom he knew 
to be on bad terms with de Mirebeau; 
and the next day, a scuffle occurring 
between their respective followers, he 
fvas foremost in the fray, and nearly 
killed his cousin. He shared in all 
the actions of that war, excepting in 
the battle of Moncontour; at which 
time, however, as he himself tells us 
in his Memoirs, he was as danger- 
ously employed: for “being,” he says, 
‘‘in his native province of Xaintonge, 
he was surprised at night in a village, 
escaped—as did only four others out 
of eighty that composed the party— 
crossed the Dronne by forcing a pea- 
sant, who came to kill him, to show 
him the ford ; passed through Coutras, 
and having encountered on the quay 
several arquebuss-men, who began 
to blow their matches, threw himself 
unhesitatingly into the river, and 
swam across it with his horse, pep- 
pered the while by the bullets.” He 
now found that a stranger had got , 
possession of his paternal estate, sus- 
taining to his face that he had been 
killed at the combat of Savignac. Sick 
and suffering, treated as an impostor, 
denied by his tenants, renounced by 
his maternal relatives, who hated him 
for his religion, he reached Orleans 
with difficulty, obtained leave from 
the judges to plead his own cause, 
and did it with such eloquence and 
pathos that the tribunal rose as one 
man, indignant against his opponents, 
and, exclaiming that none but the son 
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of d’Aubigné could speak thus, rein- 
stated him in his rights. Such were 
the sufferings, perils, and adventures 
for which, at the age of twenty, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné was already dis- 
tinguished. ‘The narrative of such 
a life,” says M. de Noailles, “is the 
history of a whole epoch. It is the 
living picture of the state in which 
France then was. Every man had to 
guard hisownlife; on allsides wereseen 
strong castles supplied with military 
stores and prepared for war, and 
armed bands spreading terror abroad. 
There was no travelling but with pis- 
tol in hand and sword loose in the 
scabbard ; at each moment one was 
exposed to fall in with a party of 
enemies. Some fought in their own 
quarrel; others enrolled themselves 
in the innumerable expeditions which 
every little chieftain organised after 
his own fashion. The life of d’Au- 
bigné is full of such adventures.” 
After narrowly escaping the fatal 


night of the 24th August 1572—hav- | 


ing left Paris, in consequence of a 
duel, three days previous to the mas- 
sacre—he was recommended the 
following year to Henry the Fourth, 
then King of Navarre, by an officer 
of that prince’s household, as “ a de- 
termined man, for whom nothing was 
too hot or too cold, and who was as 
firm in council as bold in execution.” 
This recommendation took d’Aubigné 
to court, and soon afterwards, at the 
earnest entreaty of Henry, who had 
outwardly abjured Protestantism, he 
accompanied, although with great 
reluctance, an expedition against the 
Huguenots of Normandy. Instead of 
serving the Roman Catholic cause, 
however, he did his utmost, but in 
vain, to rescue the Count of Mont- 
gomery — the accidental slayer of 
Henry II.—then besieged in Dom- 
front. His design came to the ears of 
Catherine de Medicis, who afterwards 
taxed him with it under very remark- 
able circumstances. For when that 
odious assassin of his Protestant sub- 
jects, Charles IX., had just given up 
the ghost, bathed in a sweat of blood, 
and poisoned, it is said, by his own 
mother, d’Aubigné, desirous to ascer- 
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feast his eyes with the sight of this 
dead enemy of his faith, penetrated 
into the king’s chamber, and there 
met Catherine, who threatened him, 
reproaching him with his endeavours 
to save Montgomery, and telling him 
he would resemble his father; whereto 
d’Aubigné boldly replied — “‘ God 
grant it!” In disgust, and to avoid 
the anger of the vindictive Florentine, 
he would then have withdrawn 
altogether from the court, but was 
dissuaded by his friend Fervacques, 
a Catholic gentleman attached to 
Henry IV., and only left it tempo- 
rarily for a short campaign in Ger- 
many. At court he was a great 
favourite for his wit and skill in com- 
posing poetry and plays, and arranging 
ballets, masquerades, and other diver- 
sions. He was noted for his gascon- 
ades, a propensity which in him was 
united with the most headlong valour. 
‘Various quarrels,” he says in bis 
Memoirs, where he speaks of himself 
in the third person—‘‘ an attack that 
he and three others made on thirty 
badauds, (Parisian cockneys,) most of 
them armed with halberts, who took 
to flight; another on the guards of 
the Marshal de Montmorency, who 
besieged Fervacques in the hostelry of 
the Chapeau-Rouge ; another to rescue 
the children of the Marquis of Trans, 
pursued by a great number of archers ; 
another, in which he and Fervacques, 
attended by a page and some grooms, 
were wantonly assailed by thirteen fel- 
lows armed in mail, and both wounded: 
these and other combats, on foot and 
on horseback, in company with the 
brave Bussy,* gave him so great 
a reputation, that this cavalier con- 
ceived a friendship for him — after 
seeing him serve as second to the said 
Fervacques against himself—and one 
day induced him, by a stroke of folly, 
with some nobles of the court to enter 
the city guard-house sword in hand, 
where he was hard pressed and dis- 
armed, but nevertheless recovered his 
weapon and escaped.” Such were the 
recreations with which the young 
gentlemen of that day filled up the 
intervals between frequently-recurring 





* Bussy d’Amboise, one of the lovers of Queen Margaret of Navarre, “ of invincible 
courage,” says l’Estoile, “and a hasty temper, proud and audacious, brave as his 


sword, but vicious and slightly fearing God.” 
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wars. Peril was their element, battle 
their pastime. In such men as Bussy, 
d’Aubigné, and Fervacques, modern 
romance writers have found the mo- 
dels (and have overdrawn them less 
than might be supposed) of those 
valiant adventurers and soldiers of 
fortune, whose skill of fence, strength 
of arm, and contempt of death, render 
them a match for a host of ordinary 
combatants. D’Aubigné, however, 
was too earnest a spirit to waste his 
life in street brawls and court diver- 
sions. It was with the dagger of St 
Bartholomew suspended over his head 
that Henry IV. had abjured the Re- 
formed religion; and in February 1576 
he fled to La Rochelle, and again 
publicly professed it. D’Aubigné, one 
of four who instigated and arranged 
this flight, then visited Languedoc, 
Normandy, and several other pro- 
vinces, to encourage and rouse the 
Huguenots to take arms. On his 
return from this dangerous mission, 
Henry, whose good qualities did not 
include generosity, presented him with 
his portrait, beneath which d’Aubigné, 
dissatisfied with the unsubstantial re- 
ward, wrote the following epigram :— 
Ce prince est d’étrange nature, 

Je ne sais qui diable |’a fait : 

Ceux qui le servent en effet, 

Il les récompense en peinture.” 
From this time his favour declined, 
until he lost the good graces of the 
King of Navarre—partly, according to 
his own account, by his freedom of 
speech and bold replies, partly in con- 
sequence of Catherine of Medicis’ 
intrigues, and partly by refusing to 
serve Henry in one of his numerous 
love affairs. He withdrew from court, 
leaving a farewell letter for his un- 
grateful master. ‘ Sire,” he said, 
** your memory will reproach you with 
twelve years of my services, and 
twelve wounds upon my body; it will 
remind you of your prison, and that 
the hand which now writes to you 
broke its bars, and has remained pure 
whilst serving you, unfilled by your 
benefactions, and exempt from cor- 
ruption, whether proceeding from your 
enemies or from yourself.” Repeat- 
edly recalled by Henry, who knew 
the worth of his blunt but honest 
councillor, d’Aubigné obstinately re- 
fused to return, until, as he himself 
tells us, ‘the malcontent, learning 
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one day that his master, who had 
been informed of his enterprise against 
Limoges, and believed him to have 
been taken prisoner there, had put 
aside some of the queen’s jewels to 
pay his ransom; and then, being 
falsely informed of his death, had 
testified great grief, he was touched, 
and resolved to return to his service.” 
These quarrels and reconciliations 
were frequently renewed. At one 
time, d’Aubigné was about to take 
service under a German Protestant 
prince; but he fell in love, married, 
and remained in France, where he 
continued his adventurous life and 
feats of extraordinary prowess. ‘‘ No 
one,” says M. de Noailles, ‘‘ repre- 
sents better than he the exuberant 
and energetic vitality that animated 
the sixteenth century: writer, war- 
rior, historian, poet, theologian, con- 
troversialist, when necessary, he con- 
stantly quitted the sword for the pen; 
and was, at the same time, the type 
of those rough Huguenot gentlemen— 
proud, independent, inflexible in their 
faith and in their hatred of Papacy; 
always with helmet on head and blade 
in hand. . . Honest, devoted, 
ardently attached to his religion, keen- 
witted and accomplished, energetic 
and impassioned ; on the other hand, 
he was a braggart, almost always 
dissatisfied, satirical and insolent of 
speech, and he called his master un- 
grateful.” This his master unques- 
tionably was, although his poverty 
may be taken as a palliation. “My 
friend,” wrote Henry IV. to Sully, 
‘‘my shirts are all torn, my doublet 
is out at elbows, my larder is often 
bare, and I dine where I can.” But 
Henry, like a Gascon as he was, had 
a habit of promising much more than 
he could perform, and this bred dis- 
content amongst his followers, whose 
murmurs, however, made little im- 
pression on the good-humoured sove- 
reign. ‘La Force,” said d’Aubigné 
one night to a fellow-courtier, as they 
lay in bed in a closet adjoining the 
King’s bedroom —‘ La Force, our 
master is a thorough niggard, and 
the most ungrateful mortal on the 
earth’s surface.” ‘‘ What say you, 
d’Aubigné?” inquired La Force, who 
was half asleep. ‘He says,” cried 
the King, who heard every word, 
‘‘that Iam a thorough niggard, and 
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the most ungrateful mortal on the 
earth’s surface,” at which d’Aubigné 
was somewhat confused. He tells the 
story himself, and says that his master 
made no difference in his manner to 
him the next day ; but neither, he adds, 
did he give him a livre the more. 

It was great grief to d’Aubigné 
when Henry, after his succession to 
the crown of France, once more ab- 
jured the Protestant faith ; and, from 
that time forward, he was much less 
about his person. <A report having 
got abroad that he had lost the 
king’s favour, he repaired, in 1595, 
to the siege of La Fére. ‘‘ On arriv- 
ing, he went straight to the house of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, and remained 
for more than two hours with Henry 
and his mistress. It was in this con- 
versation that Henry, having shown 
him a wound on his lip inflicted by 
the dagger of Jean Chatel, who had 
attempted to assassinate him, d’Au- 
bigné made that memorable reply, 
which was afterwards repeated 
throughout France,—‘ Sire, you have 
as yet renounced God but with your 
lips, and He has contented himself 
with piercing them; if you one day 
renounce him with your heart, he 
will pierce your heart.’ Too bolda 
speech of a subject to his king, says 
YEstoile, and even criminal and 
capital in any other than d’Aubigné, 
to whom his Majesty, for the much 
that he loved him, gave entire liberty 
of speech, taking nothing he said in 
bad part.” D’Aubigné, it has been 
shown, was not one to whom such 
license could be accorded with im- 
punity. His tongue was as sharp, and 
almost as formidable a weapon, as his 
sword. Atacelebrated religious con- 
ference which took place in the year 
1600, in presence of Henry IV. and 
his court, between the Bishop of 
Evreux, on the part of the Catholics, 
and Duplessis Mornay, on that of 
the Protestants, d’Aubigné supported 
the latter ; “‘ and his arguments,” he 
says, “put the prelate in so great 
embarrassment, that great drops of 
water fell from his forehead upon a 
manuscript of Chrysostom, and were 
remarked by all the assembly.” This 
Was two years after the edict of 
Nantes, which secured protection and 
liberty of worship to those of the Re- 
formed faith. The period that elapsed 
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date when he deemed it fitting and 
practicable to publish that edict, was 
agitated by the manceuvres and active 
political opposition of the Huguenot 
chiefs, amongst whom d’Aubigné was 
prominent. Personally attached 
though he was to Henry, he bitterly 
blamed and inveighed against the 
renegade king, sparing him not in his 
addresses to the synods and Congrega- 
tion, and even urging these to take 
arms against him. Henry was well 
informed of his proceedings, even to 
the satirical and indignant words in 
which his former adherent inveighed 
against his change of religion, which 
proceeded, he said, ‘* not from ignor- 
ance, or want of knowledge of the 
truth, but from pure ambition, and 
from desire of greater liberty to in- 
dulge in pleasures and worldly de- 
lights.” But between those two 
great men—that able sovereign, and 
that stern and heroic Protestant chief 
—there existed a friendship which 
circumstances might cloud, but could 
never destroy. It is, indeed, most 
interesting to trace the frequent 
struggles in the soul of d’Aubigné, 
between his love and loyalty to his 
royal friend and master, and his deep 
attachment to his religion. Henry, a 
subtle politician, steered his devious 
course amidst the great confiicting 
interests of the age, often bendin 

lest he should be broken. D’Aubigné, 
a fearless soldier of the faith, and 
tinged with fanaticism, would admit 
of no compromise ; and was irritated, 
almost to madness, at each fresh 
appearance of temporising or vacilla- 
tion on the part of the king, ‘‘ When 
the death of the Duke d’Alencon 
rendered the King of Navarre pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of France, 
and the League, throwing off the 
mask, declared itself both against 
Henry III.— accused of sacrificing 
the Catholic religion—and against 
Henry of Béarn, who threatened to 
give France a Protestant king— 
d’Aubigné was everywhere, raised 
several companies, defended Poitou, 
was left for dead at the enterprise of 
Angers, took the island of Oléron, and 
was made prisoner, for a moment, at 
Brouage ; but, as the king of Navarre 
restored Oléron to the Catholics, 
d’Aubigné again retired, furious, and 
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was for bidding an eternal farewell to 
his master: he even set himself to 
study books of controversy, to see, he 
said, if he could find some shadow of 
salvation in Rome.” It did great 
honour, both to Henry and to his plain- 
spoken friend, that, when the Hugue- 
not opposition was weakened by the 
death and defection of its lead- 
ing members, and, still more, by the 
leniency and toleration they enjoyed, 
and d’Aubigné was about to leave the 
country, he received a letter from the 
king urging him to go to court, and 
promising him a good reception. He 
passed two months there without ex- 
changing a word with Henry on the 
subject of past dissensions; until at 
last, one day that they were walking 
together, the king broached the ques- 
tion, and some discourse ensued be- 
tween them, which ended by Henry’s 
saying,—‘* I have greater confidence 
in you, d’Aubigné, than in those who 
have played a double game,” and 
then embraced and dismissed him. 
“But d’Aubigné, returning to the 
king, said,—‘ Sire, when I look you 
in the face, my old liberty and bold- 
ness of speech returns to me ; unbut- 
ton three buttons of your doublet, and 
do me the grace to say how you could 
come to hate me.’ Then that prince, 
growing pale, as was his wont when 
moved by affection, replied,—‘ You 
were too attached to La Trémoille, 
(a Huguenot chief, then dead.) I 
hated him, you know, and yet you 
declared for him.’ ‘Sire,’ replied 
d’Aubigné, ‘I was brought up at 
your Majesty’s feet, and there I early 
learned not to abandon persons 
afflicted and oppressed by a superior 
power. Approve this apprenticeship 
of virtue which I served with you.’ 
This reply was followed by a second 
embrace and adieu.” After Henry’s 
death, d’Aubigné was again involved 
in Protestant insurrections, but finally 
retired to St Jean d’Angely, and 
occupied himself with literature, revis- 
ing and completing his works, and 
publishing in 1616 his most important 
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book, the Universal History of his 
times, which was burned by order of 
the Parliament, “‘ as containing many 
things against the state, and against 
the honour of kings, queens, and 
other nobles of the kingdom.” - In 
1620, after Louis the Thirteenth’s short 
campaign against the Huguenots, 
Poitou being full of the royal troops, 
he deemed himself unsafe there, and, 
escorted by twelve well-armed cava- 
liers, and lightly bearing the weight of 
his seventy summers, he reached 
Geneva through many perils and 
fatigues, and was there received with 
great honour as the old, and valiant 
champion of the Protestant church. 
His mental and bodily activity were 
still unimpaired ; he was chosen pre- 
sident of the council of war, fortified 
Geneva and Berne, carried on nego- 
tiations with various Protestant 
princes, and was condemned to death 
in France, “‘ the fourth similar judg- 
ment,” he says, ‘“‘ rendered against 
me, and which has done me honour 
and pleasure.” At the age of seventy- 
three he married a second wife, and 
had completed his eightieth year when 
he died, surrounded by friends, and 
lamented by all good men. His death 
was as calm and happy as his life 
had been turbulent and agitated. 
How troubled would have been the 
dying hour of this brave old Huguenot 
warrior, could he have foreseen that, 
fifty-five years later, his grandchild, 
the daughter of his son, would coun- 
tenance, if she did not instigate, the 
cruel persecution of the religion he had 
so steadfastly adhered to and defended ! 
The date of the secret marriage of 
Louis the XIV. and Frangoise d’Au- 
bigné agrees, as nearly as it can be 
ascertained, with that of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. A striking 
coincidence! for it is hard to believe, 
that the influence and seduction which 
could bring one of the proudest 
kings who ever sat on throne to wed 
the widow of the jester Scarron, in 
opposition to urgent advice and en- 
treaties,* might not have been effica- 





* “The King,” says the Abbé de Choisy, “ confided one day his intended marriage 
to M. de Louvois, as a thing which was not yet quite decided upon, and which he 


was fully determined never to declare, and asked his opinion. 


Louvois had never 


had the least idea of such a thing. ‘Ah! Sire,’ he exclaimed, ‘does your Majesty 


really mean what you now tell me? 
widow Scarron ! 


The greatest king in the world marry the 
Do you wish to dishonour yourself?’ 


He threw himself at the 
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ciously exerted in behalf of the suf- 
fering and persecuted Huguenots. It 
had been a graceful act of the elderly 
Egeria of the fourteenth Louis, to have 
extended the shield of protection over 
the descendants of those who had 
fought for their faith by the side of her 
valiant grandsire. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné was unfortunate 
in his eldest son. The heir to his 
name and honours, notwithstanding 
the great care taken of his education, 
was a profligate from his youth, a 
rebellious son, a renegade to his reli- 
gion, a traitor to his party. After 
repeatedly pardoning him, his father, 
indignant at a crowning act of perfidy, 
disinherited and cursed him. The 
parent could forgive offences against 
himself, and had more than once 
welcomed back and confided in the 
prodigal, when he professed to revert 
to the Reformed church; but the 
Huguenot chief sternly refused to 
pardon the double traitor who revealed 
to the Roman Catholic government of 
France the plans of England for the re- 
liefof La Rochelle, when that Huguenot 
stronghold was beleaguered by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu in 1627. The crime of 
the son was deemed a merit in the 
subject. Constant d’Aubigné, now a 
declared Catholic, and apparently 
devoted to the court, received an ap- 
pointment about the person of Louis 
XIII., had a confiscated barony re- 
stored to him, and contracted an 
honourable marriage. But treachery 
was his element. He was detected 
in correspondence with English agents, 
and was imprisoned at Bordeaux, and 
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afterwards at Niort in Poitou, in which 
latter place of confinement was born, 
the 27th Nov. 1635, his daughter 
Francoise, celebrated in history under 
the name of Madame de Maintenon. 
Two or three years later, his wife’s 
exertions having obtained his libera- 
tion, he sailed with his family to seek 
his fortune in Martinique. There he 
acquired considerable property, lost — 
it again at the gaming-table, and died, 
holding a small military office, barely 
sufficient to enable him to live. At 
his death, Madame d’Aubigné returned 
to France with her children. Francoise 
was then nine or ten years old. Al- 
ready, according to some of her nume- 
rous biographers, she had had marvel- 
lous adventures, and had narrowly 
escaped being devoured by a serpent, 
carried off by pirates, and thrown 
overboard for dead. But no perils 
that her childhood may have passed, 
can have equalled in strangeness the 
vicissitudes of her after life. 

Once more in France, Madame 
d’Aubigné, reduced almost to penury, 
supported her misfortunes with cou- 
rage, and busied herself with her 
daughter’s education. |Compelled, 
however, to revisit Martinique, she 
left Francoise in charge of her sister- 
in-law, Madame de Villette, who 
brought up the child in the Reformed 
religion ; wherefore she was taken from 
her by an order of the government, and 
placed under the care of another rela- 
tion, Madame de Neuillant, a zealous 
Catholic, who spared no pains to in- 
struct her in the Romish faith. ‘* At 
first gentleness and caresses were 





king’s feet, and burst into tears. ‘ Pardon me, Sire, the liberty I take ; strip me of 
my Offices, put me in prison—so, at least, I shall not witness this indignity.’ The king 
replied : ‘ Rise ; are you mad, have you lost your senses?’ Louvois arose, and left 
the room without knowing whether his remonstrances had taken effect ; but the next 
day he thought he saw, in the embarrassed and ceremonious manner of Madame de 
Maintenon, that the king had been so weak as to tell her what had passed ; and from 
that moment he perceived that she was his mortal enemy. Thesecret marriage took 
place sometime afterwards ; M. de Louvois was not summoned to it.” M. de Noailles, 
a fervent partisan and admirer of Madame de Maintenon, declares her hostility 
to Louvois to have existed only in that minister’s imagination. St Simon, in his 
Memoirs, and Duclos, in his Mémoires Secrets, give the scene between the King and 

uvois as occurring subsequently to the marriage, and as having reference to its 
declaration. M. de Noailles scouts the statement ; Madame de Maintenon, accord- 
ing to him, was so utterly devoid of ambition, that she would have been shocked at 
the idea of becoming Queen of France. Amidst the mass of conflicting evidence 
handed down by an age prolific in memoirs, posterity will probably always remain 
divided as to the real merits and aims of that extraordinary woman. We cannot 
but think that, in his zeal to exalt her virtues, her most recent biographer is too apt 
unceremoniously to put out of court, as untrustworthy, the assertions and opinions of 
unfavourable witnesses. 
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tried as means of conversion ; then it 
was attempted to subdue her by 
harshness and humiliation: she was 
left with the servants, and employed in 
the most menial offices. ‘I com- 
manded in the poultry-yard,’ she 
afterwards said, ‘and it is there my 
reign commenced.’ Every morning, 
a mask on her face to preserve her 
complexion, a straw-hat upon her 
head, a switch in her hand, and a 
little basket upon her arm, she was 
sent to take care of the turkeys, 
strictly forbidden to touch the basket 
till she had got by heart five verses of 
Pibrac.” She was subsequently sent 
to an Ursuline convent, and there, by 
kind treatment, was induced to abjure 
Calvinism. Her mother’s death, and 
that of Madame de Villette, again left 
her without other resources but the 
charity of Madame de Neuillant, which 
was very scanty, avarice being that 
pious lady’s most prominent characte- 
ristic. In her house, Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné had to endure innumerable 
privations and vexations ; but she 
was rescued from seclusion by the 
vanity of her parsimonious benefac- 
tress, who found her own importance 
in society increased by the association 
of a young and beautiful girl — for 
beauty she unquestionably possessed, 
although such is not the popular no- 
tion. The error is accounted for by M. 
de Noailles. ‘ Unfortunately for Ma- 
dame de Maintenon,” he says, ‘ it is 
only at too ripe an age that her eleva- 
tion attracts our gaze. We knowher 
only as an old woman; we always 
picture her to ourselves in her fillemot 
dress and coif, devout and severe; 
ruling the court which had become as 
serious as herself, and supporting, 
besides the weight of years, her own 
ennut and the king’s. Her best- 
known portrait, taken at the age of 
sixty—the one in which she was 
painted by Mignard in the character 
of St Frances—has an expression of 
nobility and dignity, but, at the same 
time, of sadness and melancholy, 
which contributes to fix her in 
our imagination under that aspect. 
For us, no lingering reflection of 
youth softens upon her countenance 
the wrinkles of advanced age. She 
should have been known young. Hap- 
Py those whose likeness is handed 
down to posterity as an image of grace 
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and beauty ; for them posterity is 
more indulgent. An oval face, 
chestnut hair, a complexion fair almost 
to pallor, black eyebrows and long 
lashes, dark eyes, at once soft and 
sparkling, regular and delicate fea- 
tures, a graceful and intelligent physi- 
ognomy, an elegant and noble carriage 
of the head, and very handsome shoul- 
ders, rendered her a person of rare dis- 
tinction, and of an uncommon style of 
beauty; itis thus that sheisrepresented 
in the enamel by Petitot, preserved at 
the Louvre, (an engraving from which 
is prefixed to M. de Noailles’ work,) 
and in the portrait which Scarron had 
taken of her, at the same period, by 
Mignard.” She was then four-and- 
twenty. It was nine years previously 
that Madame de Neuillant, who some- 
times assisted at Scarron’s conver- 
saziones, introduced her to the gay 
and accomplished, but mixed society, 
which was wont to assemble at the 
house of the witty, eccentric, and 
good-hearted cripple. ‘She was al- 
ready handsome, but timid, and em- 
barrassed by her provincial-looking 
dress and by her gown, which was 
too short, and on her entrance she 
began to cry. Her youth and con- 
fusion touched everybody, but especi- 
ally Scarron.” . About two years 
afterwards, her mother having died in 
the interval, he married her. If he 
had been attracted at first sight by 
her beauty, he was still more charmed 
by the wit, good taste, and good sense, 
which he soon afterwards discovered 
in her. In short, he fell in love, al- 
though the cynic could not help sneer- 
ing at himself—as he sat in his easy- 
chair, crippled in every limb, and 
bearing, as he himself said, “‘no bad 
resemblance to the letter Z”—for dar- 
ing to entertain such a sentiment. 
Influenced by this feeling, and by the 
compassion with which her forlorn 
condition inspired him, he offered her 
his hand. “I preferred him to a con- 
vent,” was her reply to those who ex- 
pressed surprise at her acceptance of 
so strange a suitor. 

The history of Madame de Main- 
tenon is so well known, so many dis- 
tinguished writers have busied them- 
selves directly or incidentally with 
her biography, that a mere outline of 
her career would tell nothing that is 
new toanybody. Even M. de Noailles, 
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whose voluminous work might natu- 
rally be supposed to contain novel 
particulars—as it certainly contains 
original views—of a subject that is 
rather hackneyed, thinks proper to pre- 
lude by an apologetic explanation. 
Whilst preparing a new edition of 
Madame de Maintenon’s letters, he 
proposed prefixing to it a tolerably 
extensive notice of her life. Led 
away by the interest of the subject, 
and the importance of the period, his 
memoir imperceptibly grew into two 
copious volumes, which he was induced 
to publish in an independent form, 
and which he considers to compose a 
tolerably complete history of the reign 
of Louis XIV. Viewed in this light, 
the part where the work is most de- 
fective is the military history of that 
remarkable reign. ‘That is compress- 
ed into a short chapter, whilst a third 
of the whole work is occupied with a 
discussion of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, of the causes that 
led to it, and of the degree of blame to 
be attached to Louis, with a vindica- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon from 
stimulating the persecution of the 
Huguenots, and an endeavour to 
prove that it was wholly out of her 
power to prevent it. All these points 
are settled by M. de Noailles in a 
manner which he deems perfectly con- 
clusive. For the justification of his 
heroine, he especially cites her letters. 
“ Above all,” he says, ‘I have let 
Madame de Maintenon speak for 
herself. There is no historical per- 
sonage concerning whom more false- 
hoods have been promulgated, and, 
after all that has been said of her, 
the only way to know her is to 
read her correspondence. I have 
been careful, at each epoch and inci- 
dent of her life, to let her explain and 
show her true sentiments. I have 
sought to make her history out of her 
letters.” He supports this evidence, 
which alone might not carry convic- 
tion to all, by quotations from nume- 
rous cotemporary writers, and by 
long and elaborate arguments of his 
own, sometimes more specious than 
convincing. He begins, after an able 
sketch of the social movement in 
France during the first half of the 
Seventeenth century, by describing 
her married life with Scarron, and by 
repelling the calumnies levelled by 
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St Simon and others against her con- 
duct as a young woman. A more 
trying and perilous position can 
scarcely be imagined than that of this 
beautiful girl of seventeen, exposed 
to the seductions and contamination 
of the equivocal society that fre- 
quented the house of the paralytic 
wit, whose nurse she had become when 
she accepted the title of his wife. 
Whilst the Hotel Rambouillet, in the 
words of St Simon, ‘‘ was a sort of 
academy of wits, of gallantry, virtue, 
and science, the rendezvous of all who 
were distinguished by quality and 
merit—a tribunal to which it was im- 
perative to defer, and whose decisions 
had great weight in society,” there 
existed in Paris another coterie, whose 
meetings, less select, were often far 
gayer than those of the more aristo- 
cratic and dignified assembly. ‘There 
too,” says M. de Noailles, ** courtiers 
were to be seen, in company with 
Marion de Lorme and Ninon de l’En- 
clos, and mingled with men of letters, 
but all those were bon vivants and 
gay companions. In the midst of this 
circle was enthroned a little man of 
grotesque countenance, deformed from 
illness, and constantly in pain, but 
always laughing and making all 
around him laugh. Of inexhaustible 
gaiety, fertile in sallies and full of 
wit, his reputation drew a crowd 
around his sick couch. This little 
man was Scarron ; he is entitled to a 
place here, not only from his personal 
celebrity, but also because his house 
was one of the principal meeting- 
places of that secondary society, 
which was not unconnected with the 
social transformation we speak of. 
When the beaux esprits of the Hotel 
Rambouillet assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Cardinal, in 
the quarter of the Marais Scarron’s 
drawing-room opened. In the one 
place, fine sentiment, refined conver- 
sation, romantic intrigues and bril- 
liant but somewhat pretentious en- 
tertainments; in the other, gaiety, 
joy, folly, suppers to which each 
guest contributed his dish, and where 
the language was as free as the 
thoughts.” 

Scarron, a clear-sighted appreciator 
of the failings and vices of himself and 
his boon companions, foretold, in cy- 
nical phrase, a speedy change in the 
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retiring simplicity of the young girl 
who was to become the daily witness 
of their joyous meetings. For once 
he was mistaken. As Madame Scar- 
ron, Mademoiselle d’Aubigné ex- 
changed her timidity for dignity, and 
curbed, instead of sharing, the license 
of her husband and his friends. ‘* By 
her decent and modest manners,” says 
Madame de Caylus in her Souvenirs, 
** this young person inspired so much 
respect, that none of the young men 
who frequented the house dared utter 
an ambiguous expression in her pre- 
sence, and that one of them was heard 
to say—‘ If I had to take a liberty 
with the queen, or with Madame Scar- 
ron, I should not hesitate an instant : 
Iwould risk it rather with the queen.’” 
The becoming dignity that inspired 
this feeling of awe, was unmingled 
with that austerity which—we say it 
with all deference to M. de Noailles 
and her other eulogists—contributed 
to the gloom that overshadowed the 
latter years of the court of Louis XIV. 
Already the lately converted Calvinist 
showed herself rigid in the prescribed 
observances of her new creed. ‘ In 
Lent time,” says Mademoiselle de 
Caylus, ‘‘ she would eat a herring at 
one end of the table, and then retire 
to her chamber.” This, however, the 
same writer remarks, was part of a 
necessary system, adopted out of re- 
gard to her reputation, and to check 
the forwardness of those who habi- 
tually surrounded her. Scarron, jovial 
and easy, took no offence that his 
friends brought to his table the ma- 
terials of a feast. Once the Count de 
Lude did this rather unexpectedly ; 
Scarron shared the repast, but his wife 
betook herself to her apartment. Her 
amiability, and the charm of her con- 
versation, destroyed the sting of these 
tacit reproofs, without neutralising 
their wholesome effect. She was 
generally liked, not only by men, but 
by her own sex. When the nieces of 
Cardinal Mazarin were sent to Brou- 
age on a party of pleasure, planned 
to remove one of them from the vici- 
nity of the young king, who had fallen 
in love with her, they were most 
urgent that Madame Scarron should 
accompany them. Her poverty pre- 
vented her. Scarron was not fortu- 
nate. A lawsuit lost him the chief 
part of his income ; a satirical couplet, 
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levelled at Mazarin, cost him a pen- 
sion ; and, although he humbly re- 
tracted the lampoon, the avaricious 
Cardinal would not restore the allow- 
ance. Notwithstanding these reverses, 
the last years of Scarron’s life were 
probably the happiest. ‘I am not 
surprised,” Queen Christina of Sweden 
said to him, when she had seen his 
wife, ‘‘ that, with the most amiable 
woman in Paris by your side, you 
are, notwithstanding your sufferings, 
the most cheerful man.” It had long 
been a system with Scarron to con- 
ceal his sufferings ; it was his whim 
to play the philosopher, and to laugh 
and jest when writhing with the gout. 
But he had his hours of deep dejection 
and prostration, and these his watch- 
ful and affectionate wife soon detected. 
At the same time she saw that pity 
was intolerable to him, and that ap- 
plause and admiration alone consoled 
him for his physical pains and degra- 
dation. She laughed at his sallies, 
she tended him as his nurse, she acted 
as his secretary—writing, at his dic- 
tation, his letters and books, and fre- 
quently prevailing with him to modify 
objectionable passages and coarse ex- 
pressions. 

The circumstance most likely to 
tarnish the reputation of Madame 
Scarron was her intimacy with Ninon 
de l’Enclos, who won her heart. by her 
graceful and affectionate manners, and 
by the charm of her intercourse. Here 
we are forbidden to follow the common 
rule of judging persons by the com- 
pany they keep. Neither can we 
apply the rigorous code of decorum 
now happily in force. We must en- 
deavour to enter into the ideas and 
feelings prevalent in France two cen- 
turies ago, although, even then, this in- 
timacy gave their greatest advantage 
to the enemies and calumniators 
ofMadameScarron. ‘* Some persons,” 
says M. de Noailles, ‘‘have difficulty 
in understanding how Madame Scar- 
ron’s habits of piety and virtue could 
be reconciled with such an intimacy, 
which was believed, however, to be 
closer than it really was, the report 
having long been spread that she and 
Ninon were accustomed to share the 
same bed—a circumstance which at 
that time would have had nothing 
very strange. This friendship is ex- 
plained by the part that Ninon played 
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—so singular a one, that the great 
Condé, meeting her on the public 
promenade, did not hesitate to pay 
his respects to her, hat in hand, at 
the door of her carriage. It is ex- 
plained also by Madame Scarron’s 
position in her husband’s house, where 
Ninon had long been a visitor, and 
by the easy morality of the period. 
, . Ninon was then nearly forty, 
twenty years older than Madame 
Scarron. Her conduct was more re- 
strained than in her youth, and, with- 
out being much more moral, it was 
externally more decent.” The extent 
of this comparative decency may be 
judged of from the fact that Ninon was 
then living in the country with Vil- 
larceaux, her favourite lover, to the 
great grief of his young wife, who, 
with her infant daughter, dwelt in 
retirement at Paris, or at her mother’s 
chateau. Villarceaux fell in love 
with Madame Scarron, and Ninon, 
who was desirous of transferring her 
favour to Coligny, assisted him in his 
pursuit of la belle Indienne, the name 
frequently given to Mademoiselle d’Au- 
bigné, from her childhood having been 
passed in the West Indies. Informed 
of the conspiracy against her virtue, 
Madame Scarron was about to quarrel 
with Ninon, but abstained upon re- 
flection, and, in concert with the 
Abbé Tétu, arranged a plan to reclaim 
Villarceaux. The counter-plot was 
crowned with complete success. Vil- 
larceaux was inveigled into writing a 
letter, in which he declared he re- 
nounced for ever the unworthy connec- 
tion with Ninon. On repairing to a 
rendezvous accorded him by Madame 
Scarron, he found himself in presence 
of his wife, who thanked him with 
tears, and an effusion of tenderness, for 
the assurance of future fidelity he had 
spontaneously transmitted to her. She 
had received the letter intended for 
Madame Scarron. Touched by her 
affection, and by that of his little 
daughter, Villarceaux accepted with 
a good grace the part of a penitent 
husband thus skilfully imposed upon 
him, wrote a grateful letter to his fair 
deceiver, and was ever afterwards her 
attached friend. Madame de Genlis, 
in her historical romance, or romantic 
history, of Madame de Maintenon, 


relates this incident in much detail, 
and with all the attraction of style for 
which the clever mistress of Egalité 
was distinguished. But at the best it 
has a Decameronian savour ; and al- 
though the end attained was unques- 
tionably laudable, it is impossible to 
reconcile with the notions of propriety 
of the present day the part played in 
the intrigue by a virtuous and beauti- 
ful woman of twenty. The chief 
imputations cast upon her by cotem- 
poraries have reference to this same 
Villarceaux, but subsequent to the 
death of Scarron. During his life, 
only one person, Gilles Boileau, dared, 
out of animosity to the husband, to 
defame the virtue of the wife. This 
he did in an epigram, which excited 
universal indignation; and a hint 
from a person of quality, that he 
might perhaps be repaid by cudgel- 
ling, induced him to retract the calum- 
ny. Ninon herself, who, it appears, was 
very anxious to see her otherwise, did 
unwilling homage to the strict cor- 
rectness of her young friend’s conduct; 
and Tallemant des Réaux, the scan- 
dalous chronicler of the day, who was 
apt enough to record as facts malicious 
and unfounded reports, casts no im- 
putation upon her. St Simon furiously 
attacks her conduct after the death of 
Scarron. This writer, deprived by his 
independent character of the favour 
of Louis XIV., scarcely attempts 
to dissemble his hatred of Madame de 
Maintenon, and of the king’s legiti- 
mated bastards—and doubtless it 
frequently rendered him partial and 
unjust ; but M. de Noailles goes too 
far in refusing all historical value to 
his Memoirs. ‘St Simon,” he says, 
“is a painter, a poet, an orator, 
anything you like, except an histo- 
rian.” And he devotes some pages 
to an attempt to destroy the credit of 
the author he thus condemns, as 
eagerly as though he had inherited 
the animosities of his ancestor, that 
Duc de Noailles whom Duclos shows 
us trembling with fury, when com- 
pelled by St Simon’s persistance to 
do justice to the town of Perigueux, 
cruelly oppressed by his friend Cour- 
son.* He successfully exposes cer- 
tain weaknesses and blunders of St 
Simon, but we doubt the success of 





* Duclos, Mémoires Secrets, i. 330-34. 
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his attempt wholly to put aside his 
Memoirs, as untrustworthy in all that 
relates to Madame de Maintenon, 
although St Simon has certainly too 
lightly accepted calumnies respecting 
her, current at a period when he him- 
self was as yet unborn. But contro- 
versies of this kind are now interesting 
to very few, except for the curious 
traits and details they bring forward, 
of times from which the present gene- 
ration is separated by the magnitude 
and crowd of events, even more than 
by the lapse of years. 

After Scarron’s death, his widow 
was living in retirement in a little 
lodging of the Rue des Tournelles, 
ogceupied with books, and with such 
charitable works as her limited means 
allowed, when fortune sought her out. 
The post of governess to the king’s 
children by Madame de Montespan 
was offered to her, and she accepted 
it, on condition that the appointment 
should come in the form of an order 
from Louis XIV. ‘She feared, per- 
haps, lest the clandestine education of 
children, who might never be recog- 
nised by their father, should place her 
in a false position in society, by which 
she was honoured and cherished; and 
she would not have it said that she 
had sought it, or even, in some sort, 
voluntarily accepted it.” It was a 
mixture of prudery and prudence, of 
care for her reputation, and regard 
for her interests, frequently observable 
in the course of her career, which 
dictated this stipulation. M. de 
Noailles admits that, besides the deli- 
cate motive above cited, she thought 
it safer to hold her appointment by 
the king’s will, than at the caprice of 
his mistress. There was less chance 
of an affront, and a better one of a 
pension. As to her position, it was 
unavoidably equivocal in the eyes of 
the world—at least after a time, 
when, owing to the increased numbers 
of her charge, she went to reside in a 
large isolated house near Vaugirard, 
where she ceased to receive her 
friends, and occupied herself entirely 
with the children, her care of whom 
was most tender and maternal. Her 
sudden renunciation of society, her 
solitary life, and the king’s visits, made 
the world talk, and reports even spread 
of her having supplanted Madame 
de Montespan. Gradually, however, 
the mystery was dissipated, and the 
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true state of things became known. 
It was very soon after her installation 
in this retreat, according to Madamede 
Caylus, that she first began to occupy 
the king’s thoughts. Madame de 
Montespan’s eldest daughter having 
died, ‘‘Madame Scarron was as much 
affected as the most tender mother 
could have been, and much more than 
was the real mother ; whereupon the 
king said, ‘She knows well how to 
love, and there would be pleasure in 
being beloved by her’—words which 
constitute an epoch in the intercourse 
of Madame de Maintenon and the king. 
It is thought that from that time the 
king was sensible to her attractions, 
and even that he testified as much to 
her.” One of her letters to Madame de 
Coulanges, written at about that pe- 
riod, and quoted at length by M. de 
Noailles, fully confirms this opinion. 
This was in 1672. It was the com- 
mencement of a long attachment, full 
of romantic incidents and sentimental 
episodes—of quarrels with Madame de 
Montespan, and of moral relapses on 
the part of Louis, who, during the lat- 
ter part of the time, was in the transi- 
tion state from the character of the 
elegant profligate to that of the en- 
nuyé bigot. ‘Twelve or thirteen years 
later—in 1685, according to the most 
likely calculation —the king being 
forty-seven years old, and Madame 
de Maintenon three years his se- 
nior, the Archbishop of Paris cele- 
brated their secret marriage in an 
oratory at Versailles, in presence of 
Pére la Chaise, (who said the mass,) 
of the king’s valet-de-chambre, and of 
M. de Montchevreuil, an intimate 
friend of Madame de Maintenon. 
Some writers have said that Louvois 
was present, but this, for reasons 
already given, appears very doubt- 
ful, as, indeed, are many of the de- 
tails popularly credited with regard 
to this singular union. The date of 
the event seems fixed with tolerable 
certainty by La Baumelle, in his Me- 
moirs of Madame de Maintenon. He 
says, that one day, when reprimand- 
ing the Duchess of Burgundy, she said 
to her—‘t I was what I am before you 
were born.” The Duchess of Bur- 
gundy was born the 13th December 
1685. Voltaire assigns a later date to 
the marriage —incorrectly, if this 
anecdote be true; and St Simon 
alleges it to haye taken place imme- 
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diately after the queen’s death, in the 
winter of 1683-4, without, however, 
assigning any valid reasons for the 
assertion. e date, however, is im- 
material ; the fact of the marriage has 
long since been established by testi- 
mony that admits not of dispute. 
And even if the Bishop of Chartres, 
and other equally trustworthy per- 
sons, had not left written evidence of 
the fact, the king’s behaviour to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and certain parts 
of her own deportment, would leave 
no room for doubt. ‘* At the prome- 
nades of Marly,” says Duclos, ‘“ shut 
up in a sedan-chair, to avoid the least 
breath of air, she had the king walk- 
ing by her side, and taking off his hat 
each time that he bent forward to 
speak to her. Thus was she also seen 
on a rising ground at the camp of 
Compiégne, surrounded by all the 
court, the king on foot beside her, and 
the Duchess of Burgundy seated: on 
one of the poles of the chair. In her 
own apartments it was still less pos- 
sible to mistake the queen. She rose 
not on the entrance of princes of the 
blood, who had to demand an au- 
dience before they were admitted to 
her presence, unless, indeed, they were 
sent for to receive some dry repri- 
mand. She never called the Duchess 
of Burgundy otherwise than mignonne, 
and the duchess always addressed her 
as aunt.” How strange a contrast! 
Thirty years previously, this woman 
of fifty, before whom the greatest king 
in Europe now stood uncovered—a 
mark of respect he had never shown 
to the queen, or to any of his mis- 
tresses—had walked, in the flower 
of her youth and beauty, beside the 
chair in which the poor cripple Scar- 
ron took his airing, beneath the 
arcades of the Place Royale. 

For some years before the marriage, 
Madame de Maintenon’s power over 
Louis XIV., although occasionally 
weakened by the fugitive seductions 
of Madame de Fontange, or some 
other favourite of the hour, was as 
great, to all appearance, as at any 
subsequent period. Already the in- 
fluence of the priests and Jesuits who 
accompanied her advent, was visible 
in the violent efforts made for the 
conversion of the Huguenots — ef- 
forts which, when unsuccessful, were 


replaced by the most oppressive and° 
cruel measures. These persecutions 
were preceded and accompanied by 
ardent attempts at proselytism. On 
all sides, missionaries were at work. 
When they failed, dragoons replaced 
them. The sword succeeded to the 
crucifix. Neither were successful ; 
but a hundred and fifty thousand 
families, belonging to the most intel- 
ligent classes of the French population, 
fled from their native land, where re- 
ligious liberty was refused them, to 
enrich other countries by their inge- 
nuity and industry. By guarding 
the frontiers, Louvois endeavoured, 
but in vain, to check this wholesale 
emigration, the evil of which was in- 
sufficient to wrest concessions frem 
the king. ‘ The first of religions for 
Louis XIV.,” says Duclos, ‘‘ was the 
belief in the royal authority. Igno- 
rant, besides, in matters of doctrine, 
superstitious in his devotion, he pur- 
sued a real or imaginary heresy as an 
act of disobedience, and thought to 
expiate his faults by persecution.” 
Always inclined to tyranny, this qua- 
lity augmented tenfold when he threw 
himself into the arms of bigotry and 
the Jesuits, of which body St Simon 
asserts that he became a lay member. 
Certain it is that he was as much 
under their influence as if he had 
been bound by the terrible obligations 
imposed upon the members of that 
execrable fraternity. ‘The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was the 
most terrible act of this fanatical de- 
votion. Louis pretended to the rule 
of consciences. France, already 
ruined by war, luxury, and festivals, 
was depopulated by proscriptions ; 
and the foreigner was the gainer by 
our losses. Louis was but the blind 
instrument of this barbarity. They 
represented to him, under the black- 
est colours, those heretics to whom 
his grandfather Henry chiefly owed 
his crown. Madame de Maintenon, 
born in the bosom of Calvinism, feared 
to draw suspicion on her own ortho- 
doxy by intercession for her former 
brethren.”* Voltaire, whom M. de 


‘Noailles admits to be tolerably cor- 


rect in his judgment of Madame de 
Maintenon, says that she did not press 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and its consequences, but that neither 





* Ductos, i., 193-94, 






























































































































did she oppose it. It is significant, 
however, of the unscrupulous lengths 
to which she deemed herself justified 
in going to obtain converts to Rome, 
that, during the absence at sea of her 
cousin, M. de Villette, she fraudulently 
obtained possession of his young cbil- 
dren, and prevailed with them to 
abjure their father’s religion. ‘* She 
was full of joy,” says M. de Noailles, 
** to have rendered so great a service 
to their souls—greater even than to 
their fortunes.” The latter point, 
however, was not neglected; and, sub- 
sequently, the king gave a regiment 
of dragoons to the eldest son, and a 
commission in his guards to the 
younger. In a letter to her brother, 
dated 19th December 1680, she deve- 
lops her plan for the conversion of all 
her young relatives. ‘* Young de 
Murgay,” she says, speaking of M. de 
Villette’s eldest boy, “thas long been a 
Catholic. M. de Saint-Hermine ar- 
rived to-day, and I think will give me 
more trouble. In a few days I shall 
have Mesdemoiselles de Saint-Her- 
mine, de Caumont, and de Murcay ; 
IT hope I shall not miss one. But I 
like Minette, whom I saw at Cognac. 
If you could send her to me, you 
would do me a great pleasure. There 
are no other means than violence; for 
they will be much afflicted in the family 
by de Murgay’s conversion; you 
should prevail with her, therefore, to 
write to me that she wishes to become 
a Catholic. You will send me her 
letter: I will send you back a lettre-de- 
cachet, in virtue of which you will 
take her into your own house, until 
you find an opportunity of sending her 
off, by means of the M. de Xaintes, or 
M. de Tours.” In this creditable 
manner were employed, it appears, a 
part of the nine thousand /ettres-de- 
cachet issued under the reign of Louis 
XIV., surnamed the Great. It were 
easy to give a host of similar details 
respecting Madame de Maintenon’s 
propagandist mancuvres. Doubt- 
less, she acted according to her con- 
science, guided by the jesuitical max- 
im that the end justifies the means. 
We find her exulting in the success of 
her intrigues: ‘* On ne voit que moi,” 
she says, ‘‘ dans les églises, conduisant 
quelque Huguenot.” 


“ Whilst the king was occupied with 
his amours,” say Duclos, “the court was 
gallant: the confessor stepped in and 
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took possession, it became dull and hypo- 
critical. The courtiers ran to the chapel 
as they before had hurried to ball and 
pageant; but the king was still the god 
to whom the worship was addressed. 
He had opportunities of perceiving this. 
Once that he was expected at evening 
prayer, the aisles were full of courtly 
devotees. Brissac, major of the body- 
guard, entered the chapel, said aloud to 
his men that the king was not coming, 
and withdrew them. In an instant the 
chapel emptied itself ; the Marchioness of 
Dangeau and three or four other women 
alone remaining. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards, Brissac replaced the guards. 
The King arrived, and was astonished at 
the extraordinary solitude. Brissac told 
him the reason; Louis laughed, and per- 
haps he pardoned the indifference to 
religion in favour of the respect and fear 
shown to his person.” 

The morality of which the king set 
an example after his second marriage, 
found as few sincere imitators as his 
exaggerated devotion. No words, 
that we can venture to employ, would 
give an adequate idea of the profli- 
gacy prevalent under his reign—of the 
debaucheries of the clergy, the vileness 
of the courtiers, the immorality of 
all classes. Dulaure, in his Tableau 
Moral of Paris, under Louis XIV., 
gives a frightful picture of the state 
of society ; and although he has been 
taxed with exaggeration in certain 
financial statistics relating to that 
reign, his evidence is corroborated by 
the records of the time, in all essential 
particulars, as to its morals. ‘* The 
clergy,” he says, *‘ with the exception 
of a few men of genius, who threw a 
bright lustre upon their century, and 
of a few others, commendable for their 
talents and regular lives, were plunged 
in ignorance and dissoluteness. When 
the conversion of the Protestants was 
undertaken, hardly a priest was to be 
found in the rural districts capable of 
instructing them by his discourse, and 
of edifying them by his conduct. 
The king set an example of disorder 
by his gallantries.” A king who 
scrupled not to travel with his wife 
and his two mistresses, (de Montes- 
pan and la Valliére,) all in the same 
carriage—whilst the people flocked to 
see the three queens, as they called 
them — could with ill grace have 
shown himself too severe a censor of 
his subjects. Later, however, in the 
height of his fanaticism, when he was 
completely in the hands of the pious 
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Madame de Maintenon and his spiri- 
tual advisers, and religion was the 
order of the day, the clergy and cour- 
tiers continued their evil courses, 
merely adding hypocrisy to their other 
vices. The Archbishop of Paris, de 
Harlay, was noted for his debauch- 
eries, notwithstanding which he was 
about to receive a cardinal’s hat, 
when he was carried off by apoplexy 
in 1695. ‘*What is now wanted,” 
wrote Madame de Sé¢vigné, ‘is some 
one to make his funeral oration. 
They say there are only two trifling 
considerations that render the task 
difficult—his life and his death.” The 
corruption of the ladies of the court 
was extreme. ‘They united,” says 
Dulaure, “‘ pride with baseness, licen- 
tiousness with devotion, the forms of 
politeness with acts of cruelty. When 
too old for amorous intrigues, they 
became passionate gamblers, quarrel- 
some, litigious, false devotees, the 
tyrants of their homes, the curse of 
their families. The annals of tribu- 
nals, and historical records, afford 
abundant and indisputable proofs of 
the truth of this picture. We have 
already seen a specimen of their morals 
in the matter of the poisonings’— 
referring to the affair of La Voisin 
and the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, 
in which a great number of noble per- 
sons belonging to the court were 
mixed up, although most of them got 
off with light punishment. When 
devotion (or hypocrisy) had become 
the fashion at court, ‘ the lady gam- 
blers,” says a cotemporary writer, 
‘*upon separating, pronounced a for- 
mula, by which they reciprocally made 
each other a present of any gains that 
might have been unfairly acquired. 
This mode of defrauding God, prac- 
tised by so many pious harpies, even 
in the very apartments of Madame de 
Maintenon, appeared to me an emi- 
nently characteristic trait.” Tolerance 
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went yet farther; and men, known to 
have committed ignominious crimes, 
such as theft and coining, were ad- 
mitted, in virtue of their ancient 
names and amusing qualities, into the 
very highest circles. As for cheating 
at cards, nothing was thought of it. 
The author of the Memoirs of the 
Duke de Grammont speaks jestingly 
of his addiction to this base practice. 
‘* A great sharper and a great cheat 
at play,” says St Simon. ‘This is the 
Duke de Grammont of whom we read 
in Lémontey’s Nouveaur Memoires de 
Dangeau, that, in his seventy-third 
year, his wife made him say a pater- 
noster, for the first time in his life. 
‘* Truly a fine prayer!” he said; 
‘‘who made it?” Bussy Rabutin, 
in his Memoirs, mentions that, having 
been robbed, he suspected one of his 
retinue: ‘I strongly suspected that 
gentleman,” he remarks, as if the 
thing were quite natural, ‘‘ for he had 
been all his life a sharper.” And 
elsewhere he speaks of an equerry, a 
soldier of fortune, whose bravery and 
friendship he extols, and adds, (as 
quietly as if he were saying that the 
man was a good shot and horseman, ) 
‘“he was addicted to every vice, and 
robbery and murder were as familiar 
to him as eating and drinking.” Such 
lenity is best explained by the prac- 
tices of the great nobles themselves. 
At the rejoicings celebrated at Ver- 
sailles, for the marriage of Louis XIV.’s 
grandson, where the princes and cour- 
tiers literally bent under the weight 
of embroidery and jewels,* some 
noble thieves made an immense booty, 
and had the audacity to cut off a 
piece of the Duchess of Burgundy’s 
dress, in order to obtain possession of 
a diamond clasp. ‘‘ The Chevalier de 
Sully caught one of the robbers in the 
act: it was a man of the first quality. 
They supposed he wished to get where- 
with to pay for his coat, and the king 





* Luxury in dress was carried to a scandalously extravagant height under the 
reign of Louis X1V. The King set the example, and seemed to think that the splen- 
dour of his clothes contributed to his personal grandeur. Dulaure is very severe 
upon him for this weakness. “ When, in February 1715,” he says, “ the Jesuits, to 
divert the ennui of Louis XIV, sent him a supposititious ambassador from the King of 
Persia, a foreign merchant being made to play this part at the Court of France, the 
monarch, continually the dupe of these priests’ knavery, thought it necessary to dis- 
play all his magnificence to the pretended envoy. He put ona dress of gold stuff 
and watered silk, embroidered with diamonds to a value of twelve and a half millions 
of livres, and the coat was so heavy that he changed it after his dinner.” See also 
Dangeau’s Memoirs, by Madame de Sartory, ii. 117. 
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pardoned him.” The mixture of big- 
otry and libertinism, prevalent at the 
end of the 17th century, was most 
curious. Compliance with the forms 
of religion, with fasts, and penitence, 
was held far more important than a 
virtuous life. Louis XIV.’s son, known 
as the Grand-Dauphin, considered it 
one of the blackest of crimes to eat 
meat on a fast-day. During Lent he 
sent to Paris for one of his mistresses, 
an actress named Raisin ; and when 
she came he gave her nothing to eat, 
but salad and bread fried in oil, ima- 
gining that a sin avoided expiated a 
sin committed. The king’s brother, 
eating a biscuit, said to the Abbé 
Feuillet, a canon of St Cloud, “ This 
is not breaking the fast?” ‘Eat a 
calf,” replied the priest, with a frank- 
ness and honesty rare at that time, 
“and be a Christian.” It was the age 
of hypocrisy and outward observance. 
The husk of religion was offered to 
God; the grain was nowhere. People 
went daily to church; there to talk 
and laugh, and see their friends. Ina 
work that appeared in 1713, entitled 
“‘A Letter from a Layman to his Friend 
on the immodesty and profanation 
committed in Churches,” the author, 
after describing the irreverence and un- 
becoming attitudes of the congregation, 
adds this reflection—‘‘ It is truly 
extraordinary that people reckon it a 
great sin not to attend mass, but 
make no scruple of the profanations 
they there commit.” But neither 
satire, sermon, nor reprimand could 
repress the indecency then remarkable 
in woman’s attire, and which was pre- 
scribed by court etiquette, whose laws 
none dared violate or attempt to re- 
form. Even in his most fervent hours 
of fanaticism, etiquette was paramount 
with the king to every other considera- 
tion. As usual, the town took pattern 
by the court, and the immorality of 
Paris has seldom been greater than 
during the years of Louis XIV.’s devo- 
tion and ennui—those years of dulness 
and discontent of which Madame de 
Maintenon so bitterly complains in her 
letters. From the hypocritical con- 
cealment of this reign, to the-open 
license of the Regency, the apparent 
change was great, but the real increase 
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of depravity was far from consider- 
able. 

M. de Noailles, in common with all 
the admirers of Madame de Maintenon, 
represents her heart to have been 
more interested than her ambition in 
the success of the skilful course of con- 
duct by which, after the death of the 
queen, she riveted the king’s fetters, 
and decoyed him to the altar. If her 
anticipations of happiness from the 
marriage were sanguine, they were far 
from realised. It was difficult for any 
attachment to endure the constant 
presence of Louis’s intense egotism, 
and her strong good sense cannot but 
have been disgusted by the prodigious 
doses of adulation he daily compla- 
cently imbibed. The magnitude of 
these is shown in a curious passage 
from Duclos :— 

% Never was a prince the object of so 
much adoration. The homage paid him 
was a worship, an emulation of servility, 
a conspiracy of eulogiums, which he 
blushed not to receive, since others 
blushed not to offer them. The dedica- 
tion of his statue in the Place des Vic- 
toires was an apotheosis. The prologues 
of operas intoxicated him with corrupt 
incense, to such a degree that he naive- 
ment sang them himself. The Bishop of 
Noyon, (Clermont Tonnerre,) so vain- 
glorious and so vile, founded a prize at 
the Academy, to celebrate in perpetuity 
the virtues of Louis XIV. as an inex- 
haustible subject. Men went in the 
morning to the chapel of the Louvre, to 
hear the panegyric of St Louis ; and at 
night, at the Assembly, they attended 
with greater devotion to that of Louis 
XIV. Nor was it without his know- 
ledge ; they shamelessly communicated 
to him the subject of each eulogium. It 
was not without opposition from certain 
servile Academicians, that I sueceeded in 
changing the subject of the prize :* such 
difficulty has the soul that has once 
grovelled, to raise itself from the earth. 
The Duke of Grammont, son of the first 
marshal of that name, asked of the king 
an appointment as historiographer, that 
he might flatter by right of office. If 
others were preferred to him, truth was 
nothing the gainer. Is it astonishing 
that, in the midst of a court of poisoners, 
Louis fell into a delirium of vanity and 
self-adoration ? . Nothing better 
paints the impression made by the king’s 
presence than what happened to Henry 





* Duclos was a distinguished member and perpetual secretary of the French 


Academy, as well as historiographer of France, under Louis XV. 
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Jules de Bourbon, son of the great Condé. 
He had an hysterical affection which, in 
any other than a prince, would have been 
called insanity. It showed itself in his 
oceasionally fancying he was a dog, and 
then he barked with all his might. He 
was once seized with a fit of this kind in 
the king’s apartment. The monarch’s 
presence restrained the madness without 
wholly checking it. The maniac went to 
the window, and, putting out his head, 
stifled his voice as much as he could, 
making, at the same time, all the grimaces 
with which his barking was habitually 
accompanied.” * 

Madame de Maintenon must have 
felt continually humiliated in the per- 
son of her royal husband, whose 
greediness of flattery was scarcely less 
despicable than the baseness of those 
who administered it ; and, in a woman 
of her character, it is difficult to 
imagine affection surviving esteem. 
Many passages in her letters lead to 
the inference that her love for Louis, 
if it ever distinctly existed, was ex- 
changed, for years before his death, 
for utter indifference, not to say dis- 
like. ‘* With all my good fortune,” 
she wrote to one of her friends, ‘I 
am dying of melancholy. The king 
keeps me constantly in sight. I see 
no one. I am obliged to rise at five 
in the morning, to find time to write 
to you.” And, in another letter, “I 
feel too well that there is no compen- 
sation for loss of liberty.” Her dis- 
gust at the baseness of the courtiers 
is forcibly expressed in various let- 
ters: ‘* Almost all,” she says, ‘‘ are 
ready to drown friends and relations 
in order to say a word the more to 
the king, and to show him that they 
sacrifice everything to him. I 
see and hear things that rouse my 
displeasure and indignation. Cold- 
blooded assassinations, causeless envy, 
treason without resentment, insatiable 
avarice, despair in the midst of pro- 
sperity, baseness misnamed magna- 
nimity. I pause; I cannot think of 
these things without anger.” Louis 
XIV.—whose death was more exem- 
plary than his life, and who recog- 
nised, on the brink of the grave, some 
of the chief errors of his reign t— 
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testified, in his last illness, much af- 
fection for Madame de Maintenon, 
embracing her tenderly, and even 
shedding tears at the thought of part- 
ing from her—the best sign of human 
feeling and weakness that marked 
the closing scene of his existence. 
‘“‘T have not made you happy,” he 
said, “ but I have always enter- 
tained for you the sentiments of 
esteem and friendship you merit. In 
quitting you, I am consoled by the 
hope that we shall speedily meet 
again in eternity.” To this adieu, 
according to Duclos, she made no 
reply, and the idea it expressed 
seemed repugnant to her. It is most 
unlikely, however, that she would 
have allowed such repugnance to 
appear. ‘‘ Bolduc, chief apothecary, 
assured me that she said, as she left 
the room, ‘A pretty rendezvous he 
gives me! ‘That man has never loved 
any one but himself.’ These words, 
which I will not guarantee to have 
been spoken, because the chief domes- 
tics loved her not, might better have 
come from the lips of Scarron’s widow, 
than from those of a queen.” Duclos 
is right to doubt so improbable an 
anecdote. But what admits not of 
doubt, or of excuse, is her desertion of 
her king and husband during the forty- 
eight hours preceding his death. Her 
most ardent admirer, Madame de 
Genlis, is for once compelled to cen- 
sure. ‘It isthe sole blamable action 
of her life,” she says. ‘She should 
have received the king’s last sigh.” 
Unquestionably she should. Though 
affection were extinct and gratitude 
forgotten, common decorum should 
have bound her to his dying pillow. 
It was a strange blunder of one 
habitually so circumspect. It fur- 
nished to her enemies an additional 
and valid pretext for taxing her with 
hypocrisy and coldheartedness; and 
it weakened the position of the friends 
who, with a greater but more amiable 
exaggeration, held her up as a model 
of perfection, such as is incompatible 
with the fragility and corruption of 
human nature. 





* Ductos, i. 199-201. 


t In his last words to the Dauphin: “ My dear child, I have been too fond of war ; 
do not imitate me in that, nor in the too great expenditure I have made.” 
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MEMOIR OF W. COLLINS, R.A. 


THERE is wanting in our times a 
good artistic biography. The English 
school is not so remote in its origin 
as to furnish insufficient materials. 
The difficulty would rather lie in the 
selection. ‘There is an abundance of 
‘* Lives,” but they are unfortunately 
overburdened with unimportant and 
uninteresting matter, and, through the 
perplexity of detail, fail to give clear 
views of either the artists or their 
works. When ‘ Lives” are written 
by or under the eye of immediate 
relatives, they are invariably imbued 
with that amiable superstition which 
worships every scrap as a relic, and 
registers the commonest sayings as 
the inspirations of genius. It is the 
pardonable error of an affection too 
close; the distance for a true and 
picturesque effect is not kept. There 
is but one kind of person qualified to 
write such a biographical collection as 
we now contemplate :—the enthusi- 
astic lover of Art, whose love is the 
result of feeling and judgment—the 
latter implying an enlarged mind and 
superior sense. As such a writer will 
live in art, he will comprehend criti- 
cism and anecdote just in that degree 
which shall most pleasingly character- 
ise his subject. In apparent gossip 
he will avoid prolixity ; he will seem 
even to dwell with an easy unreserve 
upon minute circumstances, for the 
sake of a familiarity, while in reality 
he is hastening to his end—for he will 
touch nothing that is not character- 
istic, and will preserve vitality through- 
out. We want a Georgio Vasari—one 
who, like that charmingly eloquent 
and discreet writer, (for discreet he is 
to his purpose, the true portraiture of 
the artist and of his works, even in his 
apparent carelessness and inaccu- 
racies,) shall put you into companion- 
ship with the mind and person, clear- 
ing both from the confusion of 
episodical characters, which are yet 
necessarily introduced. And here it 
is some satisfaction to say that the 
long desiderated ‘‘ Lives” of Vasari 
are likely to appear in English. We 
have seen the commencement, in the 
life of Beato Angelico, which is to 
appear under the auspices of the 


Arundel Society—a “ Life” that, for 
its religious sentiment, its sweet pu- 
rity, and impressive interest, is not 
surpassed in the whole biography of 
Art. 

But it is not only the plan, but the 
style, of Vasari that we would recom- 
mend, as far as it may be compatible 
with our times—a style most happily 
familiar, with a certain quaintness, 
difficult to describe; a kind of uncon- 
sciousness of authorship, an unaffect- 
ed simplicity—an intimate earnest- 
ness, curiously working up thought 
with fact—by epithet, and by paren- 
thesis, carrying in an uninterrupted 
current the very life’s blood through 
the narrative. Most modern ‘ Lives” 
have too much of the common-place 
writing, or too much of the ambition 
of the author. We would have the 
style in agreement with the nature of 
the biography ; and in this it should 
imitate the art of the painter, whose 
style is bad if it be not characteristic 
of his subject. 

It still remains for some judicious 
enthusiastic lover of the art to make 
our biographical work—culling, from 
the two and the three volumes of each 
life which the fashionable demand re- 
quires, sufficient materials, or gather- 
ing them where they may be yet 
found, so as greatly to shorten the 
narrative, and at the same time con- 
centrate the interest. 

Autobiographic memoirs are gener- 
ally entire failures ; for how can any 
one speak truth, however sincere his 
desire,‘ of himself? Either vanity 
prompts him to the undue praise of 
an egotist, or modesty to a cold for- 
bearance. It is therefore that auto- 
biographies, in any degree amusing, 
tell more about other persons, and 
the times in which the writers live, 
than of the autobiographers them- 
selves. There are, however, some 
very few happy exceptions, wherein 
we find a genius for self-narrative 
that is not a selfishness. But this is 
a rare talent. There is also a second- 
hand kind of autobiography, the worst 
of all, where, with a Ciceronian vanity, 
the subject of the memoir not only 
prepares the materials during life, but, 
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like the Roman orator, dictates the 
omissions, and praises without limit- 
ing the measure. 

n one respect, biography is disa- 
greeable reading. ‘The novelist, if he 
makes his characters uncomfortable, 
and even strips them of the very rags 
of human pleasures, exposing them to 
naked misery through two volumes 
and a half, is sure to give them ample 
compensation at the end of the third ; 
and the sympathetic reader rejoices 
in the prospect of a permanent living 
delight. Far other is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end, in biography. 
The beginning is generally poverty— 
aspirations without hope ; the middle 
too often a continuation of a fruitless 
struggle, but, where successful, is 
short, and is succeeded by that end 
which shows the nothingness, the 
emptiness of the whole pursuit and 
struggle of the life. If it be of an 
artist, whose toil, whose business, 
unlike that of other professions, is his 
entire pleasure, and if the reader be an 
enthusiastic lover of the craft, he rises 
from the biographical memoir with 
his affections chilled ; and he sees the 
vision, not of the rapid fingers of flesh 
moving over the canvass, and bring- 
ing into new life the earthy materials 
of the creative art, but a death’s 
hand protruded, obliterating all, to 
write the ‘* Cui Bono? ” of genius, its 
enthusiasm, and its success. It is 
not for us to determine whether or 
not this is an absolutely necessary 
essential defect in the very nature of 
biography, that it should entertain no 
idea of a pursuit, either of an art or 
science, beyond this life; but we do 
continually feel that, for lack of the 
expression of some such aspiration or 
hope, however faint, biographical read- 
ing, of the kind we are treating of, is 
melancholy, is distrustful of life, and 
paralysing to the ardour of a generous, 
healthy, and naturally hopeful and 
loving mind. With this, as it may 
be termed, prejudice, we are not un- 
frequently at a loss as to which end of 
4 memoir to begin our reading; for 
both are alike gloomy, and it is diffi- 
cult, with any profit, to plunge in 
medias res. We cannot, however, 
but believe, that the writers of such 
memoirs might put their readers in a 

tter position, by dwelling less upon 
those disagreeables which are incident 
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to all life, and those diseases which 
terminate all lives: not, indeed, avoid- 
ing the mention of these things, but 
passing more lightly over them, as 
the known common lot of humanity, 
and therefore a commonplace not to 
be too strongly marked ; and, instead, 
taking a pleasure, with the subject of 
the memoir, in all that interested him, 
and imparting a similar pleasure and 
interest in the reader, creating a belief 
that enthusiasm, even for art, is a 
never-dying thing—that a pursuit, if 
good, honourable, and worthy a mind 
given by the Creator of all good, is a 
pleasure, in some way or other un- 
known to us, without end. We do, 
however, think, that modern biogra- 
phy is more especially guilty of this 
wet-blanketing the enjoyments of the 
views of life. Old writers in this 
way, if it would be wrong to say that 
they were more hopeful, kept at least 
alive the one idea—the importance of 
the pursuits of him of whom they 
write, their pleasures and their ad- 
vantages. We rise from Vasari, if 
not with the ability of the painters of 
the good time, at least with something 
of their ardour. The ‘* Anch’ io son 
Pittore ” is on our lips—the dead are 
not dead; their works, too, live; 
their art lives—is immortal, and 
through it all nature has an undecay- 
ing freshness : we feel it in ourselves, 
and become invigorated, ready, ac- 
tive, energetic. Let us then, in future 
biographies, have as little of the sick- 
room as possible—no extracts from 
the nurse’s or the apothecary’s diary 
—no scrutiny of the undertaker’s bill, 
nor programme of his procession ; we 
want no displays of the family mourn- 
ing: all these things do not belong to 
the artist, be he painter, architect, 
sculptor, or musician. The under- 
takers may think that man only dies 
for these things, not we who remain 
to carry on and through, to a greater 
perfection, the arts or sciences which 
were the real ‘* Life” of the defunct ; 
and of these, and their progress, and 
their pleasures, and of their effects 
upon the whole moral man, should 
professional ‘‘ Lives” be redolent. 
And thus, by curtailing unnecessary 
volumes, ‘‘ reading” might be ren- 
dered *“*more easy,” and far more 
agreeable ; for biography should not 
be a history of disease, but of life. 
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Our object, however, not being to 
lay down rules for biographers, but to 
see something more of art through 
the life of one of its professors—a 
man generally esteemed, and an ho- 
noured influential member of our 
Royal Academy—we shall at once 
proceed to notice what strikes us as 
memorable in the two volumes con- 
taining the Memoir of William Col- 
lins, R.A. 

He was born in Great Titchfield 
Street, London, in 1788; and died 
February 1847, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. His father, an Irishman 
by birth, was a man of very consider- 
able talent as an author by profes- 
sion, to which he added that of pic- 
ture-dealing, to him not much more 
profitable than literature. He wrote 
Memoirs of a Picture, a satire upon 
the trickeries of the trade; the Life 
of George Morland; a Poem on the 
Slave Trade, illustrated by Morland ; 
and largely contributed to the miscel- 
Janeous literature of his day. William 
Collins, the subject of the Memoir, 
was initiated into the mysteries of his 
profession under the direction of his 
father, and the eccentric, dissipated 
Morland. It does not, perhaps, speak 
much for his father’s judgment in the 
art, that Morland was admitted into 
the council of education: in other re- 
spects the amiable father did not 
neglect to have his two sons, William 
and Francis, as well cultivated as his 
straitened means would allow. What- 
ever the son may have gained from the 
instruction of Morland, it was scarce- 
ly perceptible in his after practice. 
Nothing can be more opposite than 
the styles of the two painters. In 
Morland an excess of slovenly free- 
dom, not without some power —a 
freedom which, in those days, when 
accompanied by low habits and vulgar 
dissipation, was thought to constitute 
the man of genius; in Collins the ex- 
treme of care, of labour, and artistic 
finish, were the characteristics. 

Perhaps it was to this early con- 
nexion with Morland that our Acade- 
mician owed, in no small degree, the 
cast of his subjects. Disgusted, as 
he ithproved, with the representa- 
tions of his master, his mind took 
refuge in the simple and innocent 
scenes of rural life. He took no high 
flight; nor was it altogether an ori- 
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ginal walk. He gave, however, a new 
charm to it, by superior delicacy of 
handling, a more exact attention in 
detail to actual nature, and by a 
pervading sweetness and freshness, 
scarcely before attained in small 
pieces. Gainsborough, and others of 
less fame, had pretty well established 
this school, with more or less success. 
It had, unaccountably, fascinated the 
public taste, nor has it yet quite dis- 
appeared. In the hands of Collins, 
at least, it was raised from vulgarity ; 
but we must, as sticklers for the dig- 
nity of Art, protest against the assump- 
tion that this school represents espe- 
cially English scenery and English 
manners. 

We have elsewhere noticed this 
mistake of our English painters, and 
this misnomer of a school; and think 
still, that it never was good taste, 
when the highest of our land, and 
even royalty itself—the great, the 
beautiful, and the graceful — were 
painted as rustics, and juvenile princes 
were pictured making their mud pies 
before very slovenly, and therefore 
the only picturesque, cottages. Take 
the scenery of England: if asked what 
is its characteristic, who would not 
very readily answer—Our parks, our 
domains with their lordly mansions, 
our forests with their village skirts, 
protected, fostered, and made com- 
fortable homes, by a kind of feudal 
power of wealth or of birth, seen 
tenderly, delicately, not assumingly, 
yet surely felt. Nor is this all of 
English scenery, though perhaps the 
most characteristic of our country ; 
for we have our mountains and our 
lakes, and our rivers, how beautiful ! 
Yet we find painters, whose artistic 
sight is dead to these, fix their easel, 
in preference, before a ditch and old 
broken shed, and attempt todignify the 
abomination under the plea of their 
love for English scenery. We lay some- 
what of this perversion to the charge 
of Price on the Picturesque, who too 
determinately favours the notion that 
nothing smooth or very orderly can be 
picturesque—that it is constituted by 
the rough and rugged ; whilst we have 
ever maintained, that there is no such 
thing as picturesque in this sense— 
that a well-dressed coach-horse is as 
picturesque as a rough donkey; and 
the picturesque only requires that all 
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the parts shall be appropriate to each 
other. Take an example from the 
Dutch and Flemish schools,—a richly 
dressed lady, with pages holding her 
train, walking amidst her courtly vi-. 
sitors in her terraced garden, with its 
artificial beds of flowers, and marble 
balustrades and fountains—is such a 
scene, we ask, less picturesque, less 
paintable, than that of a set of half- 
drunken boors playing before an ale- 
house door, or a set of butchers pre- 
paring for the shambles? Both are 
picturesque to those who like the sub- 
jects; but the picturesque would, in 
both cases, be destroyed, if the lady’s 
graceful Italian greyhounds were 
transferred to the canvass with the 
boors, and the butcher’s bull-dogs 
took their place by the satin train. 
For ourselves, we are not admirers of 
the ‘* ragged school” of Art; nor 
would we have things painted from 
which, in nature, we should turn 
away in disgust. 

In reading the “lives” of painters, 
we are always called to notice the 
early indications of genius—a very fine 
word, and a finer gift, by courtesy be- 
stowed upon talent of no very high 
grade. Wehave often wondered what 
this impulse towards Art can be. We 
have heard men of very moderate 
ability declare that, so powerful was 
the influence upon them, that they 
could not take to any other employ- 
ment, and would prefer not living, to 
living without Art. Yet for the most 
part there was nothing of mind in any 
of their doings—nothing that could 
engage our attention for a moment. 
Is it simply a love of imitation—which 
in hands that cannot rest becomes a 
practice, and the child is the maker of 
his own idol, and worships it all his 
life? We do not ask it disparagingly— 
for we might ask some such question 
with regard to artists of very high as- 
pirations—what made the boy Collins 
look with a kind of awe and respect 
upon the pigs of Morland? There 
was absolutely nothing in him, in his 
nature, akin to his master; nor, we 
should think, could the mind of the 
poet and picture-dealer have any very 
great relish for the feeling of that ar- 
tist’s works. Was it that the truth of 
imitation, imperfect as it was, satis- 
fied? Well, if it was so—and if it be 
80 still with the many—all we cansay 
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is, that we are sadly wanting in edu- 
cation for Art—mistake its means for 
its end—prefer the husks to the grain, 
because they are the first outward vis- 
ible coat, and indolently acquiesce in 
admiring and encouraging an art from 
which no one can learn anything. 
Collins’s first introduction to Morland 
was fortunate for his future taste. 


“ At length one evening, while he was 
hard at work over a copy, his father en- 
tered the room, and informed him, with a 
face of unusual gravity, that Morland 
was below, but that his introduction to 
his future master had better be delayed. 
His impatience, however, to gain a sight 
of the great man, overcame his discretion. 
He stole softly down stairs, opened the 
kitchen door, by a sort of instinct, and 
looked cautiously in. On two old chairs 
placed by the smouldering fire, sat or 
rather lolled two men, both sunk in the 
heavy sleep of intoxication. The only 
light in the room was a small rush candle, 
which imperfectly displayed the forms of 
the visitors. One, in spite of the ravages 
of dissipation, was still a remarkably 
handsome man, both in face and figure. 
The other was of immense stature and 
strength, coarse, and almost brutal in ap- 
pearance. The first was George Morland ; 
the second a celebrated prize-fighter of 
the day, who was the painter’s chosen 
companion at that particular time, As 
soon as his astonishment would allow 
him, Mr Collins quietly quitted the room, 
without disturbing the congenial pair. 
The remembrance of this strange intro- 
duction never deserted his memory; if 
opened to him a new view of those moral 
debasements which in some instances are 
but too watchful to clog the steps of 
genius on its heavenward path.” 


This little bit of ‘‘ fine writing” in 
the concluding sentence is very much 
out of place. With our bias for proper 
words for proper things, we dare not 
connect the name of Morland at all 
with “ genius;” but even if it were his 
due, the giving it a heavenward direc- 
tion, at any time, is worse than a per- 
version of words, when the fact really 
was, that such genius as he had could 
never wing itself above the paling 
that surrounded a pigsty. His very 
paint partook of the sweepings of the 
road-mud, which with a lavish hand 
and full brush he splashed over his 
canvass, which always looked conta- 
minated with the manners and morals 
of a sot. The picture-dealer had per- 
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haps found fascination in the techni- 
calities of the Dutch school, and over- 
looked the moral, or not thought it 
necessary to art, or he would hardly 
have given his son as pupil to such a 
master. Somehow or other, however, 
Collins had a kind of regard for this 
man, who was not without good quali- 
ties; for when he saw him buried, he 
thrust his stick into the earth of his 
grave, and varnished and preserved it 
as arelic. “‘ To the pure all things are 
pure,” and our R. A. had a pure 
mind, and his liking for Morland was 
a habit of love, which never does dis- 
credit. 

Emancipated from such tuition, in 
1807 we find Mr Collins an exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, and an atten- 
dant upon its schools. Speaking of 
himself, he says, after attributing all 
the good he knew in art to his father’s 
instruction, ‘‘ In the year 1807, I was 
admitted a student of the Royal Aca- 
demy, where I was regular in my 
attendance on the different schools. 
In 1809 and 1810, I became honoured 
with some share of public notice 
through the medium of the British 
Institution.” Although at this period 
our artist’s regular professional career 
may be considered as having com- 
menced, he still continued to assist 
his father in the art of restoring pic- 
tures. A letter from the father, written 
on the occasion of a ‘ restoring” tour 
in the country, is amusing, as well as 
characteristic of the man’s integrity. 


“ At all events, I have had some kind 
of satisfaction in refusing to undertake 
the recovery of some vilely-injured pic- 
tures, under a remunerating price. The 
first intimation I gave of my incapacity 
to restore, or even line the pictures, with- 
out the aid of my son William, was on 
last Wednesday. There was a beautiful 
large landscape by Ostade, the figures by 
A. Teniers. I pointed out the necessary 
repairs in the sky, which were wanted to 
make the picture complete, and, of course, 
mentioned Bill as superior to every other 
artist in that department! The squire 
listened very attentively until I had done, 
and then inquired what the expense of 
such repairs might be. I answered, about 
two or three guineas. ‘ Oh, d—n the sky! 
Clean it and stick it up without any re- 
pairs, then.’ ” 


Such is the vanity of collecting ; 
neither lands nor pictures find them- 
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selves an inheritance of care and pro- 
tection. We remember hearing Sidney 
Smith bantering a connoisseur, whose 
collection he was provokingly assum- 
ing to admire. ‘I have been making,” 
said he, ‘‘ a collection myself; but then 
I never give more than two pound ten 
for a picture. A friend pointed out a 
defect in one the other day—it was in 
a moonlight. The moon and shadows 
did not agree. I saw it at once, and 
answered, ‘ Don’t say a word about it, 
I'll have a new moon put in for three- 
and-sixpence.’ Another great judge 
assured me I greatly undervalued my 
pictures, for he really thought there 
were some among them worth three 
pounds!” The reverend wit only put 
the fact of the picture-cleaner and the 
possessor in a new light—it was one 
truth. 

In 1811, Collins found himself suf- 
ficiently advanced in the art, and in 
estimation, to assume a little, and a 
very little, considering the frailty of 
the “‘ irritable genus ” of professional 
pride, and to remonstrate with the 
officials of the Academy on account of 
the indignity of the position given to 
one of his pictures. He requests per- 
mission ‘to order a sort of case, to be 
put round the bottom part of the 
frame, to protect it, as well as the 
picture, from the kicks of the crowd.” 
The apprehended kicks were from 
‘‘ the people who are continually look- 
ing at Mr Bird’s picture.” We be- 
lieve Mr Collins to have ever been too 
good and too amiable a man to have 
encouraged a jealousy ; but we have 
reason to think that some men, at that 
time in possession of the public esti- 
mation as painters, did feel a little 
uncomfortable at the sudden appear- 
ance of admirable pictures, in a line 
which they had fancied they had ex- 
clusively appropriated to themselves. 

Poor Bird! a more amiable man 
never lived; thoroughly natural, sim- 
ple, generous. His rise was rapid, 
and he owed it to his talents alone. 
He was elected R.A. Leaving the 
line of art best suited to his mind for 
the ambition of pageantry-painting, 
which suited him not—which yet, we 
well know, he took up from no low 
motive of court flattery or undue pa- 
tronage—he met with only disappoint- 
ment in his new career; found the 
expenditure of time, money, and 
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mind, too great to promise a fair re- 
turn, either in fame or money—both 
equally requisite—lost his health, and 
probably his power to return to his 
former subjects, and died, not having 
secured that competence to his family 
which might fairly have been expected 
from his talents and his character. 

In 1812, Collins lost his father. 
The extracts from his journal on this 
occasion, given perhaps at too much 
length, and irrelevant to the Me- 
moir, show the goodness and affec- 
tion of the son. He finds a desolate 
family now looking up to him for sup- 
port, and to his firmness for direction. 
Nor, however arduous the struggle, 
was he unequal to the occasion. He 
fairly buckled himself to the task, and, 
with a religious trust in Providence, 
took to his work with a willing and 
obedient heart. The call was made, 
and he answered it. We find him 
continually, in his journal, questioning 
himself severely, complaining of a be- 
setting indolence, which, nevertheless, 
we suspect to have been a virtue, 
mistaken by his anxious and over- 
wrought mind for a vice, and praying 
to be aided in his endeavours to 
make greater exertion. The fact is, 
the style he had chosen was a labori- 
ous style—one of sheer hard work ; 
and now, looking back upon his career, 
and numbering the works his hands 
executed, and reckoning the sums 
they obtained, the public will entirely 
acquit the painter of indolence, or 
bestow upon his memory the higher 
praise of having overcome it, through 
that aid which he virtuously and re- 
ligiously sought. Indeed, we here 
speak once for all of this happy state 
of mind, which never deserted the 
painter to his dying hour, resting upon 
the conviction that he had a duty to 
perform, and a religious trust, that 
by doing, and by prayer, he should 

perform it. We take, at random, an 
extract from his journal. 

“ Johnson says, ‘ When indolence once 
enters upon the mind, it can scarcely be 
dispossessed, but by such efforts as very 
few are willing to exert.’ Perhaps I may 
be one of the few. By a close examina- 
tion of everything I see and hear, I hope 
to improve as a painter and as a man. 
2d. Went to —— in the evening. My 
hours were most foolishly, or rather, as 
affording a lasting lesson to me, most 
Profitably spent. 3d. Rose ill; talked 
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with visitors till three o’clock ; also upon 
religion with Allston, whom I much like. 
Deduced the necessity of three resolutions 
from my follies of last evening, all to be 
rightly enforced ; read at night. 5th. If 
I am indolent during the progress of a 
picture, that picture, at every sight of it, 
will make me so uncomfortable, that I 
either risk putting it by unfinished, or get- 
ting it out of my hand in a hasty manner.” 

“Tell Frank, that although I have no 
(what is termed) certainty of becoming 
rich in the world, yet I never lose hope ; 
and that it is my decided opinion, that if 
the Almighty was to give us everything 
for which we should feel desirous, we 
should as often find it as necessary to 
pray to Him to take away as to grant new 
favours. Whatever happens, as nothing 
can possibly happen without His permis- 
sion, must be, and is good.” 


We are here reminded of this 
thought, strongly put by a modern 
poet and divine,— 

*¢ Thankful for all He takes away, 
Resigned to all He gives.” 


We are not quite sure that we quote 
correctly. 

On a partial recovery from sickness, 
we find him saying—‘ But as it has 
pleased the Almighty, in his mercy, 
that I should so far recover from my 
late attack, I trust Imay have strength 
given me to fulfil the duties of my 
stewardship ; and having so much to 
be thankful for during the past year, 
as well as every year of my successful 
life, [look humbly and cheerfully for- 
ward.” Another extract on this sub- 
ject and we have done. ‘ Dear Char- 
ley’s birthday. God be praised for 
having brought him to this his eigh- 
teenth birthday. I have only one 
thing to pray for respecting him— 
that the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ will give him the true riches, 
preserving in him, and daily renewing 
to him, that Holy Spirit bestowed 
upon him in his regeneration at his 
baptism. Lord remember us when 
thou comest in thy glory!” We know 
not if the object of this parental 
prayer be living, to receive with grate- 
ful heart the comfort and hope it is so 
well able to convey. A young man 
once hesitated to kneel down and re- 
ceive the Pope’s blessing, as not being 
of his religion. ‘‘ Kneel down, young 
man,” said his holiness mildly ; ** an 
old man’s blessing will not hurt you.” 
How much more may a young man 
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rejoice in cherishing as a living inhe- 
ritance, a perpetual keepsake, such a 
father’s blessing as that we have 
quoted from the journal of William 
Collins. 

In one of the above extracts, men- 
tion is made of a religious conversa- 
tion with Washington Allston. Else- 
where a more detailed account of this 
very superior man and painter is 
given; and it is stated that, under 
Providence, to him was Mr Collins 
indebted for the firm settlement of his 
religious principles. Speaking of him, 
the author of the Memoir thus writes: 
—‘To a profound and reflective intel- 
lect, he united an almost feminine 
delicacy of taste and tenderness of 
heart, which gave a peculiar charm 
to his conversation, and an unusual 
eloquence to his opinions.” The truth 
of this portraiture we happen to know, 
and have not unfrequently felt the 
force of the charm. But we add to it, 
that all this tenderness and delicacy 
of taste was shown by him as a poet 
—not that poetry, the poetry of ver- 
sification, was the means through 
which his genius developed itself. 
There wasin him the making of the 
greatest painter of modern times. By 
what fatality that genius was debar- 
red from putting out its whole 
strength, we stay not to inquire. It 
may have felt the leaden weight of a 
bodily infirmity irremovable; certain 
it is, his last days were passed in the 
dreams rather than the performances 
of his Art, and he left perhaps his 
greatest work unfinished. His man- 
ner of working was peculiar to himself ; 
it rendered his pictures beautifully 
luminous. We never saw any work 
of his, whether landscape or historical, 
that had not such a power of fascina- 
tion, that the mind’s eye is on it still, 
though years—-many indeed—have 
passed since one has been before us. 
He was truly a poetical painter—we 
fear too much so for the unpoetic age 
in which he came amongst us—though, 
to the credit of our Academy, he was 
elected an Academician after his re- 
turn to America. We remember him 
well, when, though not in strong 
health, he was in the prime of life, and 
have his resemblance now before us 
in a small medallion, a plaster cast, 
sent to us by a valued friend from 
Boston. In the attenuated features 
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we yet recognise the Washington 
Allston we knew ; and this portrait is 
still true to the descriptive one pre- 
sented inthe Memoir. We remember 
an occasion in which Mr Alliston 
showed his good sense, and good tem- 
per, in a manner not considered as 
very common in his countrymen. Be 
it remembered we are speaking of so 
many years ago that prejudices of 
those days may be more excusable 
than if such were exhibited in ours. 
The anecdote includes two very emi- 
nent men. We mention not the name 
of the one who committed the error ; 
suffice it to say, it is one of the highest, 
and of European celebrity as a phy- 
sician and philosopher. 

At a dinner-party our friend, for so 
we were proud to call him, incau- 
tiously said, when something was said 
of America, ‘* I never knew but one 
American that was a gentleman, and 
he was a savage.” Allston, who was 
quietly sitting by the fire, with his 
legs crossed, leisurely unfolded them, 
and slowly rose, almost meekly say- 
ing, “ Sir, I am an American.” We 
need not add the confusion of our 
really kind-hearted philosophic friend. 
Every apology was gracefully made, 
as gracefully accepted; nor was the 
enjoyment of the evening interrupted 
beyond the moment. But it is time 
to return to the Life. 

We left our artist with the arduous 
duty before him of providing for the 
‘‘ desolate family ” bequeathed to him 
by his father, who died in January 
1812. What was the condition of 
William Collins, when this great 
thing was left him to do, we may 
judge from the extract from his journal 
dated 1st March. We shall, how- 
ever, make the quotation a line or two 
above. 17th. “The sale of the fur- 
niture took place. Frank attended, 
and purchased my dear father’s ring, 
spectacles, and snuff-box. . “ae 
March 1st.—At home in the morning— 
went to visit my father’s grave! 3d. 
The sale of the stock took place to- 
day, at which the pictures I gave in 
for the benefit of the creditors pro- 
duced £57.” Our painter had pre- 
viously refused the offer of prepayment 
for a picture, made him, 'as he says, 
“most nobly” by Mr Heathcote, ever 
after his kind friend ; but promised, if 
in actual distress, he would apply for 
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a loan of £20. He refused the pay- 
ment because the picture was not ‘a 
quarter finished.” At this time he 
was rewarded for his honest forbear- 
ance, by the sale of his picture in the 
gallery, The Trumpeter, for which 
he received fifty guineas. It puts one 
in good humour with the world, 
troublesome as it too often is, and 
gloomy too, and desolate, as in this 
case of the Collins family, to know 
that the unseen guiding hand of the 
Angel of Charity is leading towards 
the home of the distressed, the 
appointed good and virtuous agent of 
a higher beneficence. The house was 
completely emptied, to pay the debts 
of necessity. In it were yet the 
widowed parent, and the two broth- 
ers, whom their kind friend, Mrs 
Hand, found taking their scanty meal 
on an old box. She presented them 
with such furniture as they required, 
and gave comfort, and perhaps some- 
thing more—for such kindness loves 
not stint to the bereaved, in every sense, 
and afflicted family. Mrs Hand, as 
it appears, continued to be the kind 
patroness, for many of our painter’s 
pictures were painted for her. In 
1814, Collins was elected Associate. 
He had worked his way steadily; 
and, though encumbered by pecuniary 
embarrassments, found himself im- 
proving in his art, and his talents ap- 
preciated. He had removed from his 
inconvenient house in Great Portland 
Street, to a better one in New Caven- 
dish Street; after which he paid a 
visit to the coast of Norfolk, which 
led him to that change of style and 
subject which he nearly, for the rest 
of his life, almost exclusively pursued. 
Yet was it long ere he could free 
himself from his embarrassments. 
They were so pressing that, in 1816, 
he applied to that kind-hearted friend, 
Sir T. F. Heathcote, for a loan, to 
prevent the seizure of his goods for 
taxes. A second time was he obliged 
to apply to the same friend, who 
watched over his interests, and did 
not forget that a first offer had been 
declined by the conscientious artist. 
His new style, his pictures of coast 
scenery, however, told so well upon the 
public, that he was elected Royal Aca- 
demician in 1820, and cleared himself 
from his difficulties, which, during the 
Temainder of his life, never returned, 
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In 1822, he went with Wilkie—with 
whom, till death separated them, he 
maintained the strictest intimacy—to 
Edinburgh, on the occasion of the vi- 
sit of George IV. to Scotland. He did 
not, however, return with his friend, 
having been detained by matrimonial 
views. His marriage—after some un- 
comfortable objections from his mo- 
ther, whom he revered as well as 
loved with a filial obedience — to 
Miss Geddes, took place at the Epis- 
copal Church, Edinburgh. The re- 
mainder of his life is that of entire 
professional success. The mother, 
and his brother Frank, were spared 
to his affectionate regards for about 
ten years after his marriage. It was 
in 1842 he first discovered the disease 
which eventually terminated his life. 

We do not mean to dwell upon this 
subject; our review is of the history 
of his Art, as seen through the artist 
—with which disease, and even death, 
have nothing more to do, than as they 
exhibit the mind hopeful and vivid 
through the languor of the one, and 
the calm and religious resignation 
with which he submitted to the other, 
not doubting the immortality of him- 
self, and, in some form or other, of the 
Art which he loved, and for which he 
lived. 

We shall, for the rest of this our 
notice, refer to such passages in the 
Memoir as may serve to elucidate 
modern art, with such other matters 
as may be interesting to the general 
reader. 

The correspondence between the 
two Academicians, Sir David Wilkie 
and Collins, is not the least interest- 
ing portion of these volumes. There 
was a great similarity in their tastes 
and opinions. There was, certainly, 
with these two modern painters, no 
bigotry in favour of the works of their 
own times. It was nota fashion with 
them to decry the old masters. They 
considered that our English school, in 
abandoning the old principles of art, 
had gone entirely wrong. We have 
been bold ourselves to protest against 
these errors of modern practice, with 
regard to the notions of colouring 
which have poisoned the public taste. 
In his journal of 1814, Mr Collins 
makes a memorandum to avoid red, 
blue, and yellow, remembering the 
advice given him by Calcott, who 
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said ‘‘ he gave credit to the man who 
never reminded you of his palette.” 
He notes down, that the negative 
tints are the most valuable. ‘ They 
are the trumpeters to Rembrandt, 
Ostade, Ruysdale, Vandervelde, Van- 
dyke, and all the great colourists.” 
He instances some of the pictures of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and thus of 
Titian: ‘Titian is, perhaps, the 
finestexample. His picture of Venus 
and Adonis has not one positive 
colour in it. The drapery of Adonis, 
although, to a superficial observer, a 
red one, placed by the side of any of 
our modern painters’ red curtains, 
would sink into nothing; notwith- 
standing which, it is really as much 
richer, as the painter was intellectu- 
ally, compared with any of the pre- 
sent day.” A reviewer who should 
write thus would have the host of 
artists upon his back: we rejoice to 
see wholesome truth administered 
from one of their own body. Wilkie 
writes from Geneva in 1827: ‘We 
affect at home to despise the old 
masters ; but by the same people, and 
the same rules, must we hereafter be 
judged; and our gilt frames and 
central situations will avail us no- 
thing.” He speaks of the impression 
made abroad by his picture of ‘* The 
Will.” 


“ And here let me assure you, that if 
the qualities of the picture of ‘ The Will’ 
had any share in its advantageous des- 
tination, those of colour were quite the 
opposite to what would have fitted it for 
our exhibition. The whites, and some 
of the flesh tints, were too bright, and it 
was the rich and low tones only that kept 
‘it in harmony with the choice Dutch 
pictures by which it was surrounded. 
After seeing all the fine pictures in 
France, Italy, and Germany, one must 
come to this conclusion, that colour, if 
not the first, is at least an essential 
quality in painting ; it is richness and 
depth alone that can do justice to the 
material. Upon this ‘subject, every pre- 
judice with which I left home is, if any- 
thing, not only confirmed, but increased. 
What Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote, and 
what our friend, Sir George Beaumont, 
so often supported, was right ; and after 
seeing what I have seen, 1am not now to 
be talked out of it. With us, as you 
know, every young exhibitor with pink, 
white, and blue, thinks himself a colour- 
ist like Titian ; than whom, perhaps, no 
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painter is more misrepresented and misun- 
derstood. I saw in Florence his famous 
Venus, upon an easel with Kirkup and 
Wallis by me. This picture, so often 
copied, and every copy a fresh mistake, 
is, what I expected it to be, deep, yet 
brilliant, indescribable in its hues, yet 
simple beyond example in its execution 
and colouring. Its flesh, (oh how our 
friends at home would stare!) was a 
simple, sober, mixed-up tint, and appar- 
eutly, like your skies, completed while 
wet. No scratchings, no hatchings, no 
scumblings, no multiplicity of repetitions, 
no ultramarine, lakes, nor vermilions, 
and not even a mark of the brush visible; 
all seems melted into the fat and glow- 
ing mass; solid, yet transparent—giving 
the nearest approach to life that the 
painter’s art has yet reached. This 
picture is, perhaps, defective in its ar- 
rangement, but, in painting, quite ad- 
mirable. Now, can’nothing like this ever 
be done again? Is such toning really 
not to be reproduced? I wish to believe 
the talent exists, and am sure the ma- 
teriel exists. But we have now got 
another system—our criterion of judging 
is changed ; we prefer something else, or, 
what is still more blinding, there is a 
something else that we mistake for it.” 

Again,— 

“Sir George Beaumont used to say 
that water-coloured drawings had tainted 
our exhibitions. I have observed, 
throughout my travels, this difference 
between the pictures of the present day 
and the old masters, that they are never 
found in the same room, and seldom in 
the same gallery ; collectors never place 
them together, and artists are contented 
with the exclusion,” &c. 

Again,— 

* You are sure now to get full employ- 
ment ; but, for the future, compete with 
the old masters ; beside whom Modern 
Art is generally poor in the lights, and 
opaque in the shadows. From what I 
have seen of letters, and heard from eye- 
witnesses, I can form in my own mind 
the whole of the exhibition,—it remains 
unchanged. You mention some friends 
who have not fallen of. This is so far 
good for themselves, but what must it be 
for the exhibition?” 


In a letter to Sir David Wilkie, 
April 1828, Collins thus complains 
that his opinions were overborne at 
Somerset House :—‘* What a wretched 
thing it is to find that, the more fit one 
may become for the society of the old 
masters, the more one suffers in the 
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company of the new.” Again: ‘* Were 
it not now for the support afforded by 
a reference to the National Gallery, 
and the occasional exhibition of old 
pictures in this country, the manufac- 
ture of any colour deeper than crome 
must have been abandoned.” 

Sir David Wilkie takes up the 
lament again, in a letter from Spain in 
1828 :— 


“With some of my kindest friends, 
indeed, much of what I have seen would 
produce between us an influence like the 
apple of discord; and if some of our 
youths, with less matured minds than 
they—while I write this with one hand, 
fancy me covering my face with the other 
—should venture across the Bidassoa, 
what a conflict in testimony there would 
be! The spiritual Velasquez, whose 
principle and practice Sir Thomas Law- 
rence so justly calls the true philosophy 
of art, would be rendered with all the 
dash and splash that tongue, pen, or 
pencil, is capable of; while the simple 
Murillo, perhaps despised like Goldsmith 
for his very excellence, would have his 
Correggio-like tones transposed into the 
flowery gaudiness of a coloured print. 
Even the glorious Titian, in this last 
stronghold, where his virgin surface will 
probably remain the longest untouched, 
might have his Apotheosis and his Last 
Supper dressed up according to the newest 
version of blues, pinks, and yellows, 
adapted to the supposed taste of the pic- 
ture-seeing public. 

“ But the system that we deprecate is, 
after all, not confined to our own school. 
Lucca Giordano and Tiepolo have tried it 
with sufficient talent and éclat, to prove 
that neither one nor the other (the prin- 
ciple being wrong) can be a warrant for 
its success.” 

Again,— 

“J shall have to refresh my memory, 
however, in the extraordinary styles of 
the English school, and to know what 
disposition of crome,lake,and ultramarine 
colour is the go for the next season among 
the exhibitors.” 

We have made these extracts, it 
may be thought by some maliciously, 
and may be taxed with a wish to 
decry British art. We would decry 
bad taste—corrupting as well as cor- 
rupted taste—and cannot do the work 
better than by bringing the evidence 
of British painters of eminence to bear 
against their innovating brethren. 

The fact is, gaudy colouring is a sheer 

‘ vulgarity. Vulgar people display it in 
their dress ; persons of sense avoid it. 
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If it be the criterion of the gentle 
class of well-dressed persons, that you 
shall never remember what they wore, 
there should be equally such a crite- 
rion in good pictures, The impres- 
sion of good colouring should be all : 
to particularise glaring raw colours is 
to condemn, and to stamp the produc- 
tion with the indelible ** mark of the 
beast ”"—vulgarity. 

It happened to ourselves, some short 
time since, to come disgusted from an 
exhibition. Our eyes sought relief. 
It will scarcely be imagined where we 
found it—in looking into all the cloth 
shops on both sides Regent Street. 
The sober colours, all negative, not 
one that we could call positively blue, 
or red, or yellow, together with the 
unassuming woollen texture, set off 
occasionally with rich velvet, was a 
true gratification—and we really be- 
lieve the modern artist, who has gone 
into the absurd extreme, may, by 
following our example, recover his 
eyesight and improve his palette. 

Great distinctions have been made 
between the talent for colour and that 
for form. We are sceptical as to their 
entire separability. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen a bad 
colourist, whose design and whose 
knowledge of form did much for him. 
Genius is not blind ; it sees accurately 
and appropriately, and is sure in some 
way to give the hue of the mind with- 
in. We are struck with a passage 
wherein Sir David Wilkie seems to 
state this view, at least with regard to 
one great man, whose colouring we 
are not in the habit of hearing extolled. 
The sublime of his form may hay 
overpowered it. Speaking of Michael | 
Angelo, he says—‘* As a colourist, 
people seem to apologise for him, but 
I assure you quite unnecessarily ; he 
is always appropriate, never offends, 
and, in many parts, is as fine as 
Titian or Correggio. Broken tints, 
with most agreeable arrangement and 
harmony, with all the suavity of rich- 
ness and tone that we are accustomed 
to exact from the Venetians, seem 
quite familiar with him; and, high as 
his other qualities are for composition 
and mental intelligence, his colouring 
rather adds than detracts from them.” 
Wilkie’s clear good sense always finds 
fit expression. How simply and un- 
affectedly he always wrote! His 
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letters are admirable, and would 
gain him a reputation, had he not 
obtained so high a one as a painter. 
And in this place, we nevertheless 
venture to notice a mistaken view of 
art, in one respect, which it is sur- 
prising so reflecting and intelligent a 
man should have fallen into. We 
find it exhibited in these volumes, as 
we remember to have seen it in a 
letter, we think addressed to Sir 
Robert Peel. We allude to his notion 
that, to paint Scripture subjects duly, 
it would be necessary to visit the 
Holy Land, and to make studies on 
the spot. Certainly, should we judge 
from the sketches made, the theory 
was condemned in the first practice. 
We remember he discussed the point 
of Eastern manners, if figures should 
sit or stand; and other matters, 
which a sound view of the nature of 
sacred subjects would have prevented 
his entertaining. Time, distance, the 
very dispersion of the people, and the 
universality that had enveloped the 
sacred history, had taken from it its 
peculiarity, its too prominent por- 
traiture ; and had assimilated to it all 
nations, all mankind—their feelings, 
manners, and even prejudices. For 
the painter’s art, it was an ideal truth 
—the greatest of all truths, as of the 
wider embrace. Wilkie seems to have 
influenced the opinions of Collins in 
this respect; for we find him encourag- 
ing the idea of the improvement he 
would derive from this Eastern jour- 
ney, from his sketches on the spot ; 
and he refers in a note to a curious 
passage, in which Sir David Wilkie 
makes a singular remark upon Rem- 
brandt. Wegiveherethenote. This 
refers to the following observation in 
’ Sir D. Wilkie’s letter:—‘‘ The painter 
who has most truly given us an 
Eastern people is Rembrandt. The 
Scripture subjects of Rembrandt are 
recalled to us at every turn by what 
we see before us ; and this anticipating 
power of rendering what he never 
could have seen, raises the great 
painter of Amsterdam even higher 
than we had thought him.” We 
suspect it is because Rembrandt had 
not seen that he was most sure; and 
that it was the feeling of pervading 
mystery that Rembrandt painted, and 
which Wilkie felt, that conveyed the 
truth, which, in a moment of such 
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feeling, Sir David fancied to arise 
from actual resemblances, perhaps 
scarcely existing. 

The diaries of the two friends show 
a resemblance in their manner of 
working, at least before Sir David 
imitated the Spanish and Italian mas- 
ters. Even then, the breadth and power 
of colour which he so much admired, 
and in part so successfully achieved, 
was not without a mixture of his pre- 
vious minute and laborious manner. 
This was very remarkable in the faces 
—we would instance his picture of 
Columbus, so rich in the general tone, 
and so broad, and of such free execu- 
tion, excepting in the heads. They 
required the broad simplicity of a 
Sebastian del Piombo; on the con- 
trary, they are worked up into a mul- 
titude of pinched parts, and some of 
the tints are laid in in a streaky man- 
ner not agreeable. The diaries of 
both tell the hours of toil bestowed 
upon parts of pictures which would 
have been better had they been, not 
less carefully, but more freely exe- 
cuted. It is here we would lay some 
stress on the importance of execution, 
its vast superiority over finish. It is 
so much more true to nature, whose 
great characteristic, whether in land- 
scape or figures, is the entire absence 
of labour; which, in fact, is painful 
to the mind, as showing an effort 
that the great original never ex- 
hibits. On one occasion, Sir William 
Beechey expressed his astonishment 
at the time spent by Collins upon his 
pictures, and remarked that Vander- 
velde must have painted with ease a 
fine picture in two days. It has been 
said of that great master of his art in 
landscape, Gaspar Poussin, that he 
frequently painted a good-sized pic- 
ture, figures and all, ina day. Col- 
lins himself says—‘t Although I do 
not agree with him in this opinion, I 
think Vandervelde, as well as many 
finished painters of the Dutch school, 
preserved the spirit of their work by 
painting much faster than most people 
seem aware of; and I am persuaded 
that my own pictures would be better 
were they done with less timidity and 
anxiety, as nothing can replace the 
want of that vigour and freshness whic 
things being done quickly (with a con- 
stant reference to nature) necessarily 
produces.” Let any painter who would 
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seek conviction on this point, look 
carefully at the execution of the 
Velasquez, The Boar Hunt, in 
the National Gallery. The man 
mounting the dun horse seems to 
have been painted in ere he could have 
reached the saddle; and how won- 
drously life-like are the dogs! There is 
no flippant display of hair-handling— 
but we want nothing; they are as if 
‘done to the life” at the moment of 
their breathing. Sir David Wilkie 
knew and estimated this power of 
Velasquez, but his earlier practice 
impeded him in his attempt to attain 
it. There was no more rapid painter 
in the history of art than Tintoretto. 
Collins bears witness to the power of 
his hand. When at Venice he visited 
the great room in the Scuola de San 
Rocco, and ‘ beheld the light from 
without falling soft and sober upon 
the wall, along which ‘Tintoretto’s 
immense composition (the Crucifixion) 
extended. ‘Thus seen, this outline 
illustration of the Divine Tragedy of 
Calvary assumed its grandest and 
highest aspect ; it appeared to strike 
the painter speechless as he looked at 
it. For some time he and his com- 
panion believed themselves to be the 
only occupants of the room; but a 
half-suppressed sob, suddenly audible 
from its lower and darker extremity, 
inform@éd them that they were not 
alone. It proceeded from an old man, 
dressed in the worn rusty cassock of 
the lower order of Italian country 
curates, who was standing before the 
picture with his wan hands clasped 
over his breast, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, and his eyes fixed immov- 
ably on the majestic composition be- 
fore him. He appeared to be. per- 
fectly unconscious that any one was 
looking at the picture but himself; 
and Mr Collins and his companion, 
on quitting the room, left him in the 
same position in which they had dis- 
covered him.” That Collins’ mind 
was alive to the great broad style, we 
clearly see in many passages of his 
letters. The English school of por- 
trait has been in most of our works an 
art lauded as superior to any other of 
any age; but our estimable painter 
passes by its dexterity, its flashiness, 
and its many-coloured lights, to fasten 
upon the broad, distinct, forcible 
manner of Seb. del Piombo. ‘ Surely,” 
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says he, in a letter to his friend Sir 
David, ‘ portrait-painting may be- 
come more like what it was two 
hundred years ago, and yet be more 
original than it now is. Do you re- 
collect that magnificent picture by 
Sebastian del Piombo, in the Doria 
palace? It is the portrait of an 
admiral-—a distinguished person at 
that time. I can never forget it. 
Perhaps I may have mentioned it to 
you before; but I am so impressed 
with it, that were I ten years younger 
I would turn portrait-painter, and 
ride in my one-horse carriage.” We 
have only to add, that painters of 
portrait would do well to study a pic- 
ture in the Lansdowne collection, by 
the same master. 

We should be great in portrait- 
painting, perhaps, if we would some- 
what lower our scale of colouring. We 
are too light, too white, to be brilli- 
ant and simple—a scale which forces 
upon the painter a minute search for 
innumerable tints and subdivisions, 
which the passing observer never sees 
in nature but in their effects when 
blended in in one free luminous 
breadth. Who can forget, who has 
once seen, the Ignatius Loyola in the 
gallery at Hampton Court? We do 
not think, however, that successful 
portrait-painting would have been 
within the reach of Collins. To catch 
character as well as features requires 
a sure and rapid hand. The whole 
process of Collins was a tedious one. 
Every faculty of body and mind was 
absorbed in his task, the narrator tells 
us, from the moment he sat down be- 
fore his easel. He seldom spoke, nor 
could he attend to others; even the 
presence of one of his own family dis- 
turbed him. We learn that he finished 
so highly that parts were “ laboured 
and relaboured.” This defect (for de- 
fect we believe it to be) arose probably 
from the habit of stippling, in mend- 
ing pictures for his father. It is not 
the method of working of a certain 
and powerful genius. A great love of 
art, correct observation, and nice taste, 
without the more potent stimulus of 
an impetuous genius, will make a very 
pleasing artist—but he must not at- 
tempt high things. Our amiable, sen- 
sible Collins adopted a class of sub- 
jects which suited his talents, and 
with which his whole mind was in 
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sympathy. He will, therefore, ever 
be esteemed as an ornament of the 
British school. It may have been 
that there was a slowness natural to 
him—we have noticed it to a great de- 
gree in many very able men of all pro- 
fessions. They will take twice the time 
more common people would require to 
do every-day and simplest things. 
Their dressing, their undressing— 
whatever they set about—even their 
telling a story, allis a long process. 
Whence is this? It is certainly of 
importance to check this habit in early 
life, but in no one more than the 
artist, for ars longa, vita brevis est. By 
acquiring rapidity with certainty, 
more is not only done, but is better 
done. It may not be out of place to 
remark upon the erroneous mode com- 
monly adopted of teaching the art. 
The learner is put to draw minutely, 
and with a cramped hand; whereas 
the first thing to acquire should be a 
power of hand, the eye directing it, 
not to particulars, but to generals, to 
draw the whole form before the parts, 
which should always be done on as 
large a scale as possible, that the 
greater freedom may accompany the 
greater truth. We would recommend 
parents, therefore, who wish their 
children to learn to draw, to put be- 
fore them (and make them stand to 
the work) a large board, and a piece 
of charcoal, at the end of a long stick, 
and let them thus first outline freely 
any object they please—if from nature, 
the better. They will thus learn to see 
as well as to execute. And be this 
observed—that no one beginning mi- 
nutely will ever acquire freedom; but 
the one whose beginning is large and 
free, will be able to draw very mi- 
nutely if he pleases. Many a painter 
will tell you that he has had as much 
to unlearn as to learn. 

“Mr Collins,” says his biographer, 
‘animated by the example of the great 
painters who had gone before him— 
of Rembrandt and Hogarth especially 
—turned his attention to that all- 
powerful engine of pictorial fame—the 
graver. The branch of engraving he 
selected was ‘etching.’ It is a very 
fascinating art, and, giving always the 
precise touch of the artist, is a kind of 
autograph of his geniu’.” His biogra- 
pher is wrong in speaking of etching as 
a branch of engraving. Rembrandt 
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was the prince of etchers—Hogarth an 
engraver. The graver is only partially 
used to mend etching, but good 
etchers do not touch it. 

As there is now going on a little 
warfare with our Royal Academy, 
with regard to the appointment of its 
members to the care of the national 
collection, the injury to the pictures, 
&c. &e., it is proper to notice the part 
taken by Mr Collins upon the first 
establishment of the National Gallery. 
In 1825 he wrote a letter to Lord 
Liverpool, strenuously urging upon the 
government, (after descanting upon 
the advantages of a national collection 
of the old masters,) that the guardian- 
ship of this public property should be 
intrusted to members of the Academy. 
It was not very becoming to speak 
disparagingly of picture-dealers, con- 
sidering his own early doings ; but we 
doubt if his assumption be well 
founded—that the artist must be the 
best judge, either of the merit or of 
the genuineness of old pictures. And 
if it be true that our artists have 
generally, as it has been shown was 
the opinion of Collins and of Wilkie, 
deserted the principles established 
by the old masters, and gone al- 
together in a contrary direction, it 
may not be surprising if the world 


demur to their decisions; and cer-, 


tainly persons out of the prdfession, 
most conversant with art, have no 
very high opinion of the judgment of 
those who labour in it, in their own 
peculiar way—a way often so much at 
variance with the practice of the old 
masters. ‘It is an acknowledged 
fact,” says Mr Collins, in his letter to 
Lord Liverpool, ‘‘ that artists of the 
lowest rank have always been found 
most ready and eager to disparage the 
works of the old masters.” Much as 
we venerate the name of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, we do not think it quite 
honest to praise him at the expense of 
the elder schools. 

“In our own times,” says the let- 
ter, ‘‘no better instance of the success 
of a patient investigation of the works 
of the old masters can be adduced 
than that of our countryman, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who, with the most 
glorious success, added to their techni- 
cal excellencies a sentiment, character, 
and grace, not always to be found in 
their works.” We extremely dislike 
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this mode of tickling and flattering 
our English school, and our own 
times— Amicus Plato—magis amica 
Veritas.” Sir Joshua did not add 
what the earlier painters had not; and 
Wilkie and Collins, at least, had felt the 
power of ‘sentiment, character, and 
grace,” in their works. The value of 
an avoidance of all that commonly 
goes under the name of humbug, in 
speaking of works of art, is shown 
in the following passages of Mr 
Collins’s diary. ‘* Some time since 
I praised, from charitable and opposi- 
tion motives, a certain picture, cer- 
tainly much more than it deserved. 
I was told the other day, by an in- 
ferior artist, that he did not much 
value the opinion of one who had so 
much deceived him.” 

We know not if the charitable mo- 
tive were benevolence to the painter, 
or if the work was a charitable con- 
tribution to some Vanity Fair for 
prizes or other. purposes, where mag- 
nifying falsehoods pass for infinitely 
more than they are worth ; and poor 
artists’ pockets are picked, through 
the unpaid-for works of their hands, 
to the glorification of irresistible and 
exacting benefactresses, though small 
givers, which reminds us of a passage 
somewhere in one of Sydney Smith’s 


* sermons—‘ Benevolence is common 


to mankind. A never sees B in dis- 
tress, but he wishes C to relieve him.” 

To revert, however, to this subject 
of the National Gallery, and the sup- 
posed injury done to the pictures, The 
attack upon Mr Eastlake is quite un- 
warrantable. He has now no official 
situation in the Gallery. We are well 
acquainted with the pictures, and those 
supposed to have been injured by clean- 
ing, and are utterly incredulous as to 
the charge. The Velasquez, about the 
purchase of which a curious story is 
told, had been injured before it came 
intothegallery. ‘‘Peaceand War,” not 
being all original, and not a very good 
picture, although some portions are 
well painted, it is not easy to say if it 
has or has not been injured; nor is it 
of very much consequence. Cuyp did 
not, glaze much, and painted with a 
full pencil, and it is therefore less 
likely to suffer in the cleaning. Before 
it underwent this process, we always 
thought the sky weak, and showing 
some pink tints not usual with the 
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master: those tints are now more 
conspicuous, and we are still inclined 
to think the sky out of harmony with 
the rest of the picture; but it by no 
means follows that it has been injured. 
We know that many who like this 
kind of subjects, and are well versed in 
the schools, think it improved. 

But if the writer of these attacks be 
so consummate a connoisseur, why has 
he not, with a due severity, spoken of 
the injuries inflicted before the time of 
Mr Eastlake — injuries which are 
doing now acontinuous mischief? We 
see it progressing ; and the worst of it 
is, cleaning, as it will become abso- 
lutely necessary, will daily become 
also more difficult. We mean the 
injury inflicted upon these pictures, and 
upon other collections intrusted to the 
same hands, by the aap pro- 
cess of varnishing with a mixtire of 
boiled oil and varnish. It matters 
not how small a quantity of this boiled 
oil be used with the mastic—a varnish 
made with turpentine, never quite 
hard, and liable to be affected by every 
change of atmosphere : the two mate- 
rials are as poison to each other, and 
a deadly poison to the pictures on 
which they are laid. The pictures, 
once brilliant, become horny, opaque, 
with a dirty stain over the whole 
surface. We remember, many years 
ago, when this vile practice first be- 
came a fashion, a picture painted by 
Bird, R.A., was varnished over with 
mastic, having a portion of boiled oil 
in it. The picture, when returned 
from the exhibition, was in a lament- 
able state: there was quite a coat of 
brown discolouring stuff, which it was 
found necessary to remove with great 
labour, risk, and not without damage. 
We have entertained a suspicion that 
this vile practice has been resumed 
since Mr Eastlake has left the Gal- 
lery ; for, within the last year or two, 
the pictures are greatly deteriorated 
and browned. If any one doubts the 
fact, and thinks these stained pictures 
pure, let him examine the Salvator 
Rosa, the Mercury and the Wood- 
man, and he cannot fail seeing what 
wemean. We do not assert that this 
staining process had not been applied 
to that picture before it came into the 
Gallery ; it certainly had, and the 
picture is getting worse and worse 
every day. 
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For our own part, we regret that 
Mr Eastlake has relinquished the 
superintendence of the Gallery, be- 
cause he has with so much pains 
accumulated facts in his works on art 
regarding the preservation of pictures, 
that we believe his advice would be 
most sound. ‘To the reader careful in 
this matter, we would refer to the 
notices respecting the ‘* Olio d’Abezzo” 
in Mr Eastlake’s Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Painting. 

There is a portion of the attack on 
the Academy to which we entirely 
subscribe :—the kind of ‘‘ beggar’s 
petition ” favour and interest-hunting, 
which it is too notorious the Academi- 
cians require of their candidates. This 
is unworthy both the candidates and 
the electors ; and, not without reason, 
in more than one instance, the elec- 
tions have given little satisfaction. 
But it is not easy to see how this is 
tobe mended. If the Royal Academi- 
cians will look rightly to the dignity 
of their own position, to their effi- 
ciency, and the real advancement of 
British Art, over which the trust placed 
in them naturally gives them so great 
an influence, they will let it clearly be 
understood that henceforth there is to 
be no petitioning whatever, and that a 
candidate known to attempt undue 
seeking would be considered disqua- 
lified. 

The difficulties of the Hanging Com- 
mittee are put forth in the Memoir 
in a forcible, although ridiculous and 
amusing way, by the introduction of 
a protest from an offended amateur, 
the grounds of whose better expecta- 
tions are not of the purest kind, con- 
sidering that he admits that he is 
*‘ fully sensible how little there is of 
real value in my feeble attempts ;” 
though, in the moment of a vain fancy, 
he had recounted that ‘‘ Mr —, Mr—, 
Mr —, &c., have all of them, in the 
strongest terms, been pleased to ex- 
press to me their approbation, nay, 
even their praise, and they are not 
men to flatter,”—which latter portion 
of the sentence reminds the reader of 
the inferior artist, who said he could 
not value much the opinion of one 
who had so deceived him, and which 
we repeat for the lesson of honest 
dealing and honest speaking which it 
inculcates. But the amusing part of 
the claim of this offended amateur is, 
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that, although he knew his works to 
be “ feeble attempts,” he had actually 
purchased pictures ofthe Academicians, 
and given them commissions; and naive- 
ly, if not quite generously, he reminds 
them of his charity to one of their 
members. ‘* Mr ——, if I mistake not, 
will not be found backward in making 
you acquainted, if required, with the 
terms on which, some years ago, I 
gave him a commission, at a time 
when, as I was informed, his finances 
were low, his spirits depressed, and 
family afflictions pressed heavily on 
his mind. Mr ——, too, has shared 
of my purse.” If Mr So-and-so should 
chance to have been under even very 
severe affliction at the time of his first 
seeing this letter, there could be no 
medicine more likely to give him tem- 
porary relief, and even the pleasure 
of a good laugh, than this very original 
amateur. 

We love dogs, as we love art—who 
does not? To connect the two loves 
into one full sensation of happiness, 
we have named one of our own Brush, 
that we may look upon him with the 
more brotherly feeling. A delightful 
anecdote is told in the Memoir, of a 
dog belonging to our painter, called 
Prinny : he used to sit in any attitude 
it pleased his master to place him in. 
The painter had not a better sitter. 
He is in many of his pictures. He 
never moved from his position until 
ordered. ‘On one occasion his ex- 
traordinary integrity in the perform- 
ance of his duties was thus pleasantly 
exemplified. My father had placed 
him on the backs of two chairs—his 
fore-legs on the rails of one, and his 
hind-legs on the rails of the other— 
and in this rather arduous position 
had painted from him for a consider- 
able time, when afriend was announced 
as waiting for him in another apart- 
ment. Particularly desirous of seeing 
this visitor immediately, the painter 
hurried from the room, entirely for- 
getting to tell ‘ Prinny’ to get down; 
and remained in conversation with his 
friend for full half-an-hour. On re- 
turning to his study, the first object 
that greeted him was poor ‘ Prinny’ 
standing on his ‘ bad eminence,’ ex- 
actly in the position in which he had 
been left, trembling with fatigue, and 
occasionally venting his anguish and 
distress in a low piteous moan, but not 
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moving a limb, or venturing even to 
turn his head. Not having received 
the usual signal, he had never once 
attempted to get down, but had re- 
mained ‘ sitting’ hard, with nobody to 
paint him, during the long half-hour 
that had delayed his master’s return.” 
We hope and believe that this good 
creature somehow or other thought he 
was himself doing some of the work 
of the picture, and great, therefore, 
was his merit; for to think he was 
doing a portion of one of Collins’s pic- 
tures was enough “ to turn” any dog’s 
head— yet it seems nothing turned 
his. We would recommend breeders 
to perpetuate the race, and thus, 
among a certain class of ‘ sportsmen 
in the field,” sitters will be as much 
sought for as setters. 

The Memoirs are not very full of 
anecdote. We have treated so largely 
of the artistic portion, that we will 
endeavour to make up for the profes- 
sional detail, by closing this paper 
with two extracts—characteristic of a 
very great man—now not unknown, 
and of a very little one, not very much 
worth knowing. When Wilkie and 
Collins were in Edinburgh, at the time 
of the king’s visit, their letters of re- 
commendation obtained for them all 
they could desire of society. 


“ Wilkie forgot his discretion in a ‘new 
sky-blue coat,’ and caroused innocently 
with the rest, when the mirthful dinner 
closed, in gastronomic triumph, the bust- 
ling day. At one of these parties at Sir 
Walter Scott’s, Wilkie and Collins beheld 
the appearance of the author of Waverley 
in a new character. When the table was 
cleared after dinner, Sir Walter, in the 
exuberance of his loyalty and hospitality, 
volunteered to sing his own song, ‘Carle 
now the King’s come.’ The whole com- 
pany gave the chorus; and their host, re- 
gardless alike of his lameness and his 
dignity, sprang up, and calling upon every 
body to join hands, made his guests dance 
with him round the table to the measure 
of the tune. The effect of this latter ex- 
ercise, indulged in by a set of performers, 
all more or less illustrious in the world’s 
eye—and all, with few exceptions, of in- 
tensely anti-saltatory habits—would defy 
the pen of a Rabelais, or the pencil of a 
Hogarth. It was enough, considering the 
nature and locality of the ceremony, to 
have brought back to earth the apparition 
of John Knox himself.” 


Thus having the fear of John Knox 
fore our eyes, and not having any 
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fancy to detain the apparition, we 
hasten to the other anecdote, to intro- 
duce a personage most likely to give 
the ghost perfect satisfaction, and to 
lay him. Mr Collins, during his tour 
in Scotland, visited Shetland, where 
he met with strange and not uncon- 
vivial society. 

“Three Scotch gentlemen, wondrously 
successful in extracting amusement from 
all that passed around them; a pedestrian 
traveller who had walked half over 
Europe, and whose manners and conver- 
sation were by no means of the sanest 
order ; two ministers of the Kirk, both 
intelligent, gentleman-like men, and two 
French officers, whose vessel was anchored 
for a short time in the harbour, who spoke 
no English, and who smoked all day, 
were among the more regular attendants 
in the ‘ general assembly’ room...... 
The great centre of the hilarity was the 
eccentric pedestrian; who one day insisted 
on settling off-hand the ultimate chances 
of salvation of all his fellow-travellers, by 
* physiognomic analysis; and who pro- 
duced roars of laughter on a Sunday after- 
noon, by seriously rebuking the minister, 
who had preached in the morning, for not 
‘throwing a little more damnation into 
his sermon, to open the eyes of the miser- 
able sinners around him.’” 

Which anecdote reminds us of the 
reply of the sceptical King of Prussia, 
to whom the people of Neufchatel had 
petitioned for the removal of a mini- 
ster who did not sufficiently strongly 
preach the damnatory doctrine, that 
he would, in his clemency and mercy, 
send them one that should do that 
business for them ‘to their heart’s 
content.” 

If any reader wishes to learn the 
worldly success of an artist of repute, 
he will find the amount of money re- 
ceived by Collins, as far as it is con- 
tained in his own list, which includes 
not the value of sketches, pictures left 
unsold, and many not set down, to be 
upwards of £23,000. As in our review 
of a life, we mean to avoid dwelling 
on the melancholy conclusion of bio- 
graphy in general, we shall close 
with the words of the painter himself, 
who well knew the pains and penal- 
ties of his profession, as he expe- 
rienced its pleasures: ‘‘ The study of 
the Art was in itself so delightful, that 
it balanced almost all the evils of life 
that could be conceived; and that an 
artist, with tolerable success, had no 
right to complain of anything.” 
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THE GREEN HAND. 


A “SHORT” YARN, 


PART VIII. 


‘* WELL, ma’am,” resumed the com- 
mander, **I came to myself again at 
last, but when, how, or where, I 
really did not know, nor even what 
had been the matter with me; ex- 
cept that I lay on my back upon 
something or other softer than the 
planks, my head aching like to split, 
and so stupid, I couldn’t take the 
trouble to choose amongst the strange 
notions that came creeping over me. 
*Twas pitch-dark, too, and choking 
hot. The sole wish I had was for a 
drop of water; but there I stuck in the 
same helpless plight, more like a 
nightmare than aught else ; and as 
for time, if it went by what I felt, 
why, I might have lain, then and be- 
fore, long enough for one of the Seven 
Sleepers. First one fancy, and then 
another, came looming up from over 
my brain, like a sail on the horizon, 
till my head was full of it. That ugly 
rascal’s story got hold of me, and I 
thought I was stowed away below in 
some abominable slaver ; then I was 
the sick captain lying in my cot 
dreaming, with all as still and dark 
as death. As my wits cleared, how- 
ever, I began to hear plenty of sounds, 
as it were, buzzing and rustling and 
booming in my very ears, then far 
away again. Confused though I was, 
a horrid idea struck me as | tried to 
listen—that Finch and his understrap- 
pers had put me ashore in the woods, 
or handed me over to some of these 
villanous blacks with the filed teeth ; 
and the Seringapatam must be gone, 
heavenknew how long! Suddenly, asif 
to clinch my notion, I started for amo- 
ment at the loud cry of a bell-bird, as I 
thought at first ; but, the next instant, 
a sortof a thick crust seemed to clear off 
my hearing, and I knew it was ‘ two 
bells’ going on deck, so that I was 
still on board: after which a regular 
bustle got up of a sudden overhead. I 
heard people running up the nearest 
ladder from below: cadets shouting 
and clattering, apparently with mus- 
kets and cutlasses; the creak of the 
davit-blocks letting down the boats, 
and the chief officer’s voice alongside. 


What with my broken head, though, 
and the want of air and water, I felt 
too sick to give them athought. It 
wasn’t long, either, before the whole 
Indiaman seemed to be as quiet as a 
church, except one heavy pair of feet 
on the quarterdeck above; then that 
stopped as well, and I heard nothing 
but the dull sound of the tide through 
her thick outer-timbers, gurgling up 
and poppling along, like to make me 
mad for thirst. I put up my hand to 
my head, and found my hair on one 
side all sticky, and covered with cock- 
roaches; but though the very touch 
of their bristly feelers made my blood 
creep, and the wretches began to dig 
with their pincers into the wound, I 
was too weak to keep brushing them 
away as fast as they swarmed about 
it. It must have been rather some 
sort of swoon than a doze that I 
woke out of again, when I heard a 
man’s voice not far off, through the 
stillness of the *tween-decks, reading 
aloud, which I soon made out to be 
Mr Knowles’ the missionary’s ; and, 
from the key of it, twas evidently 
the Bible he was reading. Ina little 
while he gave up, and another voice 
came in, that I knew still better. It 
was Violet Hyde’s,—low enough, but 
so clear at times, that it seemed to 
come into the dark where [I lay half 
senseless, and afterwards I could even 
call back some of the very words; 
then it came to a stand, and I heard 
her two or three times apparently 
answering some one I couldn’t hear. 
All at once, the missionary struck up 
the first note of a psalm tune, and her 
lovely voice slid into it, till there was 
nothing in the whole ship, as it were, 
but that —singing the old Evening 
Hymn—alone. Such music, I thought, 
never was on sea or land — when 
down from some opening above, out 
of heaven, you might have fancied, 
fell a chorus like the sounds of angels 
and cherubs joining in at the end, 
once and again: catching up the air 
out of her sweet tongue, and drowning 
it in a way to ravish one’s soul, till 
it sank into a hush in which you could 
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hear the missionary’s voice rise, as 
he prayed aloud, over the whispers of 
the ladies and children stealing away 
from round the skylight—with the 
slight creak of the rudder, now and 
then, in its case abaft, and the tide 
bumping and tapping outside, from 
the deadwood at her counter to the 
hollow planking amid-ships. 

As for me, at first blush I thought 
it all part of my queer visions, till 
somehow or other I began to revive 
a bit, and felt for the door of the place 
they had boxed me up into. How- 
ever, it was fast enough, and as soon 


as I tried to stand upright, something | 


over my head gave me a shove down 
again—it being evidently one of the 
steward’s store-rooms abaft of the 
cuddy, full of bags and suchlike lum- 
ber, where the best I could do was to 
stretch myself on the heap of old can- 
vass again, groaning from sheer weak- 
ness and desperation. Just then I 
heard a light step coming close past the 
door, out of the large cabin, and I gave 
another groan. A dress rustled, and 
the foot started to the other side of the 
passage. ‘' For God’s sake, open the 
door!” said I, in a faint voice. 
** What—who—is there ?” exclaimed 
Miss Hyde, anxiously ; but my mouth 
was so dry I couldn’t answer her. 
Next moment she was trying the 
handle, though to no purpose; for a 
little after I caught the sound of her 
footsteps hastening off, and once more 
my senses left me. It couldn’t have 
been more than a minute or two, 
however, for I heard the missionary’s 
voice still praying beside Captain 
Williamson’s cot, when a gush of air 
suddenly revived me, and I sat up 
winking at a glare of light, in which 
Violet Hyde’s face seemed to be ho- 
vering brighter than the lamp she had 
in her two hands, as she stood and 
gazed at me between wonder and dis- 
may ; while the steward held the door 
only half open behind her, peeping in 
at me with one eye like a fellow 
watching ahyenain acage. ‘ Miss! 
—tmiss !” said he, trying to shove the 
door to again, ‘‘ take care—he’s a 
pirate, ma’am, he is! The chief offi- 
cer ‘ll blow me up for it, your lady- 
ship!” ‘Mr Westwood !” exclaimed 
she, pushing it wide in spite of him, 
“what—what is this!—you are all 
over blood, Mr Westwood! Oh, are 
you wounded ?—what can be —run, 
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run for something,” said she to the 
steward—‘' where is the surgeon?” 
‘*The doctor’s gone with the rest of’em, 
miss,” said he. With this I took hold 
of something to scramble up, bringing 
down a bag of cabin-biseuit over me, 
and got on my legs in the midst of 
the dust; but grim enough I must 
have looked, with my face like a 
North American Indian’s, and the 
cockroaches sticking in my hair, as I 
stumbled out of the corner. The little 
Cockney of a steward seemed to think 
me dangerous, for all I saw of him 
next moment was his striped gingham 
jacket vanishing round a bulkhead aft. 
‘*Oh,” stammered I, leaning against 
the door-post, ‘ it’s—it’s nothing, 
after all—only—a little water!” The 
truth was, my brain felt so confused 
still, that I really was not quite sure 
how the case stood—whether I hadn’t 
in fact bowsed up my jib too taut that 
night, and tumbled on my head, or 
kicked up some row or other—so I 
suppose I must have looked rather 
ashamed, which the young lady ap- 
peared to notice, by the expression of 
her face as she moved toward the 
cuddy, and slipped quietly through 
one of the folding-doors. ‘* Hush !” 
said she gravely, holding up her 
finger,'as she came out again and 
closed it, carrying a couple of decan- 
ters and a glass; ‘‘ poor Captain 
Williamson seems asleep—he was re- 
moved there this evening for air.” 
As I drank one tumbler of water after 
another, I fancied the young lady 
watched me curiously ; however, [had 
scarce quenched my thirst, when my 
own ideas got clear enough, as well 
as my tongue, to give an off-hand ac- 
count of what had happened. Violet 
Hyde started, and her voice faltered as 
she said, ‘*‘ Then—then you must have 
been shut up here all day—oh, how 
cruel of them ! so hot, too! Oh, what 
a wonder you were not actually—” 
* All day !” said I—‘* what day is it, 
then, Miss Hyde?” ‘It is Sunday 
evening !” answered she, the tears 
rushing somehow or other in her eyes. 
*¢Oh, how glad Iam that Ihappened to 
pass! But your head—what a dreadful 
wound you must have got, Mr West- 
wood !” continued she; ‘* something 
must be done to it, indeed /” 

What the sweet young creature 
hesitated and blushed about, for the 
first time, I never guessed; but IL 
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can’t help thinking that anything 
short of an angel would have laughed 
at the ridiculous figure I must have 
cut, with powdered biscuit added to 
the blood, the hair, and the cock- 
roaches—although my worthy friend’s 
handspike from behind the foremast 
had laid the bone bare, so that the 
bleeding saved it from a lump. I 
hardly know how it came about, but, 
five minutes after, there I was sitting 
on the planks of the ’tween-decks, 
while the charming girl herself stooped 
over me with a basin in one hand and 
a sponge in the other—the muslin 
sleeves tucked half up off her two 
round white arms, as she began to 
wash the blood carefully off the place. 
I couldn’t stand it a minute, however. 
To feel her fairy fingers soiling 
themselves in such dirty work, for 
such a fellow as me, Ned Collins, 
made me shiver all over; so bolt 
upright I started, carrying away the 
sponge in the neck of my coat, and 
squeezing a tea-cupful of water down 
my back at every wriggle—while my 
lovely sick-nurse stood with one 
pretty little wrist out, betwixt alarm 
lest she had hurt me, and surprise at 
my life-like condition. After giving 
my face a wipe, however, and swallow- 
ing a glass or two of wine, with some 
of the biscuit I had knocked down, I 
felt wonderfully well, except for an 
ache at the top of my head. The next 
thing that occurred to me, of course, 
was to have my friend the mate made 
aware of his mistake; but as for the 
curious quietness of the Indiaman at 
that hour, even of a Sunday evening, 
I couldn’t understand it, and I looked 
for a cap to go on deck with immedi- 
ately. 

The young lady seemed to be looking 
up the after-hatchway, and listening, 
I thought, and the lady passengers 
could be heard talking about the 
poop ; but when Violet Hyde turned 
round, and our eyes met again, I 
caught an anxious expression in them 
that puzzled me. “ Do you think it 
will be long before we shall hear 
them?” said she, next moment. 


** Who ?—whom ?” asked I hastily. 
“Oh!” said she, starting, ‘‘ you could 
not have known they had gone, Mr 
Westwood! Tellme, Mr Westwood,” 
said she, coming nearer to me, putting 
her hand lightly on my arm, and 
glancing into my face—‘ tell me, did 
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you not know that that vessel was in 
the river?” ‘ Vessel, Miss Hyde?” 
I said, looking at her steadily in turn; 
** it’s all one riddle to me—what vessel 
do you mean, madam?” ‘ The—the 
pirate!” exclaimed she breathlessly, 
and turning towards the hatchway 
again, while I stood eyeing her stu- 
pidly, all abroad, so to speak. ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, tell me what you mean, 
Miss Hyde!” said I, putting my hand 
to my head. ‘Ah, but you look so 
white—you are not well yet, sir!” 
said she, softly. ‘To think how all 
the passengers were amused, and even 
papa too, when they heard this morn- 
ing of your being arrested as a — a 
— but nobody could know you were 
so hurt, Mr Westwood! Then when 
some of the sailors came back, and 
said they had seen the French ship 
in disguise—” ‘ By Jupiter! the 
brig they meant?” I broke out. 
**Then, good heavens! they must 
have painted her lead-colour, and 
turned her back into a schooner! 
That was she, for a thousand!” 
‘And you know, yesterday morn- 
ing, sir,” continued. the young 
lady, ‘‘you told me you knew our 
friends were there, instead of being 
lost as we thought!” ‘* Yes, yes!” 
said I, ‘‘there must be some bad 
scheme at the bottom—but by morn- 
ing we'll have a slap at them, for cer- 
tain. For my partI feel—” ‘* Why,” 
said Miss Hyde, turning anxiously 
to me, “ almost everybody in the ship 
has gone already. Whenever the 
truth was discovered, there was such 
a confusion amongst the gentlemen 
and the officers that they could not 
think of anything else; and, as soon as 
the sun had set, they all crowded into 
the boats and went away together, to 
surprise the pirates in the dark.” 
“Good God!” exclaimed I, in sheer 
amazement, and making toward the 
hatchway. ‘* Miss Hyde! do you say 
so!—How many were there, then, 
ma’am?’ I asked. ‘ Oh,” said she 
quickly, ‘I am so glad there was 
such a number—five boats quite full, 
I believe. Not a single gentleman 
would stay, except little Tommy’s 
father, who is up stairs,—and papa 
was one of the first to get down into 
a boat, with his rifle. But do you 
not think,” added she, with somewhat 
of a tremble in her voice—‘tdo you 
not think the people in the French 
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ship will yield, or at least give our 
friends up ?” 

“*T hope to goodness they may !” 
said I, turning away from the eager- 
ness those soft eyes of hers glittered 
with, as she leant out before the faint 
glimmer through the cuddy door, 
the light of the lamp in her hand 
shining bright over her hair and her 
shoulders ; while the gloomy stillness 
of the whole ship, below, made me 
think of the voice that had hailed us 
through the lagoon, and the same 
man’s face—as I had no doubt now it 
was—when I saw it aboard the brig at 
sea, before the thunder-squall came on. 
I almost fancied I saw Finch and him 
meeting at the present moment, with 
the mate’s awkward look as the French- 
man’s sword flashed across hin—my 
fingers gripped together for the handle 
of a cutlass, to go tumbling up amongst 
the men over the schooner’s bulwarks 
in the creek—when all at once another 
notion darted into my head, to remind 
me where we were in the mean time ; 
I ran to the companion and sprang up 
the stair on to the quarterdeck. 

It was a hot, still night; but the 
change from the closeness below to 
the deck seemed to make quite a new 
man of one in an instant. I jumped 
on the nearest carronade slide, and 
looked round to see how the land lay, 
which at first was difficult enough to 
do. They had got the Indiaman fair 
afloat again, I found, a little more off 
the shore, and further down—the 
starboard gun I stood upon being, as 
I guessed by the shape of the trees, 
about opposite the mud fort, which 
Finch had probably been peppering at 
as he threatened, since the port was 
open, and two or three shot lying in 
the scuppers beside it. "T'was some- 
where nigh-hand eight o’clock of the 
evening, I think, and quite black on 
the nearest bank—you couldn’t even 
make out the top of the woods against 
the sky; but another cable-length 
would have served to open the lower 
reach of the river, where it came 
brimming up full round the point with 
the night flow, sending a floating 
sort of a glimmer along in the dusk 
over against us. One could even pitch 
upon a line where it ran side by side 
with the heavy shadow that took in 
the ship, going across to the swampy- 
looking shore off our larboard side, 
and blackening away up-stream, while 
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the dim bubbles and eddies swept out 
of the one into the other. I could 
just catch the low deep roar of the 
sea more than a mile off, muffled by 
the trees and mangroves on both sides 
between it and us; and, the tide hav- 
ing come almost to a stand-still, you 
heard the ripple against her bows get 
gentler and gentler, with a weak plash 
here and there in the dark amongst 
the grass and sedge along-shore, which 
seemed to wake up a chirping mutter 
in the bushes—and at times you’d have 
thought something came wading out 
from the edge; tillin a few minutes 
both river and forest had sunk, as it 
were, into a sleep. The quieter they 
got, however, the more uneasy I be- 
gan to feel at the state I saw things 
in, upon deck; absolutely not a soul 
to be seen from wheel to bowsprit, 
except one man walking back and 
forward by himself on the forecastle, 
and giving a look now and then care- 
fully enough over at the cable: Mr 
Brown being on the poop with his 
family and the knot of ladies, talking 
under their breath; while the old 
Scotch mate could be seen through 
the cabin skylight, leaning his bald 
crown over his two hands, under the 
lamp near the captain’s cot, to listen 
to the missionary, as he sat gravely 
whispering and looking at him through 
his spectacles. 

For my part, I hadn’t a doubt but 
the ship had been watched from shore 
all along ; and there was no saying at 
present who might be keeping an eye 
upon her, even if this affair of the 
French brig weren’t to catch us in 
some deep trick or other. If it were 
really she, and lying where we caught 
a glimpse of her the day before, 
*twould take three or four hours, at 
night, even to pull there and back 
again; but as for her being an ordi- 
nary pirate, I had a strong notion she 
was no such thing, and the stranger I 
thought the whole matter throughout. 
As I peered over the bulwarks into 
the thick of the tall jungle, the showers 
of fire-flies came here and there 
flickering out from under the big 
leaves, lighting up the green of them 
for a moment, and dancing across a 
black mouth in the bank nearest us, 
like emerald sparks. By this time, 
too, the starlight was growing large 
out over the dusk, till the whole 
height of the sky had heaved itself 
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above our upper spars, clear as crys- 
tal, and sprinkled full of soft silver 
points, that gathered and got brighter 
as you looked. One could see the 
whole breadth of the river floating 
slowly between, with lazy brown 
swirls of current twisting and curling 
round the point, and the eddies rising 
in the middle, to where the water 
glistened among the dark wet man- 
grove stems, or some oily swell near 
the edge went lipping in with the 
gleam of a star lengthened upon it. 
Hot and close though the night still 
was, while the rank smell of the mud 
came at times into your nostrils from 
one side, and of growing leaves from 
the other, yet it was pleasant enough 
after being shut up for ever so many 
hours in a dark hole below. Neither 
did I think there was any fear of 
trouble from the natives, while this 
lasted; but the haze that seemed to be 
oozing out over the mass of woods, 
with now and then a cool breath of 
air from up-river, showed what a fog 
we might expect as soon as the land- 
wind began to blow strong from in- 
land. Sometimes I fancied I heard 
cries in the distance among the woods, 
over the croaking of the frogs which 
seemed to get up as one listened ; 
then again I could make out the hol- 
low booming of the African tree- 
drum, with a chorus of horns and 
savage-like shouts, apparently filling 
up every break in the hum that rose 
off the ground—far enough away, 
however, to satisfy me the blacks 
were only making merry before turn- 
ing in. As for Tom Westwood, he 
had plainly gone with the boats, 
clerical though he was, which didn’t go 
to set my mind greatly at rest, know- 
ing him to be one of your slap-dash 
fellows when roused; and, either way, 
it couldn’t do much good to a man 
hailing for a parson, to be particularly 
active on boat-service. But you may 
easily conceive what a pitch one’s 
anxiety for the upshot rose to, at 
every whisper and hush of the woods, 
and every glimmer of the water far 
astern, where the upper reach could 
just he seen brimming pale out of 
the shadow, against a thick fringe of 
misty cane-clumps, topped with tall 
palms and cocoas—their stems waver- 
ing in the thin haze, and their dark 
crowns seemingly floating off above it 
like heads coming away from the bodies, 
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as the heavy blue land-fog began to 
gather like smoke away behind. 

The flow of tide having of course 
set the Indiaman’s stern up stream, 
the ladies on the poop could be seen 
clustered across the taffrail, with the 
careful married gentleman in the 
middle of them more dignified than 
ordinary, as they one and all strained 
their eyes into the dusk before them ; 
when one of the men came down the 
poop-stairs behind me, and, on turn- 
ing, I saw to my surprise that it was 
Jacobs, he being still more astonished 
to see me on deck. I soon found, to 
my great relief too, that, what with 
the anchor-watch and some lads, 
there were still seven or eight of the 
crew aboard, whom I advised him to 
get on deck and make them keep a 
bright look-out—more especially as he 
was one of the boatswain’s mates, and 
had charge of the watch at the 
moment: for, to tell the truth, seri- 
ously speaking, I had more real fear, 
all along, of some attack from the 
negroes and Don José, than of the 
French craft they would fancy a 
pirate, whatever might be her reason 
for stowing away Rollock and his 
companions—although I told Jacobs 
I had no doubt now but it was actually 
she. ‘ Ay, ay, sir,” said Jacobs in a 
low voice, giving his trousers an un- 
easy hitch up, ‘‘ not a doubt on it, Mr 
Collins. Black Harry and his mates 
clapped eyes on her this forenoon, 
when they went up for water—so they 
said, anyway!” ‘* What, Bob ?” said 
I, starting—‘“ was it that scoundrel ? 
Did they not see her then?” ‘ Well, 
sir,” replied Jacobs, ‘‘as I gather, 
*twas rather one of her boats they fell 
ath’art of. You'll mind Harry was in 
the cutter that time you boarded the - 
brig at sea, Mr Collins, a week or two 
gone—so, you see, he knowed one or 
two 0’ the crew at once; and in 
course, sir, comin’ across one another 
hereaway, they’d make shift to have 
a talk, but none on ’em ever guessed 
about our passengers bein’ aboard of 
her, till—” ‘* Did the fellow himself 
think they were pirates, then ?” asked 
I, more anxiously than before—a 
shivering dread of I didn’t know what 
beginning to creep on me, as I turned 
suddenly round to eye the river gloom- 
ing away upfrom the starlight, through 
into the blue heaps of hazy forest. 
‘Why, sir,” answered Jacobs hastily, 
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“he’s a desperate sort, is that ’ere 
Foster, if it was ownly what I’ve 
heard him say, swinging sound asleep 
in’s hammock. I wouldn’t tell as much 
otherways; but I tell ye what it is, 
sir, my mind misgived me 0’ this here 
overnight boat-business! It’s my 
sober notion, Leftenant Collins,” grave- 
ly added he, seeing I still looked anx- 
iously to him—* it’s my notion, if 
that craft’s aught of a pirate, Harry 
Foster and more nor half of his 
watch ’ud think no more 0’ joining her, 
on a chance, than ove on’em did 0’ 
taking you that clip with a handspike 
this morning, sir! As for this here 
brig, Master Ned, your honour,” con- 
tinued he—‘“‘ what did she do, but, to 
my fancy, she’s keeped a eye on us 
ever since we first fell foul of her ?” 

** Jacobs ! Jacobs !” I broke ont 
directly, ‘* get every hand up on the 
fo’ksle at once, with everything like 
arms you can find—for god-sake look 
sharp, and then bear a hand here to 
have the carronades fore and aft run in, 
and stuffed full of some old iron or 
other, as we can’t have grape!” 
Hurried as it was, I saw the whole 
thing—a regular deep-laid plot it 
seemed, too—and the first time I had 
seen light as to what the strange brig 
could be after. Here had she dodged 
us, no doubt, for weeks; got hold of 
our friends by accident, which would 
give her a clue how to find us any- 
where during the rest of our voyage, 
as we were too strong-handed for her 
then. Twas very likely they thought 
we should suspect something, and 
follow wherever they could manage to 
lure the Indiaman—or else possibly 
they had run into the river the very 
same day we did, and perhaps seen us 
out of the haze which hid the land 
from us that morning; and now, if 
they had studied it for years, they 
couldn’t have contrived a cleverer trap 
than this that Finch and the passen- 
gers had run their heads into, with 
more than a dozen mutinous dogs, at 
least, in theircompany. A prize like 
an East Indiaman was worth taking 
some trouble about, of course; while 
such villains as Foster and his mess- 
mates, I knew, would fancy a Bengal 
nabob carried untold treasures with 
him, and it was plain to me they had 
something like an understanding with 
thestranger’s crew. ‘Ay, ay, sir,” said 
Jacobs in answer to me ; ‘“ hows’ever, 
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the first mate left word with Mr Mac- 
leod he’d send up a rocket and a blue- 
light in case o’ good success, or else 
come back with the boats.” ‘* Heaven 
help them, Jacobs!” said I, taking a 
hasty turn or two, “for we can’t. 
But there is something more horrid in 
the matter than I fancied—only all 
we can do is to look to ourselves and 
the ship! Harkye, though, Bob,” 
added I, following him—* bring up the 
beef-kid, will ye? I feel terribly 
sharp-set, notwithstanding.” 

I came back and looked from the 
quarterdeck down the skylight, where 
the second mate still sat with his 
elbows on the table, apparently listen- 
ing to the missionary ; when the good 
man suddenly took off his spec- 
tacles and peered under Macleod’s 
broad fists, as an undeniable snore 
broke out between them: then he 
glanced toward the captain, who 
seemed dozing in his cot—raised his 
mild eyes for a moment through the 
opening up to the blue starry sky 
swimming out above, put on his 
spectacles again, and, taking up the 
Bible, he leant back in his chair to 
read, as if there were neither pirates, 
savages, nor aught a man need dread, 
in the world. ‘ Strange!” I thought. 
‘* Yet, after all, isn’t there a soul be- 
low there, ere a few hours, will go 
higher aloft than the smallest star 
that twinkles over the maintruck 
yonder? And who knows how many of 
us may—” However, I saw Jacobs 
hurrying aft again, and the rest com- 
ing up out of the fore-peak ; so hard 
to work we set for the best part of 
an hour, which it took us to get the 
guns on deck made serviceable, and to 
find powder enough. Not acutlass or 
pistol was left on board, so we had 
only two or three axes and pikes, with 
a rusty musket or two, and hand- 
spikes, certainly, to spare. 

As soon as we had taken breath, 
** Now, Jacobs, my man,” said I, 
‘** send out the boys to loose the jibs 
and fore-topsail—let’s hoist the yard, 
too, with the sail clued up—all ready 
for slipping her cable at five minutes’ 
warning! It can’t do any harm—and 
I’ve no more doubt,” said I, “‘ than if 
I saw it, we shall have that schooner 
coming down with the ebb upon us!” 
“Tide ‘ll turn in little better nor an 
hour, sir,” said Jacobs, when we had 
got this quietly done. ‘‘ And by that 
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time the breeze will be blowing with 
it,” said I, “bringing down the fog 
too, however-—but keep a bright look 
out aloft for the signal, Jacobs! If 
you see it, or the boats, good and well. 
But I tell you what it is, Jacobs,” 
added I firmly—‘‘should it be the 
schooner instead, that instant we must 
cut andrun for it! I shall carry the 
ship out to sea, if I can, as I brought 
her in—where we may have a better 
chance with her in the morning, or 
get clear off, perhaps!” 

There being no more we could do, 
and having instructed Jacobs to go 
down and rouse Mr Macleod himself 
if he saw the signal, I kept stealing 
back and forward on one side of the 
quarterdeck, alone. The river was 
still as a mill-pond, except where it 
trembled in long streaky gleams from 
the sky, else I should at once have 
slipped cable and begun to go down, 
leaving the boats to come after us, if 
they did come, as they best could. 
There wasn’t a breath of air yet, either, 
save what seemed now and then to 
waft out of the thick woods, and to 
bring the whole whispering buzz of 
them stifled together along the face 
of the water, with the heavy scent of 
the aloes and trailers on the bank, 
meeting the warm steam that crept 
across from the mangroves on the 
opposite shore. A hundred notions 
ran through my head, as I walked, of 
what might happen: whether the 
boats would miss the schooner altoge- 
ther, and she drop down upon us in 
the mean time, either by the creek orthe 
river,—or whether Foster and his crew 
of Wapping blackguards would carry 
out what I’d no doubt they had at heart. 
But at any rate, as for a set of pas- 
sengers and merchant sailors catching 
an armed schooner asleep, with one 
like that Frenchman in her, I had his 
fierce dark face too much before me 
whenever I thought of him to fancy 
the thing for a moment. That that 
man was in command of the strange 
craft, and had some scheme in hand 
he would stir heaven and earth to 
carry out, unless you ground his head 
to powder, was an idea that came 
shivering sharp into me as I kept 
watching the dark mouth of the creek 
astern, and the glimmering reach 
beyond—looking almost to see the 
schooner’s bowsprit shoot out of one 
of them, tide or wind though there 
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was none. Frigate to frigate in a 
breeze, in fact, I should have minded 
my weather-gage pretty cautiously 
with him, if a seaman he was; but if 
he were bent on having the old Serin- 
gapatam at present, by heaven ! what I 
feared was worse than either plunder 
or walking the plank—seeing there 
was a prize the Judge had left on 
board, for which I felt a free-cruising 
captain would give all the treasures 
that fellows like Foster might think 
an Indian nabob had in his port- 
manteau. 

In fact, I saw Violet Hyde moving 
restlessly, two or three times, near 
the break of the poop, as she watched 
the dim opening astern, while her 
lady’s-maid kept close behind her, 
afraid to stay below ; and waiting idle 
as I was, Ialmost began for the time to 
forget everything else that might be 
going on, at thought of her being only 
a few feet off, with no one by but the 
servant-maid. The touch of her soft 
hand about my head an hour ago came 
back on me, and the drowsy creeping 
kind of hush of the tropical night 
seemed to bewilder my senses at every 
rustle of her dress,—I shan’t even 
deny that the notion seized me for 
half a minute, were the schooner to 
make prisoners of the boat’s crews, 
how I might carry the Indiaman out 
to sea, and go Lord knows where with 
her. Then the idea of defending her, 
and saving her, made one wild with 
excitement—I felt as if I had the 
strength of twenty in me, almost long- 
ing to see the pirates’ faces, especially 
the dark Frenchman’s, and to wait 
till they came close on, when we could 
let drive into them, expecting to find 
us helpless. I made up my mind that 
Mr Brown there, and the missionary 
too, should work at a gun as soon as 
they were wanted—when, trip, trip, I 
heard her footstep coming down the 
poop-stair behind me, and stood trem- 
bling and tingling to my very finger 
ends. 

‘“*Mr Westwood,” said her low 
sweet voice, and I turned round. 
‘* Yes, madam,” I answered, gulping 
down my breath. ‘‘ Have you heard 
—do you see anything?” ‘ They’ve 
scarce had time yet,” said I; ‘of 
course the more cautious they are, the 
better!” ‘ Oh,” continued she, her 
hands clasping together, and the shawl 
falling half off her head to oneshoulder, 
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—‘‘ oh, if there should really be blood- 
shed at this moment—the river looks 
so fearfully gloomy and silent! How 
is it possible to bear this suspense any 
longer, sir? If we could only think 
they were not pirates after all!” 
‘¢ Miss Hyde,” replied I seriously, as 
she seemed to wish me to speak, ‘“ I 
can’t have any doubt in my own mind 
what they are!” *‘ How! what? for 
mercy’s sake ?” exclaimed she, gazing 
earnestly at me. ‘* You musn’t sup- 
pose all pirates to be bloody murder- 
ing ruffians, Miss Hyde,” said I hastily. 
‘‘ There’s one man belonging to that 
craft yonder, /’m sure, if he saw—if 
he stood where I stand just now, so 
near an angel”—The young lady 
shrunk back with a startled look ; but 
I wasn’t master of myself longer, and 
out I broke, ‘* For God’s sake forgive 
me, but I—I’d serve you like a slave 
—dearest Miss Hyde, I'll stand up to 
the last drop of my blood before” —‘‘ Mr 
—West—wood!” was the answer, 
hanging betwixt surprise and terror. 
But I burst out with ‘*‘ Confound that 
name!—my name is not Westwood, 
madam, and I’m no relation at all to 
the gentleman in India.—I never said 
so, but your father mistook—” ‘* Who 
then—what are you—what design 
have you?” was her broken question ; 
and she put one hand on the bul- 
warks as if for support, looking round 
from me to the woods, the river, and 
back to the ship and me again, so 
pale and terrified-like that I could 
have cursed myself for my stupidity. 
‘** Good heaven, Miss Hyde!” said I, 
lowering my voice, ‘‘ I do believe you 
take me for one of the stranger’s 
crew?” ‘*No—no!” faltered Violet. 
‘¢T—J—but the suspicions I heard to- 
day—you—you frightened me, sir!” 
‘“‘ Surely,” said I, ready to kneel at 
her feet, ‘‘ you must have known the 
truth of the matter, Miss Hyde. 
Why, here have I come afloat at a 
day’s warning, bound for the East 
Indies—and all because I saw you 
that evening at the garden door! 
Oh, for kindness sake, Miss Hyde, 
pardon my boldness—but I couldn’t 
let slip the only chance of telling you 
—it took me unawares, in fact! I’m 
not such a fool as to fancy that such 
a fellow as Ican have the least hope 
in the world; but—but—” She stood 
quite still, not uttering a word, with 
her face turned from me; but I could 
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notice the colour was all come back to 
her cheek, and more—and saw the 
shining falls of her loose hair heaving 
on the bosom of her white muslin 
dress, as it rose and fell gently. I 
leant over the bulwarks and ventured 
to look half-round ; when, oh heavens! 
how did my heart quicken in me to 
see the least bit of a smile come over 
her lips, though her eyes were drop- 
ped toward the gun close by. I can’t 
say what I might have been bold 
enough to do, in the whirl of the 
moment—when suddenly she started, 
drew the shawl up from her shoulders 
again, and seemed to recollect the 
whole case of the boats with a shud- 
der, as she glanced wildly again up 
the reach astern of us, bringing me 
to myself, too, at the same time; and 
I stood looking with her, intent to 
mark the first turn of the tide. 

The night was warm enough, how- 
ever, in all conscience; and, if one 
had been fit to eye it calmly, a glo- 
rious scene to see was the sky that 
rose above our heads, glowing dark 
as indigo-blue through the rigging 
aloft, as the ship’s tall spars stood up 
into it, from one rope-ladder to 
another; her main-truck like a white 
button against the midmost depth, 
with every line running distinct to its 
place across knots of stars, and single 
bright ones piercing sharp through 
the black squares of the shrouds ; 
while all round from her it widened 
away, glittering and seething with 
lights, that brought the woods loom- 
ing out bigger and blacker along the 
nearest shore, making the dirty brown 
river look dirtier and drearier than 
before, as the steam spread over the 
close mangrove bank on the other side, 
and began to creep low out upon the 
water like fleeces of wool; with the 
stars here and there sparkling from 
the far horizon through the straggling 
fringe of cocoas beyond, and the huge 
bloated baobabs that twisted up out of 
the tall guinea-grass, as if their roots 
were in the air. The next glance I 
caught from Violet Hyde showed 
nothing but the distress she was in; 
and I walked forward to hail Jacobs 
on the fore-to’gallant-yard, asking 
if he saw the signal yet. ‘* No, no, 
sir!” answered he—‘* not a sign on 
it up to this time.” So back again I 
went, gloomy enough myself, but try- 
ing to keep up my countenance, and 
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saying I was sure we should see the 
boats come down with the tide when 
it turned. ‘* Have you noticed the 
stars aloft, Miss Hyde?” said I, in a 
cheerful way, to take off her thoughts 
till the upshot came ; ‘‘ they never saw 
these in Europe, nor a night like 
this!” She looked up, and for a mo- 
ment or two the soft-blue dark of the 
hollow seemed to sweep round both of 
us, catching you up into it; the Milky 
Way falling over to westward, like a 
track astern of the great star-ship 
down in the south ; and Orion’s figure 
to be made out overhead, with the belt 
about him, stretching off west out of 
the Milky Way—the Serpent stream- 
ing far up to his foot; then Magellan’s 
two shining bits of cloud, and the dim 
one, seaward. ‘There were patches 
to be seen blacker than ink, too, 
where you seemed to look through the 
sky,—while every now and then a 
meteor shot far across it and fell, 
leaving a trail like a silver thread. 
*T was terrible, though, to see up into it, 
far away as they stood, and as steady 
as if we weren't there, when heaven 
only knew what might come down 
river next half-hour. I felt her shoul- 
der touch me as she leant back—the 
starlight glistening in her blue eyes, 
and nothing but zt between her lovely 
young face and the stars; and I don’t 
know how, but it appears to me I 
thought during that half minute as I 
never thought before, and as if I 
looked off the other side of the world 
for the first time,—yet you couldn’t 
expect a fellow’s brain to breed such 
notions in a merchantman’s forecastle, 
or a frigate’s steerage or gun-room, as 
it did beside an Indiaman’s bulwarks, 
entering for a moment or two into the 
very feelings of a creature like the 
Judge’s daughter, when her warm 
breath almost lighted on his cheek ! 
Next minute I noticed over my 
shoulder, low down in the deep-blue 
swell of the south, where the five 
bright stars of the Southern Cross were 
gleaming nearly upright over the top of 
a cocoa-clump on the opposite bank, 
for all the world like some- diamond 
ornament; and I pointed it out to 
her, though I knew by the bearings 
of it how far the night was gone to- 
ward the middle. Its top and bottom 
stars flashed out of the pure face of 
heaven like jewcls, each fit to buy the 
Great Mogul ten times over. The 
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dark fringes of her two eyes showed 
brown over the light in them, while 
it looked like the hearts in violet- 
flowers, as she turned. ‘ At sea,” 
said I, ‘* we mids used to know by it 
when eight bells would come, to let us 
go below and turnin. Soon after you 
lose sight of the Pole-star you rise the 
Southern Cross—and the men had a 
notion it was a brooch the Virgin 
Mary lost from her breast, in the day- 
light, when she went up to heaven! 
"Twas her son gave it her, they fancied, 
but "twas always to be found in the 
dark—though meanwhile ’tis a sign 
to the Flying Dutchman, as he tries 
to weather the Cape, that he’ll be 
forgiven at the day of judgment: so 
that’s the reason it has the power of 
showing what’s o’clock until then, and 
why the Cape is the Cape of Good 
Hope!” — ** Yes— yes!” said she; 
‘in Paul and Virginia, I remember, 
when they were so unwilling to part, 
it”— But she stopped with a blush, 
as her eye met mine; and we were 
both so confused that, before I knew, 
I found myself beginning to stammer 
out all manner of tender words, I 
daresay, and to whisper her first 
name near her ear, she scarce seeming 
to mark the difference—in fact, one 
bewildered sort of look was all she 
gave me at the moment, as if she 
were listening more to the hum rising 
out of the woods than tome. Once 
or twice the still shine of the lamp up 
through the open skylight-frame drew 
my eye to it in spite of me—it was 
the only light burning in the ship, 
and you saw the gleam of it from the 
starboard port-window of the cuddy, 
drawn in as it was for air, thrown on 
the dusky water, not many fathoms, 
apparently, off the jungly bank nearest 
the ship. I can’t tell you how, but 
somehow or other the appearance of 
it there, like a yellow break in the 
misty shadow, letting one see the 
very froth floating over it, and the 
muddy tint of the river on its edges— 
with the hush below us in the cabin 
—awed me more than aught besides ; 
and whether it was from mixing the 
thing with what happened after- 
wards, or how—perhaps the mission- 
ary moved inside—but when I noticed 
the gleam on the water quiver and 
darken for a moment, then shine out 
again, I felt I knew it was then the 
captain’s spirit passed away. I slip- 
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ped with a thrill of my blood to the 
skylight, and saw Macleod still asleep, 
the missionary settling his spectacles 
on his nose to read again, as if he had 
looked up too when I did; while the 
cot and bed-clothes were hanging 
white in the shade as before, except 
that the knees were drawn up, and the 
head turned away. He might be doz- 
ing, though it came into my head I 
had heard the captain say he should 
last till the turn of the tide; and in 
fact all the sick men I ever knew die, 
unless there was something uncom- 
mon, died as the ebb came on. AsI 
stepped back to the young lady’s side, 
I could mark the Southern Cross by 
the after edge of the main-mast, 
sparkling fairly upright above the 
cocoa-nut trees, and Orion high up 
nor’westward seemed farther away— 
it was midnight. The thought flashed 
through me how something in the sky 
could draw up a man’s soul, as the 
shot at his hammock-foot would sink 
his body down deep through blue 
water at sea—but the first light plash 
of the ebb alongside brought me back 
to the case in hand, and I gave Ja- 
cobs a quiet sign to look out sharp 
aloft. 

‘* Hark!” whispered Violet Hyde, 
suddenly, glancing sideways to me 
with her ear eagerly toward the shore, 
and putting back her hair with one 
hand to listen —‘* what is that?” I 
thought at first I could see a stir along 
the thick aloe bushes, and make out 
the rustle of leaves; but the land- 
breeze was sighing in puffs through 
them already, and the fog beginning 
to creep out from over the bank, as if 
to meet the muddy steam from the 
other side: till next minute I heard 
what she meant, like wild cries from 
human creatures, half-choked or out 
of breath, sounding along deep in the 
woods; then free out it rose in a clear 
chorus of savage screams and yells, 
and then seemed smothered up again. 
Twas only a pack of jackals hunting 
from thick bush to opening, but Violet 
pressed closer to me as the devilish 
noise drew nearer the river ; and sud- 
denly my hand met hers—to say what 
I felt, passes me—but the very next 
moment I had it fast clasped in my 
own,though I hadn’t time enough tosay 
what the thing was, before the entire 
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right upon the bank a little higher up 
than the ship, barking and yelping 
like the very hounds of Satan. ‘Tis 
only the chase has taken to the 
water!” continued I, in a low voice, 
as the infernal uproar stopped at once. 
However, then, the sweet girl was 
trembling like a leaf; and by Jove, 
madam! take it as you will, the man 
who wouldn’t have had one arm round 
her before that, could have been no 
sailor — that’s all. ‘* For God-sake, 
dear, dear Miss Hyde,” whispered 
I — “* dearest Violet, let me take 
you under shelter—we may have 
dangerous work before long!” I 
started up from the bulwarks, in fact, 
for the river by this time was all a- 
plash along-shore in the haze, and 
under the ship’s bends, beginning to 
run past her side seaward, as the 
branches and loose stuff came floating 
out with the current off a point; the 
sedge and bulrushes opposite us 
moaning and clattering, as the breeze 
rushed through them, bringing the fog 
rolling down-stream. The mist was. 
closing overhead from both sides, 
already, though the stars sparkled 
through the middle yet; and I knew 
the moon must be rising, fit to show 
us anything that came out of the upper 
reach. ‘* No—no,” faltered out Violet, 
in tears, as she slid herself quickly 
out of my hold, drawing the shawl 
over her with a shudder, ‘‘ I cannot 
go inside till we see them come back 
—my dear, dear father, I must see 
that he is safe!” ‘* By heaven! 
though,” exclaimed I, jumping upon 
the carronade to look out, ‘ those 
brutes are swimming after the deer, 
and the stream is bringing them down 
on our stern!” The Indiaman was 
swinging her stern down to the ebb, 
and through the dusk I fancied I just 
saw their black heads tipping here 
and there out of the water, amongst 
the drift-wood and froth, where the 
light from the cabin port swung slowly 
into the mist, with the ship. However, 
they went past; and she hadn’t got 
her bow fair to the current, when a 
man from the bows sung out, ‘* Hur- 
rah! here’s the boats now!” 

‘¢ Where, where?” said I, spring- 
ing forward to the fore-chains, while 
the young lady stood as if her life 
hung on thenext word. ‘“* There, sir, 
right ahead almost as she swings!” 
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said the sailor; and thick as the blue 
fog was, close to us—the cream- 
coloured haze filling up the reach of 
the river beyond, was lighting up like 
white gauze with the moon, in which 
I saw two or three black objects come 
dropping out as if from the creek, 
their oar-blades flashing in it. But I 
thought they crowded together awk- 
wardly, like maimed craft, and the 
weight seemed to keep them down, 
unless, as I hoped, they were waiting 
for the others. ‘“‘ No, no, Mr Collins!” 
whispered Jacobs, suddenly sliding 
down a topmast-backstay to my side ; 
“they're canoes, sir!” ‘By the 
Lord, so they are!” said I, seeing a 
flourish of the paddles that betrayed 
them. ‘*They’re hanging on yet, 
though, tocatch usnapping—keep cool, 
Bob, my man,” continued I, for my 
spirits rose, to find my fears mistaken 
as yet about our boats. ‘ But the 
cable—the cable !” added I hastily,— 
“by George, they'll try to cut it, as 
sure as fate! Ready there—don’t fire 
a shot till they’re close—nothing but 
stupid nigger heathens after all, my 
lads! Quick, a couple of you,” said 
I, “ bowse up the jib at once, and 
down fore-topsail sheets—brace the 
yard sharp up, to cast her head down 
if they do cut! If we go aground, 
Jacobs, we're gone!” Twas vain to 
think of hindering them, few as we 
were, and scarce able to see what they 
did, for the fog; but the land-breeze 
already blew pretty fresh, and the ebb 
rushing on her bows made the India- 
man heave to it as her jib rose from 
the boom. I had no time to stand 
upon ceremony : to think of the pilot- 
age again, with the savages, the nar- 
row channel in the dusk, and the 
breakers together, was quite enough. 
In the very nick of such a breath- 
less moment, I had just fancied I 
caught the stroke of their paddles 
coming on—when all at once, out of 
the open cabin-skylight aft, rose a 
sound, the like of which I never heard 
in my life—between a yell and a cry— 
but the mouth of the skylight seemed 
to send it up higher than the mast- 
heads, loud and long, into the slit of 
starlight between the fog. For a single 
second the marrow curdled in my 
bones, and I lost all thought even of 
the canoes ahead, ’twasso unearthly ; 
till, catching a glimpse of Violet's 
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white figure crouching in terror to the 
round-house door, I rushed aft, and 
looked down at the cuddy. It was 
all black as midnight below, the stink 
of the swinging-lamp coming out; but 
by the horrible tumbling, staggering, 
struggling sound inside, you’d have 
thought it full of some awful thing, 
doing God-knows what in the place— 
then a thump and a groan. I scarce 
believe I could have mustered heart 
to go down the companion and see— 
till next moment the Scotch mate’s 
bare head and his shoulders came 
thrusting up out of the stair, wrestling 
wildly with three or four pitch-black 
naked figures—the narrow booby- 
hatch hindering them from sticking 
together to him, except one that leapt 
out almost on his back, aiming a fierce 
stroke with a club at his skull. Quick 
as thought, however, my coolness had 
come back to me, and I just sent the 
bullet from the ship’s musket I had 
snatched up, fair flash through his 
lungs, the blood spouting out of his 
mouth almost over us, as he spun 
round with his club in the air, and 
fell back—while smash after smash I 
brought the stock of my piece down 
on the crowns of the others, trying to 
get on deck too thick together; and 
Macleod was doing the same like a 
man, at the skylight, where they were 
catching at the edge of the frame. 
The shrieks of the ladies came off the 
poop above; and as for the men, they 
were dodging under the forecastle 
bulwarks as they fired at the canoes 
ahead, from the spears and arrows 
that came whistling over, and quiver- 
ing into the planks near me. What 
else the cursed wretches might be do- 
ing I didn’t know, but I had no sooner 
managed to shove the scuttle over the 
booby-hatch, the second-mate loading 
as fast as he could, and blazing away 
down into the skylight like a perfect 
devil, lighting up the black faces and 
sharp teeth of the savages below at 
every shot, rushing back—than I felt 
the Indiaman was broadside on to the 
tide and current, sweeping down to 
open the next reach with her jib and 
topsail full to the land-breeze. I 
sprang back to seize the wheel, near 
which Violet Hyde stood cowering 
with her two hands over her eyes, 
when in the midst of it all you may 
faney my horror to catch a glimpse of 
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one hideous black stealing round to- 
wards her in the shadow of the round- 
house, with a hatchet gleaming in one 
hand and the other stretched out to 
clutch her. "T'was the work of a second. 
I made one leap, and barely caught 
the blow on my gun-stock, as he took 
hold of her dress ; then over he and I 
rolled on the deck, first one upper- 
most, then the other, till I found his 
strength was too much for me, breath- 
less as I was. The fellow had his 
huge hand round my throat, choking 
me, and ready to spring up with the 
hatchet in his other fist—t’was the 
mulatto that had been with the Portu- 
guese—when I saw Violet Hyde dart 
forward between me and the stars, 
throwing her large shawl round his 
head and arm from behind him, and 
holding it tight, her face turned away 
white as death. The mulatto loosened 
his grasp and jumped up, throwing 
her reeling back to the door; but I 
was on my feet as soon as he, twist- 
ing his hatchet from his grip, and sent 
the edge of it with all my force clean 
down into his brain, through cash- 
mere and everything. Ere he had time 
to pull it off, he was stretched, breast 
and knees up, over the carronade-slide 
at my feet. 

The dear girl had fainted ; I lifted 
her, and hurried with her to the sofa 
in the round-house, my heart swelling 
toward her ina way no man can tell ; 
though there was not a moment to 
stay—for when I reached the wheel 
again, a sight broke upon me that 
showed the fearful danger we were in. 
The savages in the cuddy could be 
heard plunging out of the port to 
swim ashore; and though the ebb- 
tide was taking the ship apparently 
clear round the woody turn, she had 
no sooner ‘opened the wide reach, 
where the fog was scattering before 
the breeze; than we began to see a 
stretch’ of the nearest bank, off our 
starboard: bow, glimmering out to a 
huge fire on the edge, that lighted up 
the thick white haze like sulphur— 
throwing a bloody red glow on the 
eddies in-shore, with two or three 
black canoes dipping up and down in 
them ; a crowd of dark naked negroes 
rushing round the fire, bringing logs 
and: branches to throw in, till up it 

again; the sparks flying into 
the: smoke, the feathery black jungle 
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sinking back behind, and the banyan 
branches shooting out into it,‘as if they 
were alive, licking the crimson gleams 
with their sharp leaves; while a hor- 
rible noise of tree-drums beating, and 
buffalo-horns blowing, floated off to 
us. The wretches seemed to expect 
we were coming straight in to them, 
while they waited for us. And no 
wonder ; for it wasn’t till Jacobs came 
running aft, to tell the mate and me, 
that, to our horror, we found the 
canoes had got the rest of the cable 
fastened somehow or other low down 
to her cutwater, and were coolly tow- 
ing us in by it: We could neither cut 
it nor dispose of them, as at every 
shot there were plenty more to fill 
places; while the helm was only 
enough to steer her, had she been free. 

“¢ Jacobs,” said I, “for heaven’s 
sake bear a hand with two or three of 
these heavy shot in a hammock—let’s 
sling it out to the flying-jib-boom end, 
and Ill stand by to drop it fair over 
them—quick!” Three of us ran out 
from the bowsprit, with the end of the’ 
line, swinging out the weight and 
hauling it up, till we were nearly over 
their heads in the foggy gleam from 
the blaze ashore. The cable tautened 
fair under us as the blacks gave astroke 
ahead together with their paddles, 
and ‘* Watch!” I sung out abovethem, 
in a voice that made them huddle all 
three canoesin alump, peering up at us. 
‘¢ Let go, my lads,” whispered I, and 
down went the weight of shot full 
slap upon them, crash through tkeir 
gunwales, leaving no more than the 
bits, with the woolly heads bobbing 
about in the stream. The second mate 
whirled round the spokes of the wheel, 
on deck, and her jib and topsail 
drawing the breeze right again, she 
began to stand out toward the middle 
once more. I watched the glare of 
the fire sinking back into the blue fog, 
while the hubbub of wild cries showed 
they had taken the alarm, and were 
pushing off as fast as possible in their 
canoes from the bank in chase. 

The next thing I saw, two or three 
nlinutes after, was the flash of a large 
gui away on our starboard quarter, 
flaring out in the mist round the 
strange schooner herself, as she came 
swiftly down astern of us, under her 
two boomsails and flying-jib, the froth 
whitening up from her forefoot, and she 
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crushing through amongst the canoes, 
letting drive at them right and left, 
flash after flash, and roar after roar— 
her deck crowded with men, too, 
amongst whom I thought I could 
make out the dark Frenchman’s 
broad-leafed Manilla hat. However, 
the wreaths of thick smoke blew curl- 
ing from her towards us ; and directly 
after nothing was to be heard but the 
ripple under our bows, as we went 
— toward the river’s mouth, 
with the clear plash upon her copper 
coming nearer. 

Jacobs and I, as well as the other 
hand, hung over the boom together 
for a little to loose the fiying-jib, then 
out of pure weariness, till I sent Ja- 
cobs in to take the wheel and steer 
by my signals—for the Indiaman had 
the full force of current and breeze 
astern of her, carrying her fast toward 
the bar, as I guessed ; while the second 
mate let her yaw dreadfully, from fear 
of going wrong. As for the schooner, 
we could make out her lights through 
the fog, the wind bringing us the 
sound of her cutwater—though proba- 
bly they couldn’t know whereabouts 
we were; so I hoped she might per- 
haps go past us in the dark, if she 
were actually in chase of the India- 
man, as I feared. However, the mo- 
ment the cheep of our flying-jib hanks 
on the stay was heard, as the sail was 
hoisted, a sharp hail came along the 
water. ‘* Hola!” sung out the creak- 
ing voice of the little French skipper, 
who had bamboozled me so at sea. 
None of us answered, and I ran down 
the spar to be ready for what might 
happen, when “* Hola! ow étes-vous?” 
shouted he again. ‘ Hullo! the Se- 
ringapatam, ahoy!” roared our chief 
officer himself; to which no sooner had 
Macleod replied, than we caught three 
hearty English cheers, and next min- 
ute the schooner’s canvass was loom- 
ing up from the yellow glimmer of her 
lanterns a few fathoms on our star- 
board quarter—the foam hissing off 
her sharp bright bows, while she raced 
up withus. Every one of us started 
at the jovial sound of old Rollock the 
planter’s voice, shouting “‘ All’s right, 
my boys!” as if he had risen from the 
dead out of the sea—the schooner 
slipping easily by, abreast of our high 
bulwarks; andthe crowd of heads from 
stem to stern, English, French, and 
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Kroomen, gliding past below, for all 
the world like a dream to most of us, 
with the light from the lanterns flaring 
up red under hats, caps, and tarpau- 
lins, and the black shadow of their 
figures and small-arms thrown high in 
two clusters on the broad glare over 
her fore and main boom-sails. “ Have 
ye actually taken the blackguards, 
sir ?” hailed the Scotch mate, at which 
a shout of laughter ran from one end 
of her to the other; while one of the 
cadets, seemingly half drunk, could 
be seen staggering aft to the stern as 
she forged swiftly ahead, just in order 
to call out, ‘** Macleod, my old cock, 
comment vous portez-vous?” The 
little French master jumped up on the 
schooner’s taffrail, waving his hand 
politely: ‘* Paurai Phonneur pour 
vous conduire, en debouchant, Mes- 
sieurs !*’ shouted he ; ‘‘ follow de light. 
een my starn!” 

In fact, by this time we were already 
in the suck of the channel, so that 
longer speaking was out of the ques- 
tion, as the boom of the surf could be 
heard wide ahead of the ship. Sud- 
denly a broad gleam of light off the 
sea struck over our starboard bow, 
beyond the tumbling water upon the 
bar, and to starboard the rocky head- 
land broke through the fog rolling out 
with the breeze: the schooner’s stern 
lifted glimmering before our figure- 
head, and we lost sight of her again, 
till we had swept safe round the point. 
Five minutes more, and both India- 
man and schooner were heaving on 
the waves from the shadow of the high 
land, the dark-blue swells cresting up 
all round against a bank of cloud on 
the horizon, and the long send of the 
sea to be felt once more under you— 
the moon rising out of the river, while 
a fresh breeze blew in the offing, and 
promised to get a good deal stronger. 

The schooner soon hove to, and 
before we could have beaten up to her, 
being to leeward, we saw one boat 
after another dropped astern or off the 
side, till the whole five could be made 
out pulling for the ship: but the minute 
after they were alongside, she filled 
away again, standing almost right 
before the breeze up to north-west- 
ward. 

Well, you can fancy the confusion on 
board of us for a short time, what with 
questions and explainings,-and what 
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with seeing worthy old Rollock again, 
Ford, Winterton, the Brigadier and 
Mrs Brady, after being parted for a 
number of days in such a way. The 
young lady Miss Fortescue’s meeting 
with her mother was touching enough 
to witness, though of course the gentle- 
men had got it all over before; and in 
fact they seemed to have made pretty 
merry aboard the French craft, while 
we were fighting for fair life with 
those infernal Congo savages. The 
dead blacks on deck and below had 
been thrown overboard already, and 
the Indiaman crowding sail on her 
course; but I saw the Judge for a 
minute before the round-house door 
was shut, with his daughtersobbingon 
his neck; and as soon as the rest met 
below in the cuddy, a scene was to be 
found there which one doesn’t easily 
forget: the steward lying in one door- 
way, dead, with his head smashed by 
a club; the missionary under the ta- 
ble, still bleeding, though he was alive, 
and not very much hurt after all. 
Neither he nor Macleod could tell 
very well how the thing happened, 
plain as it was now, to me; but the 
strangest part of it to see, horrid as it 
seemed at first, was the body of Cap- 
tain Williamson. His cot had been 
knocked to the deck, some of the 
devilish wretches had given his fore- 
head one gash, and his breast another, 
each fit to killa man. There was little 
or no blood, however: his face had a 
peaceful look on it, almost smiling, 
you’d have said, by comparison with 
the poor steward’s; and as soon as 
his eyelids were down, the old seaman 
appeared to be sleeping yet. For my 
part, I felt as sure as if I’d seen it, 
that when the savages struck that 
body, they might as well have struck 
at the stars we had seen over the deck. 

Still, when all was cleared away, 
and the passengers gone tired out to 
their berths, I couldn’t turn in with- 
out a walk on the poop beside the 
planter, to hear something from him— 
the ship all the time rising on the 
brisk seas, every stitch of canvass 
spread, the African coast beginning 
to drop in the moonshine, and the 
schooner a dim speck to north-west 
through the long gleam on the horizon. 
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I found, to my great surprise, there 
was no reason he could think of for 
the French craft’s detaining them, ex- 
cept that the Brigadier had damned 
Buonaparte in the brig’s cabin, or else 
Mrs Brady’s having said she would 

ive the world to see him just now at 

t Helena; in fact, she would go 
through fire and water only to kiss 
the hand of such a great hero—such 
an enemy to all Saxons and tyrants, 
she vowed. But in fact they had 
been sitting below at the time our 
boat came aboard, and knew no- 
thing about it; the French master 
swore to Rollock, and to the chief 
officer afterwards, he had mistaken 
my meaning —because I spoke bad 
French, no doubt; after which the 
gale came on, and they never saw the 
Indiaman again till to-night. As for 
their going into the river, and chang- 
ing her rig, the little Frenchman said 
he found a brig’s rig didn’t suit a 
schooner’s hull. Formy part, however, 
I didn’t see how their course for the 
Isle of France could be north-west. 
‘* By the bye, though,” added Rollock, 
“Mrs Brady made some mystery 
about the whole affair. She seemed to 
have a few private discourses with 
that strange dark-faced passenger of 
theirs, who I suspect had more to do 
with the vessel than he pretended. 
“But I daresay, Collins my boy,” 
said he, laughing, ‘‘she wanted to 
make us think the foreigner had taken 
a fancy to her.” 

As we were both going below, I 
said, ‘‘By the way, where is Mr 
Daniel Snout—I haven't seen him 
yet?” “ Ah!” said the planter, turn- 
ing round, ‘‘ where is Daniel, after 
all! J haven’t seen him either, since 
we left the schooner’s deck—no, by 
Jove, sir! he really hasn’t come on 
board, now I think of it! I recol- 
lect we were the last boat, and he 
wasn’t in it, although he was be- 
hind me just before I got down.” 
‘“ What can the man mean!” said I; 
and we both stood at the top of the 
hatchway ladder, looking toward the 
horizon, at the speck of a schooner. 
“By jingo, Collins!” exclaimed the 
planter, chuckling, ‘the Yankee is 
gone to be a pirate!” 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. NO. II. 


Berore resuming the consideration 
of this most momentous subject, we 
ought perhaps to advert to one or two 
matters arising from the criticism which 
has been so freely lavished on our last 
article. We feel very proud indeed 
that our humble efforts in the cause 
of native industry have attracted such 

general attention, and it is no slight 
compliment to find, that day after day, 
and week after week, the leading 
journals which advocate the principles 
of free trade have selected our state- 
ments as the mark for their artillery. 
Howheit, so far as we can discover, 
no practicable breach is as yet appa- 
rent on wall or bastion. What mining 
operations may be going on under- 
ground, we do not know ; but, with 
regard to open warfare, we still defy 
all comers. We invited and chal- 
lenged that criticism which, in most 
instances, though not in all, has been 
brought against us in a gentlemanly 
and courteous spirit; and, in order 
that the public may have the means 
of judging how far our position is im- 
pregnable, we print, in addition to 
the usual contents of this Number, 
the greater portion of the commentaries 
of the press up to a certain date. To 
these we have appended a few notes, 
less by way of answer, than for the 
purpose of explanation, where any 
explanation may be necessary. 

But we consider it our duty to our 
correspondents, and ourselves, to ad- 
vert specially to some points. By 
referring to the reprint in question, 
our readers will observe that the 
Times has undertaken the task of ana- 
lysing, or rather characterising, Mr 
Watson’s statement. We confess 
that, when the opening sentences of 
this redoubtable leader met our eye— 
when we found it stated that ‘* Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine for Jan- 
uary contains a more thorough expo- 
sure of agricultural protection than 
any that either Villiers or Cobden 
could have devised”—we felt consi- 
derably nervous as to the nature of 
the argument which was to follow 


upon so pithy a text. But our ap- 
prehensions were speedily relieved. 
On perusing the article, we found that 
the writer in the Times did not attempt 
to question the accuracy of the results, 
or insinuate anything like exaggera- 
tion. On the contrary, it was ad- 
mitted that any suspicion of the kind 
was obviated by the method which we 
had adopted, of subjecting the state- 
ments in question “to a numerous 
selection of the most eminent agricul- 
turists of Scotland.” Their corrobo- 
rative testimony was held conclusive 
as to facts: and the facts were as- 
sumed to bear this construction—that, 
under protection, a high-class farmer 
in Scotland, renting land to the extent 
of 500 acres, could make nothing more 
‘“‘ than the starvation income of a half- 
pay lieutenant, or a common excise- 
man.” 

Even if the fact had been such as 
the Times assumed it, it would still 
remain to be shown in what way a 
maw who is losing money annually 
can be better off than a half-pay lieu- 
tenant who is pocketing £100 a-year. 
This point the Times does not touch ; 
though the writer gives a kind of ora- 
cular hint that something far better 
than protection is yet in store for the 
farmer. ‘* Admitting,” he says, * the 
facts of the Magazine, as to the disas- 
trous working of protection, we do 
not admit that they afford any certain 
cue to the working of an altogether 
different order of things, such as that 
we are now on the point of entering.” 
Are we then to have high prices, after 
all? If not, what else is coming? 

But the truth is, that the critic ut- 
terly misunderstood the nature of the 
statement submitted. Probably he 
had neither leisure nor inclination to 
examine the details, but passed judg- 
ment upon them, as men will often do, 
on the strength of a glance at the 
amount of balance exhibited. "We do 
not regret this hasty procedure, as it 
has elicited from Mr Watson the fol- 
lowing letter, which we have great 
pleasure in laying beforeour readers :— 

“ Keriior, 16th January 1850. 


“ Srr,—Since the publication of the January number of your valuable Magazine, I 
have observed, in several newspapers, remarks on the statement furnished by me, and 


embodied in your able article on ‘ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition.’ 
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“ T am glad to find that the writers of these remarks admit, generally, the correctness 
of the result and conclusions at which I had arrived, in calculating the returns of a 
farm of 500 acres, situated in Strathmore, Forfarshire; although some of them sug- 
gest alterations on the mode of exhibiting the facts in such a statement, so as to ren- 
der it intelligible to those not practically engaged in agriculture. Of the propriety 
of this suggestion, the newspapers have given me one or two notable illustrations. 

“ The first newspaper notice of my statement, which I observed, was the leader in 
the Times. You may well believe I was not a little surprised to find my name 
appear so conspicuously in the columns of the ‘ leading journal of Europe,’ and in an 
article got up in so dashing a style. With regard to the general object of the writer, 
which is to show that, by the article in your Magazine, you have disproved what you 
meant to prove, I have nothing to say; but I desire to make a few observations upon 
his criticism of my tabular statement. I am moved to this, by considering the influ- 
ential and powerful quarter whence the article has emanated, and the peculiarly 
benevolent and friendly concern which its author seems to take in my personal com- 
fort and welfare. 

* The writer in the Times objects to my statement, that ‘ it does not give the exact 
term of years on which the average is taken,’ and thinks the average price fixed too 
high by me. Had he taken the trouble—which, perhaps, was too much to expect 
from him—of looking into the Forfarshire fiars prices, for the last five, or eight, or 
ten years, he would have found I had not fixed the average too high. Indeed, he is 
not very confident that he is correct on this certainly very important element in my 
calculations, and virtually abandons the ground he wished to occupy; for he goes on 
to say— It (the average) is sufficiently explicit for its purpose, which is to prove, 
that under protection, with the market high—with a quality of crops so good as to 
command a more than average price—with capital amply sufficient—with extraordi- 
nary skill, enterprise, and experience—from 500 acres of fertile land, Mr Watson 
could not scrape more than just two pounds a-week, in the shape of profits, for the 
maintenance of himself and his family.’ In this sentence there are many assump- 
tions which the writer had not proved, nor attempted to prove, nor can prove, and 
which it is unnecessary, therefore, to notice. The pith of the paragraph is in its 
close, as can be gathered from the next sentence: “The result of this unfortunate 
speculation is expressed in the following significant words— Leaving annually to the 
farmer for his skill and industry, over interest of capital employed, £106.’ And 
then the writer starts off in a canter, thus: ‘Mr Watson has positively had no more 
income from a very good farm, paying a rent of £800 a-year, than £106. The stipend 
of a draper’s assistant, the foreman of a whitesmith in a country town, a junior clerk 
in the bank, a curate, a gentleman’s gentleman,’ &c., &c. The writer notes only the 
£106 which I put against the farmer’s skill and industry. ‘ The interest of capital’ 
he takes no notice of. I might have charged 30 per cent on capital, for all that the 
writer in the Times allows his readers to gather from his review. Was it fair to keep 
back the truth—to mis-state and garble my statement as he has done? 

“TI am sure so kind a gentleman did not really mean to do this. I had put down— 


£3000 of sunk capital, at 10 per cent, . . . £300 0 0 
£2000 of floating capital, at 5 per cent, . , ‘ 100 0 0 
For skill and industry, . . . . . 106 0 0 

£506 0 0 


There being thus, from capital invested and skill and industry, an annual income of 
£506. Of course, the farmer dare not spend all this sum; but, with a due regard to 
the ultimate realisation of his capital, and to a suitable provision for his family, he 
could safely spend three times the sum the writer in the Zimes unintentionally or 
ignorantly allows him. The income might have been differently allocated, and a 
larger sum put against the skill and industry of the’farmer. With any criticism of 
this kind I am not prepared to quarrel; what I object to is, not giving my statement 
in full, or at least a fair synopsis of it. It seems necessary, farther, to explain to the 
Times, that a farmer, with even an income of £106, is not precisely in the same situa- 
tion with a draper’s assistant, who has to pay rent for his house out of the £106, The 
farmer has a house and suitable accommodations, with a garden—included, no doubt, in 
his rent—and therefore included in my statement. He has, moreover, other advantages. 
He has milk, butter, cheese, meal, &., at prime cost, just as the grocer and clothier 
have the commodities in which they respectively deal at prime cost, for themselves 
and families. I confess, in my statement of profit I did not estimate this item; and 
I do not believe that a grocer or clothier would have noticed it, in reckoning up his 
income from his capital and industry. Until I read the article in the Times, I could 
not have believed these explanations called for. 
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“ With regard to the other parts of my statement, touching the grievous change that 
has overtaken the farmer’s circumstances, from the fall of prices, consequent on free 
trade, the writer in the Times shies the subject altogether. On this subject he does 
not speak out. If prices rise to their former level, of course the latter part of my 
calculation falls to the ground. The writer in the Z'imes does not say they will rise 
to their former level; with his views, he dare not say this—and, admitting my pre- 
mises, he knows that the conclusion come to is irresistible. Therefore, perhaps, it is 
that he has considered it his safest course to attempt to burlesque my statement. In 
my estimation, however, the matter is of too grave moment, and the authority of the 
Times of too much consequence, to allow his article to pass without commentary. 

“ My statement, in its vital features, the 7'imes has not attempted to touch; and, veri- 
fied as that statement was, by so many respectable and intelligent testimonies, I can- 
not, after again going carefully over all the data and calculations on which it was 
founded, consent to make a single alteration on it. 

“The experience of the last few weeks, I am sorry to say, does not improve the pros- 
pects of the farmers, but places them in a materially worse position than when the 
Statement was drawn up. 

“T certainly did not mean to represent, by my statement, that farming under pro- 
tection was a very profitable employment. Fora long time it has been very much 
the reverse. But, nevertheless, such is the love of a country life, and the passion for 
agriculture, (for it seems nothing else,) that hundreds of thousands have been willing 
to devote their capital and industry to that occupation. 

“The Times, however, with true kindness and generosity, proposes something better 
forme. He tells me to go to Australia. This, I understand, is a favourite remedy 
with the Times for farmers. The kind gentleman forgets, or does not know, that, 
* lured by protection,’ I am tied down in Scotland with farms to nearly three times 
the extent of land specified in my statement—that I have been a farmer for ‘more 
than forty years—that during that period, ‘by my capital, skill, and industry,’ I 
have reclaimed more than 200 acres of land from a state of comparative sterility to 
one of fair productiveness—that I have a family looking to me for support, and im- 
portant engagements which I desire honourably to fulfil. I am not conscious of 
having committed any crime, and am vain enough even to fancy that, in my own 
sphere, I may have done some good to my country, by contributing towards its agri- 
cultural improvement and internal resources; and I therefore cannot see why a 
sentence of banishment should be passed upon me.” 


[Were the ground cut from under the feet of the Times, by a competitor 
paying no Paper, Stamp, and Advertisement Duty, how would the owners like 
to transport Printing- House Square to the Bush ?] 


“If I must go to Australia, the J'imes must go with me. Upon no other terms will 
I consent. Let him pack up his types and machinery, and sail with me. We shall 
both be farmers ‘ for ages of glory in Antipodean history.’ It is barely possible that, 
in the Bush, the clodpole may cut a better figure than the Thunderer. With regard 
to the writer’s suggestion of railway debentures, I cannot look at that; but when he 
offers me a land agency in England, with an income of £500 or £1000 a-year, I con- 
fess that tender is well worth my consideration. I have a sort of suspicion, indeed, 
that in these times a land-agent would be better off than alandowner. However, 
that is not my concern. And if my considerate and generous friend of the Times will 
do me the honour to pay me a visit at Keillor, we will talk over this matter. I have 
considered his bill of fare, and, after business, hope to show him some improvements 
on it, both as regards economy and victuals. If he will give me a day’s notice, I will 
get him up as dainty a dish as ever was set before a king—a Scotch haggis, namely ; 
or if vegetables are in season, I may abstract as much from the profits on live stock, 
and on green crop, as will furnish hotch-potch or cocky-leekie. And then, as in these 
parts, ‘a ride in a buss or a river steamer,’ and ticket to the pit of a minor theatre, 
are quite out of the question, I may, by saving these outlays of the draper’s assistant, 
* scrape’ together as much as will allow something stronger than ‘ smallest beer.’ 
Indeed, after having participated in the contents of ‘the chieftain of the pudding 
race,’ I am persuaded that a London stomach would require some firmer cordial than 
beer. I am prepared, therefore, to go the length of promising him some of the purest 
mountain dew. If we cannot come to terms about the land agency, I hope to be able, 
after my friend has sipped a competency of our native cordial, to discover what he is 
made of, and whether he is a suitable man to accompany me to ‘ the Bush.’—I am, 
yours faithfully, “ Hueu Watson.” 
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We have next a word or two to say 
to the Morning Chronicle. We ac- 
knowledge the high compliment which 
has been paid us by the Peel journal, 
in attributing our article to the pen of 
Mr Alison. The pages of this Maga- 
zine are very frequently enriched by 
contributions from that brilliant writer 
and accomplished man, but the Chro- 
nicle may be relieved to know that, in 
this instance, ‘‘ the well-earned repu- 
tation” of the historian of Europe 
runs no risk of being impaired by the 
‘rash statements” of a far less ele- 
vated author. Thecritic of the Chro- 
nicle is probably as good a judge of 
style as he is of political economy ; 
still, while we are on this topic, we 
shall fairly put the question to him, 
whether he has not, in making this 
unwarrantable assumption, violated 
that courtesy which ought to be ob- 
served by every gentleman connected 
with the press? We shall not retort 
in similar terms, by hazarding any 
conjecture as to the authorship of that 
paragraph, though we might have no 
great difficulty in bringing it home to 
one of that small knot of politicians 
who have been engaged, for some time, 
in the pleasing task of refuting every 
proposition which they uttered pre- 
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vious to the miraculous conversion of 
1846, and denouncing every one who 
adheres to the principles which they 
so abandoned. We simply note the 
breach of good manners, and we leave 
it without further comment. 

The Chronicle accuses us of having 
wilfully stated that manufactures are 
still protected ; and reference is made 
to a letter from Mr Cobden, which 
some time ago went the round of the 
newspapers, the purport of which is, 
that there are no duties on foreign 
manufactures, with the exception of a 
small one upon silks, This is a pure 
question of fact, not opinion; and we 
think the best way to set it at rest 
is to make an extract from Mr Beed- 
ell’s British Tariff for 1849-50, of all 
the articles which are rated at or 
about £10 for every £100 of value. 
Our object is simply to show that the 
present system, which is called free 
trade, does not fulfil its primary con- 
dition ; our argument being that the 
agriculturist, if exposed to unlimited 
competition (for we hold the shilling 
duty to be merely nominal) in the pro- 
duce of raw material, is entitled to 
demand that the same measure shall 
be dealt to every man engaged in me- 
chanical occupations. 


List OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES UPON WHICH IMPpoRT DUTIES ARE LEVIED UNDER 
THE EXISTING TARIFF, 


Amber Manufactures,(per£1 win £ ; : 0 


Bandstring Twist, 0 
Baskets, “er a ee 10 0 
Best Rops, . . - « « 100 
Beads, . bono Ci ste, 
Beer, (per barrel,) . c, we 
Blacking, (per £100 value,) . 1 0 
Boots and Shoes, (per dozen pairs) 0 7 
Boxes, ( Yad £100 value,) ° - 10 0 
Brass, Manufacturesand Wire, . 10 0 
Bricks (per 1000,) - O15 
Brocade, (per £100 value,) - 10 0 
Bronze, Manufactures, . . . 10 0 
Buttons, Metal . . . . 100 
Cables, .  . bey ay > on ae 
yer (per ewe) i R : 

arriages, (per value . ° 
Cas, . 10 0 
Chalk, Manufactured, x sc « Oe 
China, ‘ ° - 100 
Clocks, ; . 100 
Copper, Manufactures and Wire, . 10 0 
Cordage, 10 0 
Cotton goods, wholly or in part made es 

Up, « . 
Sueees> pl Weieie, uel ac eo ene 
rystal, Pe ae ee 
Earthenware, . 100 
Embroidery and Necdle- ‘work, - 15 0 
neces and Extracts, . « BVO 





Feathers, . ‘ £10 
Flowers, Artificial, é ° «) ae 
Frames, ; é ; . «> 40 
Gauze ofthreadd, . .  . tien 
Hair Manufactures, «bie tte 
Iron, Wrought, : . 10 
J i Ware, . . . 3 
Lead Manufactures, ‘ ; ok ae 
Leather, : ue, bea ease 
Lawns and Cambrics, . 10 
Linens, wholly or in part made up, 10 


Matting, f Pad 
Painters’ Colours, manufactured, Joy 
Pencils, Sih ieie i: Serre bas ie 


Perfume ° P 10 
Pewter ~ a OR N 
Plate, . +. «eee 
Platting, Willow Squares, oa 
Pots of Stone, 2 a. 6 
Seeds, . . . ° ‘ .  vario 


of ecocooococecoc]eceooocceo[l 


Silks and Satins, . 15 
Velvets, Silk, Gauze and Crape, 
and all other similar articles, and 


Manufactures of Silk, P « (66 
Skins, Manufactures of, ‘ . - ies@ 
pa Ware, oie ee 
Spelter, Manufactures of, ir ae 
Steel Manufactures, . . . 10 0 
Thread Lace, : . ‘ s 10 0 
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Mi. 24 Psy eo MW Aiegj Geli, © 0! <2) 5 £10 0 
Tin Manufactures, ere Se ern ree 
Tobacco Pipes . ° - 10 0 Wire, Plated, ‘ 5 ° - 100 
Toys, . + + «+ « «+ 10 0 ‘Woollens, wholly orinpartmadeup, 10 0 
Twine, . ° ° . . - 10 0 Woollen Shawls, . ° ; . 0 
Varnish, per tay by pap — Blanketsinthepiece, . 10 0 
Wafers, pisas ews: jue! JD D — Turkey Carpets, . . IW 0 
Watches, . . 10 0 


There are a great many other arti- 
cles of general consumption, such as 
gloves, hats, soap, &c., which are not 
included in the above list, owing to 
their being rated in a different man- 
ner, but which nevertheless are 
charged with duty at our ports. It is 
perfectly true that plain cotton, linen, 
and woollen goods, upon which no 
manual labour has been bestowed, 
after they issue from the factory, are 
admitted duty free. But whenever 
any further process has taken place— 
whenever an article has been made up, 
however slightly—and in every case 
when silk enters into the fabric, a 
protective duty is charged. Nay, 
more than this—linen damasks pay 
duty, and so do woollen shawls, car- 
pets, and other goods. In point of 
fact, therefore, manufactures, in the 
proper sense of the term, are protect- 
ed: what is left open to foreign com- 
petition might, more correctly, be de- 
nominated machinafacture. 

We beg it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that we do not complain of the 
existence of any of these duties. At 
the same time, those who are engaged 
in the silk or metal manufactures, in the 
boot, shoe, and glove trade, and others 
—and all of that numerous class, whose 
manual labour is required for shaping 
out articles from the mere plain fabric— 
need not be surprised if the agricultu- 
rist should feel bitterly that his labour 
is deemed so worthless by the legisla- 
ture that no similar boon is accorded 
tohim, The labour of the non-agri- 
cultural portion of the labouring 
classes is protected, with the exception 
of that which is principally confined 
to the superintendence of machinery 
employed for the construction of three 
kinds of textile fabrics. The agricul- 
tural labourer is taxed for his tea, his 
coffee, his sugar, his tobacco, and 
every other luxury of life ; and yet he 
is desired, with all these disadvan- 
tages, and with a worse climate, to 
enter the lists with the foreigner, who 
has no such burdens to bear. What 


we demand is fair play—protection to 
none, or reasonable protection to all. 





The former, we are aware, cannot be 
granted, unless we are prepared to re- 
pudiate ; the latter must be granted, 
else a greater injustice than even re- 
pudiation is to be committed. 

One other point we ought to notice 
here. Jt has been said, with reference 
to our agricultural statistics in last 
Number, that rents in Scotland appear 
exorbitantly high, and that the bur- 
dens entered in the different balance- 
sheets are singularly low. This cer- 
tainly calls for an explanation, which 
is quite simple, and it arises from the 
difference of the customs which pre- 
vail in England and in Scotland. In 
England, as we understand the mat- 
ter—though we speak with great diffi- 
dence, and shall be happy to be cor- 
rected if we are in error—the whole 
public burdens and rates are directly 
paid by the tenant. Upon the latter, 
therefore, the brunt of the battle falls, 
and he is the party most directly 
interested in the imposition of any 
new rate by Parliament. The landlord 
receives his rent with few or no de- 
ductions. But in Scotland the case is 
altogether different. A few years ago 
the tenant paid nothing more than 
statute-labour money, which was a 
simple commutation of labour for the 
maintenance of the parish roads. Re- 
cent legislation has added to this a 
poor’s rate, of which half is paid by 
the tenant and half by the landlord, 
and an income-tax ; the latter impost 
being shamefully leviable without any 
reference toprofits. But, beyond these, 
he has nothing more to pay. The Scot- 
tish landlord is the party who pays the 
land tax, half of the poor’s rate, the 
county cess, bridge money, rogue 
money, stipend, schoolmaster’s salary, 
and every other burden which affects 
the land. Such is the usual arrange- 
ment. There may be cases in Scot- 
land in which the tenant pays’ some of 
the burdens, such as stipend and 
schoolmaster’s salary ; but if so, it is 
matter of convenience and bargain, 
and the payments are deducted from 
the rent. This peculiar method of 
arrangement fully accounts for the 
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discrepancy of rents in the two coun- 
tries; but far too little pains have 
been taken to explain it. The conse- 
quence has been, that the Free-traders 
have lost no opportunity of taunting 
the English farmer with paying less 
rent for better ground than is occu- 
pied by his Scottish neighbour, and 
yet farming worse. The truth is, that 
the Scottish farmer stands in the bet- 
ter position, inasmuch as he knows 
what he has to pay every half year, 
and provides accordingly. The Eng- 
lish farmer does not know what his 
annual assessment may be, since his 
rent does not include all these extra 
payments, and some of the rates fluc- 
tuate annually according to cireum- 
stances. It is therefore fair to him 
that some margin should be left to 
meet such fluctuations. Were the 
system altered, and were the English 
landlords to undertake the direct pay- 
ment of all general and local burdens, 
we believe the result would be most 
salutary. New imposts would be 
watched with far keener vigilance, and 
the terms of adjustment with the ten- 
ant would depend solely upon the pro- 
ductive capability of the land. 

We have considered it necessary to 
make these preliminary remarks before 
commencing to discuss anew the great 
question of the day. We shall now 
resume our argument at the point 
where we formerly closed. 

The publication of the agricultural 
statistics in the last number of this 
Magazine, has, we are glad to ob- 
serve, completely disturbed the minds 
even of our adversaries, as to the no- 
tion that high farming can be made an 
adequate substitute for protection. 
We shall hear no more of Messrs 
Huxtable and Caird—of recipes for 
growing turnips upon deal boards, or 
of enormous profits derived from po- 
tato cultivation upon isolated patehes 
of peat-moss. Mr Mechi has frankly 
admitted that the tempering of razors, 
and the construction of magic strops, 
is a better and more profitable busi- 
ness than that of attempting to force 
Wheat in the clay lands of Essex, at 
the present depreciated prices; and 
Dr Buckland, we are given to under- 
stand, has considerably altered his 
estimate of the stupidity of the prac- 
tical farmers. Indeed, in the face of 
such testimony as we adduced, it 
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would have been singular had we 
found any man bold enough to persist 
in so palpable adelusion. High farm- 
ing is no novelty in this country. 
Every method of economy, and every 
suggestion of science, have been tried 
over and over again, by our first-class 
tenant farmers, and with excellent 
results, as is manifest from the high 
state of agriculture, and augmented 
yield of the land, in our most fertile 
and favoured counties. It is also 
highly probable that, by an extensive 
outlay of capital, the produce of infe- 
rior soils may be made considerably 
larger, and that land, which at present 
is returned as uncultivated, might be 
brought under regular tillage. But 
the question still remains, whether 
such operations can be undertaken at 
a profit, whilst an unrestrained impor- 
tation from abroad is forcing down 
the prices of every kind of produce ; 
and to that question, we apprehend, 
the details of our correspondents fur- 
nish a conclusive answer. Even high 
farming cannot be conducted at a 
profit with present prices, and under 
present burdens. It is, therefore, alto- 
gether preposterous to suppose, that 
new land will be reclaimed, or inferior 
soils unnaturally stimulated to pro- 
duction. 

When we calmly reflect upon the 
matter, it does seem absolutely in- 
credible that such a theory should 
have found supporters among men of 
intelligence and judgment. ‘To sup- 
pose that nothing beyond what was 
called the “superfluity” of foreign 
crops would be imported to Britain, 
under the proclaimed operation of free 
trade, was tantamount to an assertion 
that no other nation in the world, be- 
sides our own, understood even the 
rudiments of commercial traffic and 
exchange. So long as protective duties 
were maintained, the Continental land- 
owner could not reckon, with anything 
like certainty, onademand. Seasons 
might occur, and constantly were oc- 
curring, in which the cereal yield of 
Britain was sufficient for the support 
of its inhabitants ; and at such times, 
even the superfluity of the Continental 
crops had no chance of finding its way 
into the British market. During five 
successive years, from 1832 to 1836, 
we did not import altogether more 
than half a million of quarters of 
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wheat; and the arrivals during one 
week in the beginning of December 
last, in the London market alone, were 
nearly equal to our whole annual im- 
ports in 1835 and 1836 respectively. 
But, the instant that it was announced 
to the world that protection was in 
future to be withdrawn, the foreign 
landowner saw the enormous prospec- 
tive advantage which was open to 
him. There was no fear now of the 
want of consumers; for, whether the 
season were good or bad, he knew 
that he possessed, through climatic 
superiority, the power of offering, in 
the British market, an article of better 
quality than could be raised from the 
fields of Britain. And thus, having 
been assured of demand, which is the 
sole stimulus of supply, he put under 
cultivation a greater breadth of land 
than formerly, and commenced that 
system of agricultural improvement, 
which has been carried further here 
than in any other country of the world. 
It is pitiable to find statesmen, in 
whose sagacity we were accustomed 
to believe, expressing their astonish- 
ment at the influx of foreign grain 
which, during the last year, has arrived 
at almost every port of the kingdom. 
They cannot question the fact, for the 
returns stare them in the face; su they 
treat it as if it were a casualty—the 
roduct of some unexpected and over- 
ooked hoard, which must necessarily 
be exhausted in the course of a single 
season! And, by way of fortifying 
themselves in this singular position, 
they refer us to Mr Tooke, and divers 
other political prophets, who assured 
us, years ago, that under no circum- 
stances was an exorbitant importation 
possible. Therefore, in spite of facts 
which have clearly and undeniably 
emerged, we are still to believe in 
Tooke: we presume also in M‘Gregor, 
who promised us an additional increase 
to our wealth at the rate of a couple 
of millions per week! There is no- 
thing at all extraordinary in the in- 
flux; on the contrary, it would have 
been marvellous had it not occurred. 
Great portions of central Europe, far 
larger than the culturable area of Great 
Britain, were waiting for tillage, and 
the owners waited only until a steady 
market for the produce could be ob- 
tained. They have had three years’ 
intimation given them, and they have 
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not been idle in the meanwhile. The 
soil is richer than ours, the climate 
better, and the rent of land, on an 
average, not more than six or seven 
shillings per acre—being just about 
the amount of higher price which a 
quarter of fine foreign wheat will fetch, 
at Mark Lane, above that of a quarter 
of British. This average of rent is, 
we believe, higher than the reality; 
for in parts of Poland, as we stated in 
last article, rents are unknown, there 
being no division of profit betwixt 
landlord and farmer. Labourers’ 
wages are not more, on the average, 
than sixpence per day; and local 
taxation, where it exists at all, is 
extremely light. In short, with a clear 
market before them, they have had 
every possible stimulus to enterprise 
which can be given to mankind; and 
they have been exceedingly alert in 
availing themselves of the opportu- 
nity. It is great folly to suppose that, 
because the peasantry abroad are kept 
barely on the limits of civilisation, all 
other classes are equally backward in 
shrewdness, intelligence, and sagacity. 
Still more foolish is it to undervalue 
the agriculture of many of these coun- 
tries. It is quite true, that in the 
accessories, the splendid farm-stead- 
ings of our richer counties, and the 
gardenlike cultivation of the fields, we 
have no rivals: but science belongs to 
no country—it is the property of the 
whole world; and what we have 
learned from experience has been 
freely communicated to the foreigner. 
It is a fact within our own knowledge, 
that of late years many young men, of 
superior general education, have been 
sent from different parts of the Con- 
tinent, to study agriculture as prac- 
tised in the Lothians and the south of 
Scotland. The knowledge which they 
have gained here, they have gone to 
put in exercise at home; and, with 
such enormous advantages in their 
favour, can it be wondered at if the 
pupils should undersell their masters ? 
Did it never strike Mr Huxtable or 
Dr Buckland, that high farming can 
be practised elsewhere than in Great 
Britain? It may possibly be said, 
that capital is wanting for any such 
experiments elsewhere. To this we 
reply, that many of the Continental 
magnates are known to be the richest 
men in Europe; and that, wherever 
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profit can be shown as the inevitable 
result of any improvement, capital is 
never wanting. Besides, in countries 
where labour is so cheap, capital is 
not requisite in the same degree as 
with us. Nor will these countries be 
long without capital, if our present 
ruinous system isto be continued. It is 
passing from us to them daily, and we 
can measureits ebb by theextentof the 
depreciation of our markets at home. 

We have still a word or two to say 
about the prospect of future prices. 
Our refutation of Mr Gladstone’s ill- 
considered and inaccurate speech at 
Fettercairn was so complete, that not 
one of our numerous critics has even 
ventured a reply. His theory was, 
that the enormous importations of 
last year were caused solely by the 
poor harvest of 1848, and that they 
had little or no effect upon prices. 
And he further seemed to indicate 
that the importations must fall off in 
future, pointing triumphantly to the 
fact, that the import of wheat for Oc- 
tober 1849 was considerably less than 
that of the corresponding month of the 
previous year. When our last Number 
was sent to press, the official returns 
forthe month of November had not 
been issued. Being very desirous, if 
possible, to ascertain what quantity 
had been imported for that month, we 
instituted a private inquiry, and stated 
the ascertained result at 513,615 
quarters of all kinds of grain. We were 
wrong. The official returns show that 
the quantities imported intothe United 
Kingdom, in the month ending Decem- 
ber 5, 1849, amounted to no less than 
808,886 quarters of grain, and 
200,930 cwt. of flour and meal! So 
far, past experience holds out to us no 
shadow of a hope that the importa- 
tions can be at all affected by the re- 
sult of a home harvest, however plen- 
tiful that may be. 

With respect to these importations, 
we have been asked by several friends, 
whether they have displaced a corre- 
sponding amount of home-grown 
wheat in the market. The question 
is @ very important one, and we have 
directed our attention specially to that 
point, using every means within our 
power to procure the necessary infor- 
mation. 

It is an undoubted fact that the 
harvest of 1848 was a poor one, both 
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in this country and abroad. Under 
the operation of the sliding scale, corn 
would have been admitted at a very 
low rate of duty, and the quantity 
imported would, beyond question, 
have been considerable. Judging from 
former years of scarcity, we may as- 
sume that a million and a half quar- 
ters of wheat would have been brought 
in to supplement the deficient crop. 
This, however, is far short of the im- 
portations of 1849, which, for the 
first nine months only, gave us very 
nearly five millions of wheat alone. 
Independent of what may be in the 
granaries—a thing difficult to ascertain 
—we must look to increased consump- 
tion for the disposal of a greatdeal of this 
importation. But still, even allowing 
for this, the importations have been so 
great, that an unusually large propor- 
tion of the yield of last season is still in 
the straw. We find that, in the south 
of Scotland at least, the farmers who 
could afford to do so have held back 
from forcing their grain on the market 
in consequence of the low price, and 
the millers have been equally unwill- 
ing to increase their stock on hand. 
We apprehend that the same rule pre- 
vails in England, otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the fact that, 
in the earlier part of December, from 
three to four fifths of the wheat offered 
in the London market was of foreign 
growth. If our information, therefore, 
is correct, it will follow that there 
had been a large displacement—a cir- 
cumstance very ominous indeed, when 
we attempt to calculate the proba- 
bility of future prices. 

The harvest of 1849 was a good 
one, perhaps above the average. 
It certainly was not so good as Mr 
Gladstone represented it to be, when 
he talked of some sixty-eight bushels 
as the product of a single acre of land 
of ordinary description—an assertion 
which, if intended to be generally ap- 
plied, was as preposterous as if he had 
told us that each ear was larger than 
a head of Indian corn: still, follow- 
ing on a bad year, it may fairly be 
characterised as bountiful. At the 
same time it was rather a late crop 
not being gathered, in Scotland a» 
least, until September; and, as wt 
have already said, little of it has ae 
yet been brought into market. Ths 
unusual severity of the winter havine 
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blockaded the Baltic ports, we shall 
not be in the least surprised if, for a 
month or two, the prices of grain 
should rise. This will probably de- 
pend upon the amount of foreign 
wheat in this country as yet uncon- 
sumed; and, though speculation on 
such a point is hazardous, we are) of 
opinion that prices, for a short time, 
will rather advance than recede. If 
such a rise should take place, we are 
fully prepared to hear, both in Par- 
liament and beyond it, an lo Pan on 
theimproving prospects of agriculture; 
and we can safely say that, were such 
prospects to be actually realised and 
made anent, we should submit 
with perfect fortitude and resignation 
to be branded, in all time coming, as 
the utterers of as many false prophe- 
cies as have already issued from the 
lips of that unlucky vaticinator, Mr 
Cobden. But, as we have striven all 
along to found our calculations upon 
accurate ascertained data, we cannot 
discover any grounds for believing that 
such arise, supposing it to take place, 
can be otherwise than merely tempo- 
rary. Our reasons are as follows :— 
The fluctuation of the last two sea- 
sons was not peculiar to Britain, but 
extended to the continent of Europe. 
We do not mean to aver that the fluc- 
tuation was the same in England, 
Denmark, Germany, Russia, and Po- 
land. No doubt it was experienced 
in different countries in widely differ- 
ent degrees. But, if a valuation of 
cereal produce had heen taken all over 
Europe, in 1848 and 1849 respectively, 
and if an average had been struck, we 
have good grounds for believing that 
the yield of the former year would have 
been pronounced indifferent, and cer- 
tainly greatly inferior to that of the 
latter. Now this at least we know, 
that from the foreign harvests of 
1848 we have received many millions 
of quarters of grain, whereby the 
price of wheat has been reduced below 
40s. per quarter. ‘The fall commenced 
long before harvest time, and there- 
fore no calculations as to the amount 
of the crop of 1849 could have contri- 
buted towards it. The bulk of our 
last harvest has not yet come into 
the market; and that bulk, unless Mr 
Gladstone has committed the most 
egregious exaggeration, is sufficient of 
itself to supply our whole population 
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for a twelvemonth. If we got even 
eight. or nine millions of quarters 
from abroad in a bad or indifferent 
year, what may we expect in a good 
one ? Is it likely that the supplies will 
be lessened? It would puzzle the 
whole race of political economists to 
suggest a reason why. We antici- 
pate that, so soon as the navigation 
shall be opened, the produce of 1849 
will be poured into this country ; that 
our farmers will then be compelled to 
bring forward their crop at any sa- 
crifice, and that the result will be 
lower — than we have seen for 
upwards of a century. Two thunder- 
clouds meeting together must neces- 
sarily dissolve in rain. Two harvests 
of such magnitude, competing in a 
limited market, must necessarily bring 
down prices. 

The more thoroughgoing section of 
the Free-traders, who hold that cheap- 
ness is all in all, will doubtless rejoice 
in such a result. We cannot quarrel 
with them for doing so. They are, 
we believe, honest men in their 
opinions, though we hold these opinions 
to be not only erroneous, but suicidal; 
still, in regard to their honesty, they 
are fairly entitled to respect. But 
the bulk of the free-trading party— 
among whom we are compelled to 
include the names of many men 
whom we onee respected, and whom, 
even yet, we cannot regard but with 
feelings of latent kindness—dare not 
chime in with their more unscrupulous 
and determined auxiliaries, because 
they are painfully conscious, that, in 
supporting the tortuous policy of one 
deceitful and over-rated man, they 
have played a false game for them- 
selves and for their country, and they 
have not the manhood to acknowledge 
it. Therefore we may expect to 
hear—as we have heard—false reason- 
ing, unfair deductions, and perverted 
argument, from many who, were they 
taking their proper place, and speak- 
ing their proper sentiments, would be 
foremost, as they were before 1846, in 
opposition to doctrines which, carried 
into effect, are sapping the prosperity 
of Britain—not only in point of wealth, 
but fundamentally as regards the 
constitution. 

We entered, as fully as our infor- 
mation would enable us to do, into 
the perplexed question of foreign 
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prices, in our former article. Upon 
this subject we can only hope to 
arrive at an approximation to the 
truth ; but any facts tending to throw 
light on past prices must be consider- 
ed as valuable in calculating the 
chanees for the future. We observe 
that one writer in an Edinburgh 
journal, who designates himself a 
corn-merchant, demurs to a statement 
which we had from the first autho- 
rity, that an eminent dealer in Leith 
had, ‘“‘in former years, purchased 
fine wheat, free on board, at Dantzie, 
for 18s.” The writer confines him- 
self to a simple denial—which we 
interpret to mean, that no similar 
instance has come within his know- 
ledge, and that he does not believe 
the statement. In a late number of 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, we find a 
letter addressed by Mr E. J. Jackson 
to the Duke of Richmond, dated Ma- 
lines, 5th January 1850, in which the 
following passage occurs,—** During 
thesummer of 1822, I resided for some 
time in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
and can testify positively that grain of 
all kinds, and more especially wheat, 
was then quite adrug. I recollect that 1 
was offered the very best wheat at 18s. 
per quarter, with the bonus of having 
the same quantity consigned for sale 
as I would consent to purchase. 
There was no foreign market open to 
send it to, and no home consumption 
of any extent. The grower was in 
despair, but, instead of consuming his 
wheat himself, he only economised his 
food the more, and rarely tasted any- 
thing better than black rye bread and 
potatoes.” Mr Jackson adds, that 
the late harvest was equally abundant 
with that to which he refers. In 
1835, a year when we did not import 
27,000 quarters of wheat, the follow- 
ing prices were quoted at different 
foreign ports :— : 


Lowest Highest 

Price. Price. 
Dantzic,, . . 20s. Id, 24s, 11d. 
Jamburg, . 20s, 9d. 22s, 3d. 
Amsterdam, . 21s.10d. 26s, Od. 
Rotterdam, . 268. Od. 31s. 6d. 
Memel,. . . 19s, 4d. 26s, Od. 
Odessa, . . . 16x, 2d. 23s, Od. 


It will be admitted that these quo- 
tations go far to show the natural 
Price of grain on the Continent in 
such @ year as 1835, and they ex- 
hibit the kind of competition which 
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we must be prepared to meet. Let 
us take the case of Dantzie. The 


highest price, as we have just stated, 
was 248. 11d. per quarter of wheat. 
The freight, as reported to Parlia- 
ment, is 3s. 6d. per quarter: we 
believe it has fallen to 1s. 6d., but we 
shall adhere to the higher figure. 
Add the shilling duty, and we have 
that wheat. delivered at London for 
29s. 5d. Had we struck the average 
selecting the highest, the result would 
between the two prices, instead of 
have been 27s. This is not all—for 
Dantzic wheat, as we have already 
said, is better than our own, in respect 
of quality, by 6s. per quarter on the 
average. 

From every part of Europe we are 
threatened with fresh competition. 
No notice hitherto has been taken 
of the large and fertile agricultural 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
which annually export a large amount 
of grain, and which at this moment, 
as we learn from the most authentic 
sources, are preparing for the English 
market. We have before us the last 
circular from Galatz, issued by 
Messrs Agassiz, Millesi, & Co., dated 
31st December last, and from it we 
find that the total quantity of grain 
exported last year, from the two ports 
of Galatz and Ibraila, was 1,005,240 
quarters ; whereas, in 1837, they sent 
out no more than 229,984. Let us 
see what account these gentlemen 
give of their market :—*‘ It is now a 
fortnight since the navigation of the 
Danube might fairly be looked on as 
closed, though an occasional thaw has 
prevented the river from being en- 
tirely frozen over. We take this 
opportunity to subjoin a table of the 
exports in the principal artieles of 
produce of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
by the ports of Galatz and Ibraila, 
which will clearly show that, in spite 
of the partial failure of crops and 
political disturbances, the produce of 
bread stuffs has been steadily increas- 
ing. We may add that the quality of 
the same has greatly improved ; and 
we trust that the satisfaction which 
the growers must derive from the 
success, so far, of their exertions in 
that respect, will encourage them to 
introduce still farther improvements 
into the cultivation, as well as in the 
threshing, cleaning, &c. of their crops. 
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The results obtained in that respect 
this year in Upper Moldavia have 

all expectations; and the 
Romano wheat will, we hope, in 
future, maintain the high standing it 
must have acquired this year in the 
leading consuming markets.” 

The following are given as the pre- 
sent prices of wheat: At Galatz— 
Ist quality, 26s. to 26s. 9d.; 2d, 
22s. 6d. to 24s. 2d. ; 3d and inferior, 
18s. 8d. to 21s. per imperial quarter, 
free on board. The stock in hand at 
the time the circular was issued was 
small. At Ibraila the stock was 
larger, and the prices quoted were, 
for the better qualities of wheat, 
19s. 9d. to 21s., and inferior, 18s. to 
18s. 9d. The circular further informs 
us that ‘‘ it is calculated that there 
are between Galatz, Ibraila, and the 
other usual winter-quarters in the 
Danube, about 200 disposable vessels, 
in consequence of which it is not 
expected that freights will be dear for 
the opening of the navigation in the 
spring; on the contrary, there will 
be more vessels than stuff to load 
them. The ordinary freight, some 
years ago, from Odessa (which is 
about the same distance as Galatz) 
to London was 10s. per quarter. 
We believe it is now reduced; but 
taking it at the old rate, the best 
wheat of Ibraila may be delivered, 
with the duty paid, in London at 32s. 
It may be said that the available sup- 
ply in hand is but small. That is 
true: but we do not legislate simply 
for a single year. If we regard the 
enormous increment of the exports 
from these places, we cannot deny the 
fact that this is a new and a formidable 
source of competition. 

If further corroboration of this 
point is necessary, we beg to draw 
the attention of our readers to the 
statements of Professor Low, the pre- 
sent distinguished occupant of the 
Chair of Agriculture in the University 
of Edinburgh. In his valuable pamph- 
let entitled Appealto the Common Sense 
of the Country, we find the following 
passage in reference to the corn-grow- 
ing districts which are traversed by 
the Vistula :—‘‘ What they require, 
to call forth increased supplies, is an 
enlargement of their market. This 
we are about to give them; and we 
may accordingly expect that the prices 
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of wheat at Dantzic, and the other 
Baltic ports, will be reduced. It is 
impossible as yet to say to what ex- 
tent this diminution of price may 
take place; but it is the opinion of 
corn-merchants that it may fall to 20s. 
the quarter, or less; and, even now, 
we know that it can be shipped at 
Dantzic at prices at which it is not 
possible for the farmers of this coun- 
try to raise wheat in ordinary seasons, 
much less in years of plenty. The 
corn-trade, too, of this part of Poland, 
has already begun to change its cha- 
racter. The corn is no longer shipped 
to orders sent from this country, but 
is very generally brought direct by 
the foreign merchants in their own 
vessels, and on their own account. 
They send it to us when it suits their 
interests to do so, and not when we 
require it to be sent. The quantity 
now arriving in this way is enormous, 
and filling our warehouses at every 
shipping port. Prussian vessels in 
increasing numbers are continually 
arriving during all the months of sum- 
mer and autumn. They bring corn, 
and take in return ballast ; or, what 
is better for them, coals for the use of 
their rising manufactures. They do 
not take anything else at the shipping 
ports in whose harbours they are 
sometimes detained—not even a bis- 
cuit or a pound of animal food for the 
use of their crews.” 

The Economist, who accuses us, in 
its leading article of 19th January, of 
having stated that, in 1845, a million 
quarters of foreign grain were im- 
ported to this country, when the ge- 
neral averages of wheat were from 
46s. to 47s. a quarter, and the duty 
in consequence 20s., will find our 
answer in the Appendix. We regret 
most sincerely, for the credit of British 
journalism, that we are compelled to 
demand a distinct explanation with 
regard to averments imputed to us, 
but which nowhere appeared in our 
columns. 

Such are the agricultural prospects 
of continental Europe: let us now 
look to America, and see if the case‘be 
different there. Mr Mackay, in his 
travels in the United States in 1846-7, 
gives us the following picture :— 

‘Nothing can better serve to convey 
to the reader’s mind 4n adequate idea of 
the exuberance of the Mississippi valley, 
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than the ease with which, the little ex- 
pense at which, and the abundance in 
which wheat can be produced inits upper 
and grain-growing section. Throughout 
its entire length and breadth, Indian corn 
seems to be almost a spontaneous produc- 
tion—the difficulty seemingly being, not 
to produce it, but to prevent it from grow- 
ing in too great abundance. The farmer 
in the valley is remunerated if he gets ten 
cents, or about 6d. sterling a bushel for it 
on his farm. For want of a greater do- 
mestic and foreign demand, a great por- 
tion of the enormous quantity annually 
raised off it rots upon the ground. Wheat, 
of course, requires more attention to be 
bestowed upon it, and more outlay to 
produce it. But it is astonishing how 
little labour and cost it requires to draw 
exuberant crops from the rich prairie 
lands. The following estimate of the cost 
of raising wheat, for the first time, from 
prairie land, I procured from a gentle- 
man in Washington, himself a practical 
farmer in the West, and, at the time, a 
member of Congress for a western con- 
stituency :— 





: Dollars. 
For ploughing an acre of sod, . 2 0 
Seed, i. . is eT 
Sowing seed, 1 0 
Harvesting, - 1 25 
Threshing, . er 
Total expense, ‘ is & 


Here, then, we have seven dollars, or 
about 29s, 2d., covering the whole expense 
of producing an acre of wheat in portions 
of the valley; and this is the cost at 
which the prairie can be cultivated for 
the first time. In subsequent years it is 
diminished ; as, after the sod is once 
turned up, the land can be ploughed for 
one dollar per acre. This reduces the 
aggregate cost to 25s. per acre. But it 
may be supposed that, as the husbandry 
is rude, the yield will not be very abun- 
dant. The average yield of good prairie 
land, when properly tilled,is about thirty- 
five bushels per acre; but as it is gene- 
rally farmed, it yields an average of thirty 
bushels. This gives the cost of produc- 
tion at very nearly ls. the first year, 
and at 10d. in subsequent years. The 
American is somewhat smaller than the 
English bushel ; but, making ample al- 
lowance for this difference, 10s. sterling 
may be assumed as the cost of producing 
a eerie of wheat in most portions of the 
Mississippi valley, where the landis prairie 
land. Of course, when it is forest land, 
the cost of clearing will enhance that of 
production. It therefore follows, that all 
the farmer can get over 10s. sterling per 
quarter for his wheat on his farm is clear 
profit to him.” 
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These are facts, whereof one pound, 
according to our vernacular proverb, 
is worth a ton of arguments; and, as 
such, we leave them to the digestion 
of all who are concerned. No one 
can venture to dispute them ; and yet, 
within the last two months, we have 
heard men asserting that prices at 
home have no connexion whatever 
with prices abroad! If so, what 
was the object of repealing the corn 
duties ? 

Those men who strive, from what- 
ever motive, be it personal or political, 
to maintain a rank delusion upon so 
vital a point as this, are the direct 
enemies of their country. It may be 
for the interests of Great Britain that 
agriculture should be abandoned, and 
the greater part of the home market 
annihilated. That is matter of opi- 
nion, and every man is free to enter- 
tain it; but to argue in the teeth of 
such facts as we have stated, here and 
elsewhere, that the present depression 
is nothing more than a mere tempo- 
rary one, and that prices will rise 
again under the operation of the pre- 
sent law, is little short of a frand 
upon the farmer, since it has the ten- 
dency to make him blind to the real 
danger of his position. 

We do not, however, anticipate 
that we shall hear much more of this 
kind of argument. Sir Robert Peel, 
in his notable letter to his Drayton 
tenantry, has stated his opinion in 
tolerably intelligible terms :—‘ There 
can, I think, be no question that the 
effect of the recent changes of the law 
in respect to the free import of the 
main articles of subsistence, will be to 
maintain a range of Jow prices in 
average seasons, and to prevent very 
high prices in seasons of dearth. In 
other words, their effect will be to 
insure, as far as legislation can insure 
it, cheapness and abundance of food 
as the ordinary rule, to diminish the 
risk of scarcity, and to mitigate the 
suffering from it, should it unfortu- 
nately occur.” The latter sentence 
seems to us tautological, with the 
additional disadvantage of obscurity; 
but the former is plainenough. We 
only regret that Sir Robert did not 
feel himself entitled at this time ‘‘ to 
consider in what degree the free 
import of provisions affects the rela- 
tion in which” he and his tenantry 
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stood to each other. The result of 
his deliberations on that topic would 
undoubtedly have been most valuable. 

Sir Robert Peel is no especial fa- 
vourite of ours, for reasons which we 
need hardly recapitulate. Notwith- 
standing, we are bound to give him 
full credit for his candour in opposing 
a delusion, which more than one of 
his immediate followers have taken 
the utmost pains to propagate. Sir 
Robert looks forward to nothing but 
low prices under the operation of the 
present system. We entirely agree 
with him, and we hope that the far- 
mers will not fail to give all due 
weight to this testimony. The ques- 
tion, therefore, narrows itself to this 
—can agriculture be carried on pro- 
fitably in Great Britain? All the 
practical men deny the possibility of 
it, at least under the burden of the 
present rents, and the present load of 
taxation. The statistics given in our 
last Number show what is the situa- 
tion of the leading Scottish farmers ; 
and the position and prospects of far- 
mers of the secondary class, with 
poorer soils to cultivate, and less 
capital to support them, is far more 
pitiable. Mr Cobden has taken a 
solemn oath, that not one farthing of 
the taxation now exigible from the 
land shall be shifted to the shoulders 
of the community; Lord Kinnaird 
thinks that, on the whole, a slight 
augmentation of rents, (at all events, 
their maintenance on the present 
level,) will act upon the farmer as a 
gentle stimulus towards further exer- 
tion; and, what is most curious of 
all, Sir Robert Peel, even while ad- 
mitting depreciation, calmly proposes 
to mulct his tenantry at former rates, 
and delicately urges his claim for the 
payment of all bygone arrears ! 

Many a manifesto has Sir Robert 
Peel written, but this is by far the 
most idiosyncratic of all his literary 
performances. ‘There is no mistaking 
the author. The phraseology, though 
peculiarly his own, is less recognisable 
than the substance. Let us try to 
analyse its contents. He commences, 
as we have already said, with a frank 
admission, that in future nothing but 
low prices can be expected. He next 
proceeds to assign a reason why he 
does not at once enter into a fair 
reckoning with his tenantry, take into 
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account the depreciation of price 
which he was the means of causing, 
by playing into the hands of the 
League, and grant a corresponding 
reduction of rent. The reason is a 
very odd one—let us hear it. 

“IT would at once act upon that 
persuasion, and proceed to consider 
in what degree the free import of 
provisions affects the relation in which 
we stand to each other, if I did not 
believe that other causes, less perma- 
nent in their operation, have had a 
material influence upon the present 
value of agricultural produce. I al- 
lude, in particular, to the general 
scarcity and high prices which re- 
cently prevailed for two or three suc- 
cessive years, not merely in this 
country, but throughout great part 
of Europe; to the extraordinary 
stimulus thus given to production, 
and the natural consequence of that 
stimulus—a temporary and undue de- 
pression of price. 

“‘ T propose, therefore, to defer for a 
time that general review of the rela~ 
tion in which we stand to each other, 
which, but for the circumstances to 
which I have referred. I would at once 
have undertaken.” 

It is no laughing matter for the poor 
fellows at Drayton; but they must 
pardon us if we acknowledge that the 
perusal of these sentences fairly upset 
our gravity. We had no idea that 
Sir Robert Peel was so deeply versed 
in the arcana of the art of rhetoric. 
“There are some kinds of oratory,” 
says Archbishop Whately, ‘if they 
are to be so named, in which some 
different end from that of conviction or 
persuasion is proposed. One of these 
ends is (when the cause is such that it 
cannot be sufficiently supported even 
by specious fallacies) to appear to say 
something, when there is in fact nothing 
to be said; so as at least to avoid the ig- 
nominy of being silenced. To this end, 
the more confused and unintelligible 
the language the better; provided it 
carry with it the appearance of pro- 
found wisdom, and of being something 
to the purpose.” 

If we apply the test here given to 
the foregoing extract from Sir Robert 
Peel’s epistle, we shall at once per- 
ceive its aptness. No human ingenu- 
ity can extricate a meaning from that 
apparently profound plea of special 
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circumstances in bar of an immediate 
lowering of his rents. We have read 
it over and over again; and our deli- 
berate opinion is, that it neither con- 
veys an idea, nor was intended to 
convey any. To use a common, and 
perhaps a vulgar expression, it is 
as pure a piece of humbug as ever 
emanated from a quill. The long and 
short of the whole matter is, that Sir 
Robert does not intend to give any 
deduction at all to his tenantry, at 
least until some future time, which 
may be the Greek Kalends or any 
other indefinite period. In the mean 
time, however, they may have the 
benefit of the following munificent 
concessions. 

If the Drayton tenants shall pay up 
the whole of their Michaelmas rents, 
as also all previous arrears, Sir Robert 
undertakes to set apart 20 per cent 
of the last half-year’s rent, and to ap- 
ply it for the draining of the farm! 
*¢ On this expenditure no return will 
be required from the tenant!” We 
feel almost inclined to remonstrate 
against such prodigality. What! no 
return, considering that the tenants 
have no leases beyond a year’s endur- 
ance? This is surely too much indul- 
gence. Again; ‘‘ The same course shall 
be taken with regard to the half-year’s 
rent which will be due at Lady-day 
next.” One-fifth of a year’s rent to be 
laid out on a landlord’s improvement, 
provided the tenant pays up his ar- 
rears! But there is more still. ‘If 
upon any of your farms additional 
draining should be still requisite, I 
will execute the work upon the same 
terms as heretofore—the tenant draw- 
ing the materials and paying four per 
cent upon the outlay. As to other per- 
manent improvements, requiring an 
expenditure which the tenant cannot 
conveniently meet, but on which he 
way be willing to pay a reasonable rate 
of interest, (such, for instance, as ad- 
ditional shedding for the feeding of 
cattle), I will consider favourably any 
proposals that may be made to me on 
that head.” 

Such are the salient points of the 
Drayton manifesto; and we should ill 
perform our public duty if we refrain- 
ed from expressing our entire sym- 
pathy with that storm of disapproba- 
tion which it has elicited from almost 
every quarter. It is perhaps, without 
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any exception, the shabbiest docu- 
ment upon record. The writer of it, 
some seven years ago, at an advanced 
period of life, expressed his deliberate 
and matured opinion that, on an aver- 
age of years, the lowest remunerative 
price to the farmer was 54s. per quar- 
ter of wheat. We pass over former 
views as of comparatively little con- 
sequence. Four years later, in the 
teeth of his former pledges, he alters 
the law in such a manner that prices 
at the close of 1849 are below 40s. a 
quarter, and he admits that low prices 
must henceforward be the rule. In the 
same breath he refuses to abate one 
jot of his pound. The tenant must 
pay up every farthing, irrespective of 
the depreciation which the landlord 
has occasioned; and if he does not 
pay up his arrears, the landlord will 
not drain land which, in another 
twelvemonth, he may let to a new 
tenant! History has its cycles. The 
Norman baron who practised dental 
surgery upon the Hebrew for the pur- 
pose of extorting his zecchins, was 
only more rude in his method of ex- 
traction than the late Premier of Great 
Britain. The baron, no doubt, was 
a savage fellow; but no chronicle ac- 
cuses him of having tried the experi- 
ment on the jaws of his own vassals, 
or indeed on those of any Christian 
believer. 

It would be unfair to the tenantry 
of Drayton Manor, if, in an article 
such as this, we omitted to insert their 
views of their landlord’s liberality. 
We accordingly reprint the following 
letter, which appeared in the Standard, 
that able and unflinching advocate of 
the cause of British industry. 


“ Sir—I must entreat your indulgence 
while I request you to give insertion to 
the following letter. Iam a plain work- 
ing farmer—a tenant of Sir Robert Peel’s. 
I see that Sir Robert’s letter to us has 
been praised very highly by one of your 
contemporaries. I should like your 
readers to know the feelings with which 
it has been read by one, at least, of those 
to whom it was addressed. 

% T am one of the late comers whom Sir 
Robert terms strangers, and whom he 
seems to take so little pleasure in assist-. 
ing. Until 1841, I farmed in one of the 
counties where Cobden was meeting with 
the greatest success in his agitation. I 
fought with great zeal against his 
doctrines, and, in common with many 
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others, looked on Sir R. Peel as the great 


hope of the agriculturists. So great was 
my enthusiasm for this farmer’s friend, 
that, in order to accept a farm of his that 
was offered to me, I parted with my land- 
lord, a good, straightforward country 
gentleman of the old school, but whom I 
looked upon with horror because he was a 
Whig. I have since learned to consider 
a Peel-Conservative landlord as the worst 
evil of the two. Well, after some nego- 
tiation, I took the farm. The terms were 
fair enough. To be sure I paid a full rent; 
the conditions were strict, and the clanses 
about game a little alarmed me; still I 
did not complain, and asked very few 
questions. The answers to them were 
rather ambiguous, but I thought nothing 
of that at the time; I interpreted them 
to mean what I wished them to mean. 
Soon after this, I heard that the corn laws, 
on the faith of which I had acted. were 
to be altered—that instead of 64s. we 
were only to have 56s. the quarter for 
wheat. No reduction of rent, however, 
was offered. As my landlord was the 
author of the alteration, I thought this 
rather queer, but [ said nothing. I was 
told that Sir Robert Peel was making 
the best bargain for us. Next, provisions 
and cattle were let in free of duty. I re- 
monstrated, but I was told that mine was 
not a breeding farm, that no fat stock 
would come in. I had only to use wood- 
ashes and guano, and my turnips would 
set foreign competition at defiance. I 
still might have left my farm with advan- 
tage, but good times followed. The first 
sod of the Trent Valley railway was 
turned up; my landlord made a magnifi- 
cent speech on the abundant prosperity 
that was in store for us; and I went home 
full of sanguine hope for the future, and 
of confidence in him. But not many 
months passed before there was a rumour 
that the farmers were to be sacrificed to 
the Cobden agitation, and by the hands 
whom we had put forward to defend us. 
Well, in spite of our remonstrances and 
petitions, the corn laws were repealed, 
and I began to repent heartily of the bar- 
gain I had made. My neighbours, who 
had laughed at me for my enthusiasm in 
favour of Sir Robert, laughed still more 
at my disappointments. I remember 
about this time meeting my old landlord, 
and I had hardly courage to look him in 
the face, when he asked me what I thought 
now of the friend to agriculture? Still I 
did not look upon matters as so hopeless. 
I knew that we should have to bear 
a great deal of loss, but I did not 
think our landlord would suffer us to 
bear it alone. I had heard much of his 
* want of candour,’ but I took these for 
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expressions which applied merely to his 
public life, and were dropped in the heat 
of speaking. It is only lately that I have 
been undeceived. I struggled on with 
difficulty and loss to the present year, 
and then, when the distress that has been 
felt everywhere commenced, and when 
the landlords all over the country, even 
those who had opposed free trade the 
most vigorously, were reducing their rents, 
I, in common with many others, applied 
to our landlord for relief. His answer 
was the letter which has been printed. 
And what does it offer us in the way of 
relief? Sir Robert gives us plenty of 
good advice about competing with our 
own countrymen, but altogether avoids 
speaking of the foreigner, of whose com- 
petition we are really afraid. He will 
defer the ‘ consideration of our relative 
positions’ till a more convenient season, 
and, mean time, the only sort of aid he 
promises is the application of one-fifth of 
our year’s rent to the improvement of our 
farms. This is merely laughing at our 
misery. He knows that it will be at least 
two years before these improvements 
come into‘operation, and long before that 
time arrives distress will drive nine-tenths 
of us into the workhouse. New tenants 
will take our farms, and all that generous 
aid so boastfully offered will return into 
his own pocket. Why, sir, this is now 
the second year that I have paid rent out 
of capital, not out of income; and unless 
some protection is granted by Parliament, 
or some real relief is offered by my land- 
lord, in another year I must be ruined. 
And of real relief this letter holds out— 
to us who know, alas ! how to interpret 
Sir Robert’s ambiguous expressions—no 
hope whatever. ‘ He will make no indis- 
criminate abatement ofrent.’? God knows, 
the abatement of income, caused by his 
measures, is indiscriminate enough. ‘ He 
will consider the circumstances under 
which each farm was entered upon’— 
that is to say, without incurring the odium 
of a general refusal to reduce, he will pick 
to pieces and reject each individual claim; 
and by exacting, now when wheat is at 
36s.,the terms which were stipulated when 
it was at 64s., he will, for the present, 
keep his rent-roll, though at the expense 
of ruining his tenants. I know that it is 
easy enough for him to say to us, ‘ You 
are not compelled to stay; if my terms do 
not suit you, you may quit my farm.’ But, 
in these hard times, where am I to go ? 
All that I have has been invested on this 
farm—I cannot draw it from the ground 
again. If free trade drives me from it, 
there is nothing left for me and my chil- 
dren but the workhouse. Assuredly, 
when I took the farm in 1841, shortly 
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after the election, on the faith of protec- 
tion, I little thought I should live to see 
the ‘farmer’s friend’ use the power to 
which we had raised him to ruin the far- 
mers and enrich himself, or that in our 
distress he would insult us with so cruel 
a mockery of relief. Certainly I never 
expected to furnish, in my own person, so 
striking a commentary on the text, ‘ Put 
not your trust in princes.’ 
*T have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient servant, 
“A STAFFORDSHIRE AGRICULTURIST.” 





We observe among the criticisms 
lavished on our article one of rather 
an original nature. The writer, not 
questioning the accuracy of our facts, 
blames our farmers for attempting, 
under any circumstances, to grow 
wheat in Scotland, a country whose 
climate, he thinks, is decidedly unpro- 
pitious to the ripening of that plant. 
He opines that we should do well 
enough with barley and oats, and that 
we ought to turn the greater part of 
our attention to the rearing of cattle. 
This might be all very well if we had 
aremunerative market. But, unfor- 
tunately, Sir Robert Peel has had his 
hand at extinguishing this branch of 
agriculture also. Not only the right, 
but the left arm has been paralysed. 
Lowered wages, the consequence of 
cheap bread, have anything but in- 
creased the consumpt of animal food 
in this country ; and even had the con- 
sumption been considerable, it would 
have been more than met by the im- 
port of foreign provisions, which is in- 
creasing every day, and proportion- 
ably bearing down our prices. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that in no in- 
stance has an attempt been made to 
meet our statements with regard to 
the enormous depreciation of stock 
caused by these unlimited foreign im- 
portations. Mr Huxtable, in his re- 
cent pamphlet denominated Present 
Prices, makes no reference whatever 
to the influx of cured meats. He sim- 
ply looks to the number of live animals 
imported, and argues, fairly enough, 
that it is not possible to attribute the 
depreciation to that cause alone. That 
is precisely what we said in our last 
article. We think the importation of 


live-stock did little harm beyond the 
introduction of two virulent epidemics 
formerly unknown, which killed off a 
larger number of our own stock than 
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was replaced by the foreign animals. 
But if it be true, as our Dundee cor- 
respondent assured us, that the greater 
part of the provision trade has passed 
into the hands of the Americans and 
the Germans—that American beef is 
cheaper by £2 the tierce, and Ham- 
burg beef by 10s. the cwt., than the 
Scottish article when cured—and that 
all our great contracts are given to the 
foreigner, and not the home producer, 
the cause of the depreciation becomes 
at once evident. No possible kind of 
farming can stand against this. On 
the one hand, you bring down, by 
foreign importation, the price of grain, 
which is the produce of the manure ; 
on the other hand, by the same means, 
you beat down the value of the animal 
which gives the manure. In the ques- 
tion of cattle, Scotland is most deeply 
interested. The Highlands and Islands 
have in reality little else to depend 
upon; and if the population of these 
districts are to be permanently under- 
sold by the foreigner, which the ra- 
pidly augmenting import of provisions 
must effect ere long, they will find 
that civilisation, under the rule of po- 
litical economy, is a far greater curse 
than the patriarchal system of their 
ancestors, which was eradicated with 
so much difficulty. On this branch 
of the subject, we are indebted to an 
extensive proprietor in the Lochfine 
district of Argyleshire for information 
drawn up by his factor. We may 
mention, that the following statement 
has reference to the best breeding dis- 
tricts of the West of Scotland: with 
regard to the remoter parts the case 
is different, as we presently shall have 
occasion to show. 

“The county of Argyle, like the 
other Highland counties, being almost 
wholly pastoral, the breeding of cattle 
and sheep is the principal source from 
which the tenants realise their rents ; 
consequently the late fall in the value 
of live stock has to them proved very 
ruinous, 

‘* The rent of grass lands in these 
counties is usually calculated at £3 
for the keep of a cow and her calf for 
twelve months. The calf, when a 
year old, is the only profit derived 
from the cow for the year, and, on an 
average of the ten years preceding 
1849, would have been worth at that 
age from £3 to £5, according to qua- 
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lity. The following remarks, how- 
ever, having reference to stocks of full 
average quality, we shall take the 
stirk or year-old of the higher price 
above mentioned, which, as has been 
shown, has left the tenant £2 more 
than the grass rent paid by him. Out 
of this surplus, however, is to be de- 
ducted the expense of making winter 
provender for the cow and stirk, 
together with a certain diminution in 
the value of the cow from age, and 
also a proportion of the wages and 
maintenance of the herd and dairy- 
maid in charge of the fold. Yet, after 
making these deductions, there re- 
mained a profit to the breeder, sup- 
posing he brings his year-old to mar- 
ket. But in general he prefers keep- 
ing on his young stock on other pas- 
tures allotted for that purpose, until 
they are two years old, and frequently 
a year longer. At the first of these 
last-mentioned ages, they were, on an 
average of the years above referred to, 
worth from £7 to £8, and at three 
years old from £9 to £10; and at 
these prices, the cost of keep per 
annum being about 30s. per head, the 
tenant was enabled, though barely, to 
meet the demands of his landlord. At 
Whitsunday 1849, circumstances be- 
gan to change, and the price of ttle 
has since been rapidly diminishing ; 
and in November 1849, when the last 
principal markets for the year took 
place, the prices were at a figure lower 
than at any period, with few excep- 
tions, since the peace in 1815. For 
example, good West Highland draft 
or cast cows, from seven to eight 
years old, and which, for the ten years 
already referred to, were worth £8, 
would not,’in November last, have 
brought more than £6; and two and 
three year old stots and heifers sus- 
tained a greater diminution in value ; 
whilst the inferior descriptions of 
cattle were scarce saleable at any 
price; and the stirk mentioned as 
formerly worth £5, and which left the 
tenant a profit of £2, subject to the 
deductions referred to, will not, at the 
present rate of markets, be worth 
more than £3, 15s., leaving to the 
tenant, for the year’s keep of cow and 
stirk, a surplus over the rent of only 
15s., which will not more than cover 
the deductions for haymaking, c. 
&c., formerly mentioned, and leave 
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nothing to the tenant for interest 
of ‘capital, or maintenance of his 
family. 

*¢ In sheep there has been an equal 
downfall in price. Black-faced weth- 
ers, three-year-olds, which, for the 
last ten years already quoted, would 
have fetched 26s., would not bring, at 
the Falkirk Tryst of October 1849, 
more than 20s.; and draft ewes were 
down in the same proportion. Thus 
on black cattle the diminution has 
been 25 per cent, and on black-faced 
sheep 30 per cent. It is true, that 
the wool-clip of 1849 brought gene- 
rally 2s. above the price of the pre- 
ceding year; and it is believed that 
the same price, at least, will be ob- 
tained for the present year’s clip; but 
as four fleeces of tarred wool go in 
general to a stone, the small increase 
in the price of the article goes but a 
short way in compensation to the 
breeder for the diminished value of 
the carcase. 

“In the agricultural districts of 
Scotland there is equal cause of com- 
plaint; so that, in reference to land 
in general, it seems difficult to con- 
eeive how such a state of matters can 
long exist, without ruin to the tenant 
in the first instance, and ultimately to 
the landlord.” 

This statement was accompanied 
by the following note from the gentle- 
man to whom we have referred :—“ I 
inclose you a few notes of the state of 
markets at the close of 1849. Having 
been confined to bed for the last two 
days, I was unable to be with Mr —— 
when drawing them up, or I would 
have got him to draw up a statement 
of the sales from each of the principal 
stocks in this part of the county for 
several years. He has not done so, 
fearing that, as he had not time to 
communicate with the owners, it might 
give offence. You will observe, that 
these remarks of his apply to the 
best markets of the season. Even 
the Falkirk prices were very con- 
siderably better than those which 
could be obtained at any of the later 
markets. 

** You will observe that Mr —— 
speaks of the inferior descriptions of 
cattle as being scarce saleable. It was 
so to such an extent, that another 
such season will reduce a great pro- 
portion of the small tenants to the 
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condition of common labourers. Many 
of them, being unable to keep their 
cattle during the winter, were obliged 
to sell at prices that enabled the shop- 
keepers in the villages to eat good 
beef at from 2d. to 24d. per lb.; but 
it was only the best conditioned that 
could be sold at any price.” 

If the Free-traders see any ground 
for exultation in cheapness so produ- 
ced, which is just equivalent to the 
reduction consequent on the sale of a 
bankrupt stock, we ask them to reflect 
how long the means of furnishing such 
a supply can endure, and what will be 
the situation of the shopkeepers when 
the greater number of their customers 
are entirely ruined? We shall now 
pass to the other districts of Argyle- 
shire, where the depreciation was ear- 
lier felt, and very considerably greater 
than in Lochfine. Our informant is 
a well-known proprietor in the Appin 
district, Mr Cheyne of Kilcheran, 
Lismore, who has kindly given us per- 
mission to use his name. He writes 
as follows :— 

** According to request, I shall give 
you my opinion as to the prices of 
West Highland cattle. As I men- 
tioned already, I am diffident of 
trusting to my own views, hastily eli- 
cited on the matter; and would 
have preferred to have made the 
communication desired after consult- 
ing others. 

“*T am of opinion that the value of 
cattle in the West Highlands has been 
regularly drooping since the spring of 
1848, and that, at the markets in the 
autumn of that year, prices were ten, 
fifteen, and twenty per cent lower 
than at the same markets in 1847; 
the principal depression being on the 
inferior descriptions of stock. Again, 
during 1849, prices continued to fall, 
the lowest being exhibited at the mar- 
kets in October and November, when 
a further reduction of at least ten, fif- 
teen, and twenty per cent, according 
to quality, was established, compared 
with the same period in 1848; mak- 
ing a difference of no less than twenty, 
thirty, and forty per cent, in about 
eighteen months, 

“IT may observe, that this loss has 
not been entirely sustained by the 
farmers; but, as may be’ supposed, a 
large proportion of it fell upon the 
Cattle-dealers, or drovers, as they are 
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termed, who are in the habit of going 
through the country and islands, pick- 
ing up the young cattle from the far- 
mers in small lots to form their droves; 
and, in particular, the loss fell very 
heavily on this active and intelligent 
class of men during the latter months 
of the past autumn. ‘They must have 
been taken aback in their calculations 
at that period, by the unlooked-for 
appearance of a number of heavy Eng- 
lish young cattle in the market, parti- 
cularly at Hallow-fair, (the great an- 
nual cattle market at Edinburgh,) 
along with increased numbers of Irish. 
This influx, beyond question, arose 
from the steady importation of foreign 
beasts into England, and the interfe- 
rence of foreign supplies with the pro- 
vision trade in Ireland and elsewhere. 

‘“‘ The effect of the rapid change in 
prices will, no doubt, be severely felt 
by the small farmers on the mainland, 
and even more by the same class in 
the islands, who rear the inferior 
kinds of cattle, which latterly have 
been almost unsaleable at a reduction 
of forty or fifty per cent. But of 
course the pressure is heavily felt by 
what may be termed the first-class 
farmers in those districts. 

“In fact, this is demonstrated by 
the tide of emigration setting in among 
the respectable class of farmers, who 
can take some capital with them. Free- 
trade prices and poor-rates will soon, 
in the Highlands and Islands, as in 
Ireland, compel the most substantial 
and industrious of the farmers to fly to 
other lands, if they would avoid the 
final evaporation of their substance, 
and their ultimate degradation to the 
pauper list. The yeomen of merry 
England are hovering over the same 
gulf, and must soon take the leap, if 
present measures are persevered in, 
unless they rise in their might to de- 
mand relief from the monstrous tyranny 
which coolly consigns them—the small 
farmers—to ‘ annihilation.’ 

‘“‘ But I am forgetting that I ought 
to confine myself to the matter in 
point—the price of the bestial. Now, 


whether the country will ultimately be 
a gainer by prices disproportioned to 
the taxation, and the state of other 
things, remains tobe proved. Seeing 
that the price at which a six-quarter~ 
old beast can be sold, will not pay for 
the trouble and expense of rearing it, 
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I have advised my own tenants to 
abandon their prejudice, or their partia- 
lity, as you may please to term it, for 
the pure West Highlander, and to 
adopt the Ayrshire, or a cross from it, 
according to circumstances; and to 
kill their produce, as calves, at what- 
ever price they may get for them, 
and turn their attention to make the 
most of the dairy produce. How far 
this may be widely adopted I do not 
know, for increasing foreign importa- 
tion is also to be encountered in that 
description of produce; but that, in 
one way or other, the production of 
cattle, both in Scotland and Ireland, 
will be seriously checked, cannot be 
doubted ; and how far this will be 
consistent with cheap beef, remains to 
be seen.” Since Mr Cheyne favoured us 
with the above information, we have 
received: through that gentleman the 
following letter, addressed to him by 
Mr John M‘Millan, tenant at Airds 
in the Appin district, who, from con- 
stant residence, can speak minutely 
as to the state of the country, and who 
has authorised the use of his name. 
“The first legislative enactment 
which we felt to prove prejudicial 
to the interest of the rearers of West 
Highland cattle was Sir Robert Peel’s 
tariff. It is true that the price of 
live-stock recovered the depression 
immediately consequent on the intro- 
duction of that measure ; which we 
attributed to the want of animals in 
the possession of foreigners to enable 
them to take instant advantage of 
this boon unexpectedly conferred 
upon them. But from whatever 
cause this improvement took place, 
we were not allowed to enjoy it long, 
for other measures have affected the 
price of Highland cattle, to the extent 
of leaving a stock of that breed at 
this moment only worth half the 
money it would have realised in 
1846. The depression on the value 
of that part of our Highland produce 
has been making rapid progress since 
1847, and I am sorry to say that the 
last year did not only keep pace with 
its predecessors, but outran them; 
so that I fear much we have not 
arrived at the worst. If this be the 
case, and if those who brought us 
to this position continue to deny the 
necessary relief, the consequences will 
be alarmingly serious, not only to 
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those whose all is invested in this 
kind of live-stock, but to the country 
at large. For it is an undoubted 
fact that one half of the peasantry of 
the Highlands owe their existence to 
the remunerative labour they get 
from farmers; andif thelatterclass are 
forced to emtigrate, whilst they have 
a little money to enable them to be- 
gin the world anew in one of the 
colonies, what is to become of their 
present dependants? This is a pro- 
blem, the solving of which will cost 
the nation more than is calculated on 
just now. 

“The gloomy aspect of matters 
at home has already caused some 
of our Highland farmers, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to bid 
adieu to their native land; and that, 
too, in most instances, with very 
great reluctance. Several families 
left this same parish, some of whom 
had to solicit the favour of being re- 
lieved from the obligations to which 
their leases bound them; declaring 
that, from being dependent on the 
produce of their cattle and stackyards, 
to meet their rent and the taxes the 
were recently subjected to, they dread- 
ed that, by remaining longer, they 
would not have wherewithal to bring 
them comfortably across the brook. 
A number of these took money with 
them, and have now bought lands in 
Canada; but they are not by any 
means over-satisfied with their lot, 
and consequently they do not enter- 
tain much respect for those measures 
which forced them to seek an asylum 
in which they cannot enjoy the same 
comforts they had at home. No one 
need expect that they will actively 
oppose any move made in that coun- 
try to substitute the laws of another 
nation for ours. 

‘“T may remark that, from the 
terms in which those who emigrated 
from this district speak of the soil of 
that part of Canada in which they are 
located, in any communications I have 
seen from them to their friends at 
home, I am led to conclude that the 
land here is fully more suitable for 
agricultural purposes than that to 
which they have migrated. If this 
be the case, I by no means consider, 
nor am I willing to believe, that the 
rulers of our great nation are adopt- 
ing a wise course, by the efforts 
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which they are making (though 
probably unintentionally) to put an 
extinguisher upon the healthy and 
steady progress that agricultural im- 
provements were making over the 
country at large.” 

This letter affords matter of medi- 
tation of the gravest kind. We en- 
treat—and we hope we shall not be 
deemed presumptuous in so entreating 
—the attention of the Duke of Buc- 
clench and other Scottish noblemen, 
whose hearts have ever beat warmly 
for their country, but who have not 
hitherto deemed it their duty to pro- 
nounce openly against the course of 
our late legislation, to the statements 
contained in the above document. 
We would ask them to consider whe- 
ther it is—whether it can be—a whole- 
some system for the community, which 
is driving the farmers, so long as they 
have any capital left, from the High- 
lands, and adding the only class which 
has been of real utility to these ex- 
tensive districts, to the shoal of pauper 
emigration? We wish to speak most 
respectfully of the sheep-farmers of 
Sutherland and other large tracts of 
country, but we cannot forget that, in 
many of these parts, the sheep has 
supplanted the man. 

That the rents must finally be re- 
duced, if the present system continues, 
is clear enough. If a sacrifice of 20 
per cent on the whole rental of Great 
Britain and Ireland, amounting to 
£11,750,723 annually, could place the 
tenant in the same position as for- 
merly, we would not hesitate to re- 
commend it. But, unfortunately, no 
such reduction is adequate for the 
purpose. We learn that one of the 
richest proprietors in East Lothian, 
whose rents depend upon the price of 
grain, has last year suffered a diminu- 
tion of a third of the whole rental. 
Even this very favourable arrangement 
for the farmer does not operate as a 
full relief. He has still to pay his 
income-tax and other burdens, irre- 
spective altogether of profits, not in 
kind, but in hard money ; for the legis- 
lature, while it depreciated produce, 
never thought of commuting burdens. 
So that, for all fiscal purposes, the 
farmer must now pay two bushels of 
wheat instead of one—he must not 
only fight the foreigner, but he must 
rear double crops in order to satisfy 
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the inexorable demands of taxation. 
We have been so desirous to keep the 
agricultural question as little compli- 
cated as possible, that we have hither- 
to purposely abstained from mention 
of the monetary laws, a topic which 
we propose to treat of in a future paper. 
But we would simply draw the atten- 
tion of the agriculturist to this fact, 
that free trade, while it has diminished 
his profits, has enormously increased 
his burdens. The amount of direct 
and local taxation paid by the landed 
interest, is £14,320,013, which, with 
wheat at 56s., could be met by the 
production of about 5,114,290 qrs. 
With wheat at 40s., the required 
amount is 7,160,000 qrs. So that 
the soil must be stimulated, not only 
to produce an augmentation of crop, 
equal to the extent of the depreciation 
caused by the influx of foreign corn, 
but to meet the demands of the 
treasury on the part of the empire, 
exigible in the precious metals. It 
is clear that if this system is to pre- 
vail, there must be a general and 
sweeping reduction in all public sala- 
ries, from those of the Lord Chancel- 
lor and the Prime Minister down- 
wards. We do not wish to contem- 
plate the effects of such a change on 
society. We do not by any means 
believe that reduction would stop 
there. We think that the national 
fundholder is at this moment in @ 
position of extreme peril. More than 
three-fourths of the whole direct and 
local taxation of the empire is paid 
by the landed interest and those de- 
pendent on it; and it is folly to sup- 
pose that, if that interest is beggared, 
the burdens will be longer paid, or 
that the public creditor will receive 
the same dividends as formerly. These 
are harsh and stern truths: but they 
must be spoken; and they ought to 
be considered most seriously, and 
without reference to party politics, by 
every man in these kingdoms. The 
agricultural interest, as we shall 
hereafter have occasion to show, is 
immeasurably the greatest in Britain. 
Its annual production of wealth has 
been estimated at two hundred and 
fifty millions, being more than three 
times the amount of the whole capital 
invested in all our manufactures, and 
it is at that amount of production 
that free trade has struck the deadlicst. 
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blow.* What is it we are doing at 
this moment? If, as we have already 
shown, the remunerative price of 
wheat on the Continent is something 
like 20s., and if it is delivered on 
board at Dantzic or elsewhere at 36s., 
is it not clear beyond all doubt that 
we are absolutely giving 16s. addi- 
tional to the foreigner? And yet, 
unless we give him even more, the 
soil of Britain must go out of cultiva- 
tion, and the whole capital hitherto 
sunk in that soil be as utterly lost as 
though it were heaved into the Ger- 
man ocean. 

“ What,” asks Mr Jackson, “is the 
condition of the Continental grower 
now? He has had an equally abundant 
harvest, and there is a steady demand 
for his wheat, not at the price of 18s. per 
quarter, but at the price of 36s. per quar- 
ter, and upwards ! 

* Now let us turn to the British grower. 
T have no doubt that, in 1822 and 1835, 
where a farmer was obliged to sell, he 
lost money, but if he could hold there 
was hope—he knew that he was protected 
from the foreigner, and could calculate 
almost to a certainty that prices would 
come round, and also that the chances 
were against his future crops being sold 
at such ruinous rgies. What are his pre- 
sent prospects? Why, the chances are, 
that every year things will get worse; and 
your Grace will agree with me in think- 
ing that nothing but the occurrence of a 
general scarcity will repay the risk and 
loss of holding over wheat for another 
season ; and without a general scarcity, 
which no one should desire to see, I hold 
it to be quite impossible that an English 
farmer can continue long to grow corn 
against all the world. But supposing the 
Free-traders to have their own way for a 
few years, rents, taxes, poor-rates, far- 
mers’ profits, and labourers’ wages, will 
all have to be paid out of the grass of the 
field, for nothing else will be grown to a 
profit—unless, indeed, the other alterna- 
tive is adopted, of wiping off half the 
national debt, reducing the army and 
navy, abandoning the colonies, and set- 
tling the salaries of Lord John Russell 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
£840 a-year, which, as I stated in my 
letter of the 19th April last, is the salary 
of the prime-minister and cardinal arch- 
bishop in Belgium. Without some such 
sweeping measures, Sir Robert Peel may 
get his land drained and improved at his 
own or his tenants’ expense, as the case 
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may be, but the pockets of both will be 
drained before the land can be scientific- 
ally and chemically made to produce 
wheat for profitable sale at 30s. to 35s. 
per quarter, for that is the price that an- 
other abundant year will in all proba- 
bility bring it to.” 

That the rents must be reduced, we 
hold to be a matter of course. Neither 
Lord Kinnaird nor Sir Robert Peel 
can expect to have the benefit of 
cheapness, with precisely the same 
annual money in their pockets. If 
the farmer is taxed at the rate of two 
bushels for one, or even a great deal 
less, he cannot long continue to fulfil 
the terms of the bargain entered into 
under circumstances wholly different. 
We observe that the Times is using 
its great influence directly against the 
farmers, and virtually supporting that 
section of the landlords who blindly 
and obstinately refuse a claim which 
is based on justice. We perfectly 
understand the meaning of these tac- 
tics. Their object, which indeed is 
now almost the sole chance of the 
Free-traders, is to separate from each 
other the great sections of the agri- 
cultural classes: to make division 
between the landlord and tenant, and 
between the tenant and labourer. The 
landlord is told that the tenant has 
no claim for reduction at all: the 
tenant is told to hold his tongue, mind 
his business, and manage matters as 
cheaply as he can; if reduction can- 
not be obtained in one quarter, it must 
be forced in another; and the conse- 
quence is to be, what already has 
taken place in many parts of the 
country, a lowering of the wages of 
the labourer. Read the following 
extract from a leader of the Times of 
18th January, and the nature of the 
scheme becomes palpable in a mo- 
ment :— 


“The demand for a remission of rent is 
a very natural consequence from this sort 
of agitation; for if men like the Marquis 
of Granby go about telling farmers they 
cannot possibly pay their way, they will 
of course think rent an impossible affair. 
Now, we have no wish to raise rents too 
high for the proper cultivation of the land, 
or the comfort of the tenant and his 
labourers. It is because we wish to see 
the tenant in an honourable and indepen- 





* Vide Spackman’s Analysis of the Occupations of the People. 
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dent position that we protest against this 
practice of begging for something back at 


the very first pinch of low prices. That 
something given back is very often taken 
from the permanent improvement of the 
land. Ifa landlord entitled to £1000 a- 
year from his tenantry gives back £100 
out of it, he is all the less able to improve 
his farm buildings, his cottages, his drain- 
age, or to do anything else usually ex- 
pected from a generous landlord. It is the 
tenant’s own fault if he has undertaken to 
pay a rent which throws him on his knees 
the moment he proves a little out in his 
reckoning. What do we think of a con- 
tractor who underbids honest tradesmen 
for a job, scamps it, embarrasses himself, 
and then sets up a claim to the indulgence 
of his employers? If a farmer cannot 
get a farm on reasonable terms, let him 
transfer his capital and himself to some 
other trade, or some other country. So 
also, if he finds his farm a losing affair, 
and cannot get a permanent reduction of 
rent. But if he promises too high a rent 
and then asks for something back, he is 
no longer a man of business: he is a beg- 
gar. Business is business, and alms are 
alms; but there is nothing more disgust- 
ing than to see a clear business transac- 
tion between man and man smugged over 
with a nasty dab of extorted benevolence. 
Constancy is the very principle of rent. 
A man who pays only what his landlord 
cannot afford to remit is not a tenant; he 
is not even a bailiff; he is only an alms- 
man under another name. By thrusting 
himself into a position which he cannot 
maintain, he lowers the standing, the dig- 
nity, and even the fair profits of his class, 
and encourages mean-spirited applicants 
to bid above their means, in the hope that, 
if the worst comes to the worst, they may 
sneak out of the scrape by getting some- 
thing back from the landlord.” 


So then, “it is the tenant’s own 
fault,” that Sir Robert Peel—after hav- 
ing desired him to lay out his capital 
and continue his improvements, under 
the solemn assurance that so long as 
wheat was under 51s., he should not 
be exposed to foreign competition— 
suddenly changed his opinion, and 
threw open our ports to the unlimited 
produce of the world! This is cer- 
tainly a new application of the doc- 
trine of moral responsibility. Sup- 
posing that, on the faith of this distinct 
annunciation of principles, a tenant 
took a farm of 500 acres on lease for 
nineteen years, sinking in it a capital 
of £2500, (and in Scotland there are 
hundreds of men who are precisely in 
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this position,) is it his fault if the 
legislature, instigated by the same Sir 
Robert, passes measures which in a 
year or two bring down the value of 
his whole stock and produce to such 
a point that he can no longer meet 
his engagements ? ‘‘ Let him transfer 
his capital and himself to some other 
trade or some other country!” says 
the Times. Patriotic advice this truly ! 
But, apart from its patriotism, how is 
it possible? The tenant may indeed 
goin person, but he cannot get back 
his capital. It is in the land, and on 
the land; and if the produce does not 
remunerate him, it is thoroughly and 
permanently lost. If the Times— 
forced to contest the leadership of the 
daily press with some untaxed and 
unstamped competitor, and beat down 
so much in point of profits, that, in 
spite of all its advertisements, it could 
barely defray the necessary expenses 
of Printing-house Square—were de- 
sired to transfer its capital and itself 
to the other side of the Atlantic, we 
apprehend that some little difficulty 
would be felt in the necessary process 
of realisation. Is a man tobe styled 
an almsman or a beggar, because, 
struck down by a heinous act of the 
legislature, he asks a fair considera- 
tion from his landlord of the circum- 
stances in which he has been placed 
by no fault of his own? Are the 
landlords meditating no such appeal 
in other quarters? Let us look to 
the letter of Lord Drumlanrig ad- 
dressed to his Tinwald tenantry—a 
letter which we refer to solely on ac- 
count of the singular views which it 
contains, ‘regarding the injustice of 
making the landlord the ultimate suf- 
ferer, whilst the heritable creditor on 
the estate receives his interest in full 
as before. With regard to his tenantry, 
Lord Drumlanrig takes a most hon- 
ourable and praise-worthy position. 
He expresses his conviction that 
‘‘everything should be settled between 
landlord and tenant on the strictest 
principles of justice ;” and, in conclu- 
sion, he assures them that ‘all the 
cases complained of in your petition 
shall immediately be investigated.” 
Such conduct contrasts nobly with the 
line pursued by the millionnaire of 
Tamworth towards his tenantry. But 
let us hear Lord Drumlanrig upon 
mortgages :— 
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“ But now comes the great question— 
How are landlords and tenants—their in- 
terests and fate are inseparable—how are 
they to fare in the struggle? There can 
be no doubt that, after all, the whole 
question is one entirely of rent. J/, after 
a fair trial, it be obvious that tenants 
cannot, with present or with future prices, 
compete with the foreigner, then, most 
assuredly, they will not be enabled either 
to pay the same amount of rent ; and the 
proprietor whose income used to be £5000 
or £500 a-year, may very possibly be 
obliged to content himself with, say £4000 
or £400 a-year. I do not think this a 
desirable, nor do I think it a very likely 
state of things to come to pass, but 1 wish 
to be prepared for the worst; and sup- 
posing such a thing really to happen— 
and happen it must, unless some people 
are very bad prophets—then it seems that 
the most important question to be solved 
would be more especially in the case of 
entailed estates—who is the proprietor ? 
It appears to me but fair and just—in 
fact the first law of nature—that a poor 
man should be allowed, in a free and in 
a Christian country, to buy his bread, and, 
if he can afford it, his meat, as cheaply as 
he can. I can conceive no argument, no 
claim strong enough to refute this prin- 
ciple. The consequences are—away with 
protection! But the farmer says, my 
produce is depreciated 25 per cent! J 
cannot bear the whole burden of such a 
change! Let free trade be the law of 
the land; but if so, let my rent be adjusted 
on equitable terms. Now, so far all seems 
just and reasonable, if it be really for the 
public good that proprietors and tenants 
should submit to some reduction of in- 
come. I see no hardship in this; only 
let such reductions be made throughout 
in an equitable spirit. A proprietor may 
be the nominal possessor only of his estate ; 
it has come into his possession mortgaged 
one-third, or perhaps one-half of its real 
value. ‘The proprietor of an estate of 
£5000 a-year may have had, even in the 
palmy days of protection, only £3000, or 
perhaps not so much, to spend himself. 
The capitalist, the manufacturer, may be 
the person who in reality possesses the 
largest share of this same property. In 
the days of corn laws and of high prices, 
the money made in trade was invested in 
such a security.. Now free trade is made 
the law of the land, sacrifices are insisted 
upon; lower your rents, cries Mr Bright. 
If this be necessary, it must bedone. The 
only question I would ask, and I would 
do so, as is sometimes allowable, by way 
of an answer,—Is this reduction, asked 
for ostensibly as a boon to the country at 
large, to be carried out on the broad 


principles of justice, or is it only the petty 
spite of one class against another? Are 
the annuitants, are the mortgagees who 
possess a large share of every estate, to 
be included among’ those who are to lower 
their rents? or is the nominal proprietor 
to pay them in full, and, having done so, 
then to reduce the pittance which remains 
to him for income, and thus bear the 
whole burden of the altered state of the 
law? Mr Bright has never explained 
himself on this point. It appears to me 
that those landlords who are vainly de- 
luding themselves, and attempting to de- 
lude others into the idea that protection 
will ever again be restored, would be 
more profitably employed, and would 
have surer ground to work upon, were 
they busy in preparing for the worst, and 
in arranging whose duty it was to share 
the reduction of income, which we are told 
must be our fate!” 


Here is the first symptom of the 
approaching struggle between that 
section of the landlords who assented 
to free trade, and the capitalists, which 
every man, who has deeply studied 
the question, has foreseen as the 
inevitable consequence of the perma- 
nent repeal of the corn laws. Lord 
Drumlanrig is not a protectionist, and 
it is possible that he has not directed 
his attention rigidly to the subject. 
But he sees and acknowledges the 
injustice that the tenant, bound for a 
certain term of years to the landlord, 
should be made the sufferer by the 
violent change of values effected by 
the act of legislature. And he further 
sees, though not quite so clearly, if 
we may judge from the dubiety of his 
language, that the landlord stands in 
the same relation to the mortgagee as 
the tenant does to the landlord. His 
lordship errs in one point ; for he has 
not taken into consideration the pre- 
liminary link in the chain of social 
connexion. If he will but consider 
that, ie must become a protectionist 
to-morrow. The labourer has the same 
equitable demand on the tenant that 
the tenant has on the landlord. The 
soil is nothing without produce, and 
produce means nothing more than 
labour. ‘*A cargo of cheap foreign 
produce,” says the author of an able 
pamphlet entitled A Glance at the 
Proposed Abolition of the Navigation 
Laws, *‘ is in reality a cargo of cheap 
foreign labour, if it can be produced 
or manufactured by the industry of 
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man in this country.” But, putting 
that error aside, Lord Drumlanrig has 
arrived at a conclusion in which the 
law certainly will not support him, 
but which will stand a rigorous dis- 
cussion in equity. It is for a section 
of the moneyed interest, as well as for 
the manufacturers, that these enor- 
mous sacrifices have been made, and 
that present labour is ground down to 
satisfy the demands of the holders of 
its former accumulation. 

It is interesting to observe how cor- 
rectly our present position has been 
foreshadowed years ago; and how 
precisely Lord Drumlanrig arrives at 
the same conclusions which forced 
themselves irresistibly on the minds 
of thinking men, so soon as our pre- 
sent scheme of commercial policy was 
adopted. Mr Doubleday, a gentle- 
man whose political opinions are in 
some respects different from ours, 
wrote thus in 1847, immediately after 
the passing of the fatal measure :— 


“In the recent repeal of the corn law 
will, however, be found the most immi- 
nent peril to existing institutions and the 
system under which we live. We cannot 
apply machinery to the tillage of land as 
to the making of cloth. It must be done 
by the labour of man; and upon the land 
must fall all the taxes, direct or indirect, 
of all connected with it. With this load 
upon it, vain it is to expect the soil of 
England to stand against the competition 
of richer soils, tilled by men who hardly 
know what a tax means. To stand against 
this, with wheat on the average of 4s. or 
4s. 6d. the bushel, is impossible, whilst 
taxes remain as they are. In 1790, when 
these taxes were under twenty millions 
per annum, rents could be paid with 
wheat at this price; but with taxes and 
rates amounting to sizty millions per 
annum, this is not possible, except in a 
few cases of the finest lands near large 
towns. From this position of affairs must 
at length arise that open war between the 
Land and the Funds, which has been so 
often threatened, and which the corn 
laws alone postponed. These laws de- 
stroyed, the owners of the soil have only 
two ways left to avert almost total ruin. 
They must either repeal the taxes down 
to five-and-twenty millions at most; or 
they must alter the bill of 1819, and re- 
duce the value of money to half its present 
value. But the grand difficulty will be 
to effect either of these measures without 
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a revolution. The minister who does 
either must have the great majority of 
the people of England to defend and 
support him. But this he cannot have, 
unless by admitting them within the pale 
of the suffrage, and that is itself equiva- 
lent to revolution.” * 


We recommend this passage to the 
serious consideration of Lord Drum- 
lanrig, along with the following obser- 
vations. We entirely dissent from 
his opinion, that the landlords ‘“* would 
be more profitably employed” in fur- 
thering the work of revolution, than 
in urging their distinct claim upon the 
state for that consideration which is 
due to them from the burdens which 
they bear. The violation of the rights 
of one class is no excuse for violating 
the rights of another. Had this view 
been resolutely taken at the com- 
mencement of the free-trade measures, 
and had all the interests which since 
have been separately assailed, stood 
together in one united phalanx, neither 
sophistry, nor fraud, nor force, could 
have had any power to harm us. But, 
unfortunately, the very men in whom 
we reposed the greatest faith were 
secretly leagued against us; and by 
dealing with each interest separately, 
the work of demolition became com- 
paratively easy. First, the colonies 
were beggared ; then the small crafts- 
men suflered by diminished tariffs ; 
next, the great agricultural interest 
was sacrificed ; and, last of all, the 
system which had secured our mari- 
time supremacy was overthrown. 
What we now wish for, and are striv- 
ing to obtain, is a reviewal of the 
whole of this legislation, which we 
believe to have proceeded upon prin- 
ciples as false as they are dangerous ; 
and we think that, in attempting to 
obtain that object, we are doing our 
duty better to the constitution, than 
if we were hatching schemes to pull 
down the capitalist, and abetting the 
revolutionary leaders in their open 
crusade against taxation. We con- 
sider the public credit of this country 
as a thing which ought to be main- 
tained by every possible means ; we 
believe that it cannot be long main- 
tained if the agricultural interest is to 
remain trodden down as at present ; 
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but, notwithstanding that belief, we 
shall not be parties to any agitation 
for a change which would make fur- 
ther havoc of vested rights and of 
vested interests. Lord Drumlanrig, 
however, has done no harm in speak- 
ing his mind; for the capitalists, 
whose whole income depends upon the 
revenue of this country, directly drawn 
from its labour, may be sure that 
matters are approaching to a crisis, 
when a high-minded and intelligent 
nobleman of this rank states broadly 
his opinion, that all private claims and 
burdens on the land should fall at a 
rate commensurate with the dimi- 
nished value of its produce. 

Whilst, therefore, we admit that the 
rents must be reduced, if an unlimited 
importation of foreign produce is to 
be allowed permanently to beat down 
the price of our own, we strongly sus- 
pect that most of the sapient persons 
who call this a mere landlords’ ques- 
tion, have taken no pains to consider 
the inevitable consequences of such 
reduction. Let us suppose, what in- 
deed is simple fact, that the value of 
agricultural produce has fallen 25 per 
cent; and further, that the landlords 
have reduced their rents accordingly : 
what is to be done with the poor? 
Is it proposed that their claims are to 
be cut down in a similar proportion? 
Will diminished rentals give labour to 
those who can find no employment 
now,—or rather, will it not increase 
enormously the numbers and the cost 
ofpauperism ? ‘* Wages,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Dumfriesshire Her- 
ald, ‘* must correspond with the price 
of produce. There is a labour market 
as well as a grain market, and a labour 
price as well asa grain price. The 
connexion of wages with the price of 
food is pretended to be denied; but 
we have one corroborative instance 
under the very nose of Mr Cobden. 
Thousands of able-bodied Irish are 
entering our island, turned from their 
work at home in consequence of the 
emigration of Irish tenants, under free 
trade, in thousands, and are outbid- 
ding our native labourers already. I 
had, last week, a request from a strong 
Irishman, who has a house and his 
family in this country, to give him any 
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work at 9d. a day; and had this day 
(Jan. 11) offers from stout Irishmen 
to drain and scour ditches to me for 
their meat. And is not the farmer 
forced to have recourse to their cheap 
services, however unwilling? Our 
country labourers are a quiet, honest, 
industrious, buta powerful and reason- 
ing body ; and many of them are even 
now (I speak from experience) shrug- 
ging their shoulders in complaint at 
the change of matters, and for them- 
selves anticipating the future.” We 
quote this passage, which is but one 
testimony out of a hundred available 
to us, to show that pauperism is on 
the increase in Great Britain ; and we 
wish to know how this burden, even 
if stationary, is to be borne? Is the 
property and income tax still to be 
levied as before? These questions 
have been already well put by the 
writer of a most able pamphlet, ‘* The 
State of the Nation,” * published in the 
course of last year, and we have never 
yet heard them answered, His con- 
clusion is to the following effect :— 


“Tf these things cannot be accomplished 
by the introduction of foreign produce, the 
burden of British taxation must every 
year increase in weight. There is no 
shrinking from this result. The rental of 
a country is the value of its annual pro- 
duce. Reduce that, and you diminish the 
source whence all public and private re- 
venues are derived, while you cannot 
abate one tittle of your taxation. 

* The wiseacres who exclaim, ‘ reduce 
the rents,’ do not consider that rent is 
the sequence of profitable labour. The 
reduction of wages is the first step taken 
in consequence of the reduced value of 
production. The reduction of rents suc- 
ceeds the reduction of wages,as cause and 
effect. The power of capitalists is suffi- 
cient for a time to prevent this result; 
but, nevertheless, the final termination of 
reduced wages is to diminish the rent- 
roll of a nation, while it pauperises the 
labouring classes. A more striking illus- 
tration of this principle cannot be given 
than in the present condition of Ireland. 
When the cultivators of Irish lands can 
double the Irishman’s wages, they may 
anticipate prosperity amongst its inhabit- 
ants ; but while they are maintained by 
millions at the cost of little more than 
one shilling per head per week, we should 
be glad to know on what basis their pros- 





* The State of the Nation, or an Inquiry into the effect of Free-trade Principles 
upon British Industry and Taxation, kc. By AneLicanus. Hearne: London. 
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perity is to be founded. The whole secret 
lies in the balance between income and 
expenditure. Wages have fallen in Ire- 
land to the lowest scale upon which life 
can subsist, and what are the terrible 
consequences? Landlords, tenants, and 
labourers are all sinking into one common 
gulf of misery and ruin ; the landlord 
and the tax-gatherer contending each for 
the produce of the soil, while the tenant 
struggles in vain for the means of subsis- 
tence.” 

What is wholesale pauperism but a 
general want of labour? It needs no” 
deep reflection to convince us of that : 
a child may see it at a glance. What 
is free trade doing if not displacing 
British labour? Every ship-load of 
foreign corn brought into this country 
beyond our actual wants, is equiva- 
lent toso much foreign labour brought 
in untaxed to supersede our own— 
every tierce of American beef sent in 
to undersell our own produce, has its 
effect in lowering wages. Even the 
most desperate Free-trader will hardly 
deny this. Well, then, what is to be 
done with the labour so displaced ? 
Are all the idle hands to flock to the 
towns, and spin cotton for the benefit 
of the universe ? Alas for our pros- 
pects in that quarter! The Economist, 
of 1st December last, closed a long, 
dreary, and doleful article upon Cob- 
den’s raw material with the following 
summary: — 

“Let us now sum up the conclusions 
which our tables have solved. 

“1, Our supply of cotton has naturally 
fallen off during the last few years, and 
will not increase except under the stimu- 
lus of much higher prices than have (till 
the few last months) obtained. 

“2. That under such range of prices 
our consumption will not maintain its 
present apparent rate (or say 32,000 
bales a-week) whatever be the increase 
or improvement of machinery. 

“8. That, except under the stimulus 
of low prices, our existing markets can- 
not take off as much as our machinery 
Can produce. 

“4, That the practical deductions 
pointed to by these facts are two—/irst, 
4% permanent tendency towards the pro- 
duction of finer fabrics ; and secondly, a 
CHECK TO THE INCREASE OF MILLS AND 
MACHINERY — of our producing power, 
that is—till the increased supply of the 
raw material on the one hand, and an 
increased consumption of the manufac- 
tured product on the other, shall once 
more have restored the balance.” 
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In plain English, this amounts to a 
confession that the cotton manufac- 
turing trade is going down-hill with 
as rapid strides as possible. We 
have always anticipated the time 
when this result would arrive, and we 
are glad to be saved the trouble of 
proving it by the sage of Westbury. 
The article is worth wading through, 
for the singular light it throws on the 
gross inconsistency of the Free-traders. 
It now appears that the production of 
negro slaves in America cannot be 
stimulated to a higher rate of increase 
than 3 per cent per annum, and that 
such increment does not suffice to 
pick for our manufacturers sufficient 
cotton for their mills, considering the 
increased demand of the raw material 
for the manufactories of the United 
States and those of the Continent. 
Be it remarked that this was the 
principal trade, and almost the only 
one, for the sake of which the lament- 
able experiment was made. Wool 
and flax we can produce at home; 
but not corron. That depended 
upon the maintenance of slavery in 
America, and the breeding of human 
beings liable to be bought and sold. 
Amazing are the different aspects of 
philanthropy, according to the inter- 
est of the philanthropists. The 
Quakers and Free-traders were the 
very first who clamoured for the abo- 
lition of slavery in our colonies. That 
was done, and righteously in principle, 
though wrongfully in detail. No 
sooner was it done than they shouted 
for the lowering of the sugar duties ; 
carried that point; and then trans- 
ferred their custom, without hesitation, 
to the foreign Slave States! They 
had adopted a new doctrine better 
suited to the convenience of their 
pockets. ‘‘ No slavery!” was silenced 
by the maxim of “‘ Buy in the cheap- 
est market.” The same rule was 
applicable at home. ‘* Why protect 
the British labourer when you can get 
corn cheaper from the Polish or the 
Russian serf?” and Hodge is straight- 
way dismissed to the workhouse. 
But now the shoe begins to pinch in 
a different quarter. For many years 
our cotton-mills have been fed with 
raw material, the product of slave 
labour. Our excellent philanthro- 
pists never thought it worth their 
while to make any remonstrance 
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against that, so long as the supply 
was plentiful. So they went on spin- 
ing and multiplying chimney-stalks, 
until Sambo’s master began to think 
that it would be wise for him to spin 
Sambo’s raw material himself. In- 
stantly, upon that, the whole case is 
changed. Our readers cannot fail to 
recollect that, within the last six 
months, the Free-traders, one and all 
of them, represented our colonies as 
useless and expensive encumbrances, 
which we ought to get rid of as fast 
as possible, or at all events which we 
should not retain if they wanted to 
get rid of us. We are gratified now 
to learn from the Economist that, 
since these provoking slaves will not 
propagate fast enough, there is a fair 
chance of some of the despised colo- 
nies being taken under the protecting 
wing of Manchester. 

‘** Our hopes, ” says the writer, ‘‘ lie 
in a very different direction ; (from 
India) we look to our West Indian, 
African, and Australian colonies, asthe 
quarters from which, would Govern- 
ment afford every possible facility— 
(we ask and wish for no more)—we 
might, ere long, draw such a supply of 
cotton, as would, to say the least, 
make the fluctuations of the American 
crop, and the varying proportion of it 
which falls to our share, of far less 
consequence to our prosperity than 
they now are!” 

This is a precious fellow! Six 
months ago he would have handed 
over our West Indian colonies to any 
one who would have taken them, and 
expressed himself thankful for the de- 
liverance. Now, when his ordinary 
supplies of cotton begin to fail, he is 
ready to urge Government to look to 
their social condition ! 

The message of the American presi- 
dent, and the letter of Mr Meredith, 
have since fallen like a thunder-clap 
on the appalled ear of Manchester. 
The only market in which the cotton 
men hoped to gain a large increase of 
consumption, must henceforth dwin- 
die. America, more wise than Britain, 
sees the plain advantage of protection. 

And now, for the present month, 
we shall bring our remarks to a close. 
The subject is by no means exhausted. 
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So much sophistry and so much false- 
hood has been uttered and promul- 
gated by the Free- traders, that it will 
require both time and labour to ex- 
pose it ; but we pledge ourselves that 
no effort of ours shall be wanting for 
that purpose. We place great reli- 
ance in the good sense of the nation ; 
and weare firmly convinced that, how- 
ever long may be the endurance of 
the intermediate struggle, the ultimate 
result must be a return to those prin- 
ciples under the guidance of which 
Britain attained her greatness, and 
without which she must necessarily 
forfeit her rank in the scale of the 
nations. In so far as the agricultural 
condition and prospects of Scotland 
are concerned, we look upon the case 
as nearly complete; and, were it our 
last word, we affirm that we have 
stated it, to the best of our belief, 
without exaggeration of any kind. 
What errors we may have committed 
may be set down freely to ignorance, 
presumption, or any other frailty of 
the human mind, except what can 
hardly be termed a frailty—a sincere 
desire to bring forward and elicit the 
truth. Better champions than we are, 
for the interests of our country, might 
unquestionably be found elsewhere ; 
but, as no soldier, however mean may 
be his rank, is unimportant in the day 
of battle, we have held it our duty to 
state what we know to be the truth, 
and we abide by what we have stated. 
If any man supposes—as has been 
asserted—that we are acting as the 
organ or expositor of any distinct class 
in the community, he utterly misin- 
terprets the principles to which we 
believe this Magazine owes the whole 
of its celebrity and its power. What 
we advocate now, as we have always 
advocated, are the true interests of the 
nation—of Great Britain as incorpora- 
ted by the Act of Union—of Scotland 
as our especial field. If in anything 
we have used hard words, we plead 
the same apology as was made for 
Fletcher of Saltoun—‘ Sep Quip 
VETAT FILIUM IN FUNERE MATRIS 
COMMOVERI, AUT CIVEM FORTEM IN 
EFFERENDAM FUNERE PATRIAM, DO- 
LORE GRAVITER INURI?” 
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